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Exhibit of Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., which 
won first prize in contest 
for best display at 39th 
annual convention of 
Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, held at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 15 to 17. 


For description see page 
68. 








Exhibit of Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., which won sec- 
ond prize in contest for 
best display at 39th annual 
convention of Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, held at Minneapolis, 
Jan. 15 to 17. For descrip- 
tion see page 68. 
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CYPRESS 


Gives Years 
of Satisfactory Service 


It's the one wood that every dealer can 
recommend to his customers with absolute 
assurance that it will stand the test of time 
and the elements. 

The next time a builder asks you for long 
wearing siding or durable outside trim, sell 
him Cypress. 

Take advantage of our L.C.L.and mixed 
car service in ordering just the lumber you 
need. 

Remember, we are Cypress Specialists. 


GREGERTSEN BROTHERS Co. 
332 South Michigan Ave., - - CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 




















Ingham R. Seward Warehouse, Houston, Texas. 


“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED ) 


Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space—No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 


For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


January 26, 1929 





THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
1007 S. Harvard Bivd., Los Angeles. Calif. 801 Kirby Bidg., Houston, Texas 
LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 

801 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bank of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








SELL 


WHY... Retail Lumber Dealer Should — 
STRONACH Patented Non-Splitting NAILS e@ 


BECAUSE OF THEIR 


Non-Splitting Feature 
More Nails Per Pound 
Increased Holding Power 
Lower Cost Per Nail 


Because We Make a Profitable Item Out of 
One You Have Been Losing Money On 





YOUR COMPETITOR 


Buys at the Same Price You Do 
Sells at the Same Price You Do 





We Establish a Legitimate Margin of Profit for Our 
Distributors Which We Insist They Get. 





. 


y 


you already have contact with the Contractor, 

and should sell him the Stronach Non-Splitting 
Nails to be delivered with the first load of lum- 
ber, because they will make your principal product, 
“LUMBER” more satisfactory to the Builder 
and Owner. 


Our Sales Policy Is Right 


Our Distributors are Not Allowed to Include our 
Nails in Lump Sum Bids. They have to be sold 
separately and billed separately. We feel that 
any Distributor who disrupts our Sales Policy has 
not our interest at heart, and we will at once dis- 
continue his services as our 





distributor. 
MAXIMUM 


SALES 


STRONACH NAIL COMPANY WITH A PROFIT 


ON EVERY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. SALE 
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Extending Use of Preserved Wood 


HERE CAN be no doubt that the use of wood as well as the 
© satisfaction in its use could be greatly increased if lumber 
were treated with preservative to protect it from decay and 
insects. Its use could be further enlarged if it were so treated 
as to be made fire-resistant. Already wood treated for both pur- 
poses is available, the first in large and second in limited volume. 
Much of the development in the use of wood treated to prevent 
decay has been due to the enterprise of the railroads, which are 
the largest users of such material. Wood treated to make it fire- 
resistant has been used in a limited way in one or two large 
cities where the building ordinances required that wood for interior 
finish shall be so treated. 

In one field where wood is very largely used there has been 
little progress made in the utilization of treated material, and it 
is a field in which the industry might expect to profit most from 
its use. This is in the building of homes, barns, garages and 
other similar small structures. It is neither necessary nor even 
advisable to treat all of the wood used for these purposes, but 
it is of very great importance to the lumber industry that so 
much of it as is subjected to the destructive agencies of decay and 
disease shall be so treated. 

At present, and perhaps for a considerable time in the future, 
only foundation material need be preservatively treated, but it 
should not be long until all such material is treated. This means, 
of course, that treated materials shall be available at the same 
source as the rest of the lumber used in building; that is, at the 
yards of retail lumber dealers. There are obvious difficulties to 
be overcome before dealers will carry stocks of treated lumber 
even of the limited character actually required at present. It is 
to find a way of overcoming these difficulties that the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the Department of Commerce 
has appointed a subcommittee. The purpose of the subcommittee 
is announced to be to make it possible for the small consumer 
to take advantage of the use of preserved wood and to purchase it 
as does the large consumer. 

For a while, at least, preservatively treated wood will be looked 
upon as a specialty in the dealer’s yard. While the public has 
been made familiar enough with the fact that wood decays under 
certain conditions, it has not been impressed with the fact that 
it is practicable to obtain and economical to use treated wood in 
such situations. The public can hardly be expected, therefore, to 
begin at once to call for treated wood. The sale and use of such 
material will have to be promoted by the lumber industry as a 
whole and little success in that direction can be hoped for unless 
the retailers of the country help. In this, as in many other cases, 
all branches of the industry will have to work together for the 
benefit of all. 





Better Farm Building Contests 
S A CLASS farmers have lagged behind in the building and 
A equipment of their homes. Many excuses and some good 
reasons may serve to account for this backwardness, but 
despite his meager income, it is believed that the farmer could 
make no better investment than in making his home more roomy, 
convenient and comfortable. It is a common belief that farmers 
are disposed to expend on their barns and other outbuildings 
money that from the viewpoint of the family as a whole might be 
more wisely spent on their houses. Without denying the truth of 
the adage that the barn will help to build the house but the house 
will not help to build the barn, it may be urged that sometimes 

it is wiser to neglect the barn than to neglect the-house. 

In some of its aspects life on the farm is ideal and it is a life 
to which most city folk would aspire, if, and it is a big if, they 
could have the same comforts and conveniences in their homes on 
the farm that they enjoy in the city. It would be easy to list these 
comforts and conveniences and it would not be hard to show that 
nearly every farmer in the country could have some of them at 
once and all of them in a short time if he but rated them at their 
true value. Of course the average farm home is much better in 
many respects than was the pioneer home, and it may be this fact 
in many cases that inclines the farmer to be content with his 





present home. It is much better than he or his wife knew as chil- 
dren. But the young folk of the present generation do not view 
the matter in the same light. 

There are many reasons why lumbermen in agricultural com. 
munities should be interested in helping farmers to get better 
homes. There is the direct interest, of course, in selling the ma- 
terials for building; but there is also the indirect interest in lifting 
the community to a higher plane of living, and bringing to it 
greater stability and unity. There should not be the contrast that 
commonly is so conspicuous between the homes of the town and 
the homes of the farms nearby. When the difference is so great 
between ways of living in town and on the farm there can not be 
the social interchange that is indispensable to the welfare of a 
community made up in part of town and in part of farm people. 

It is believed that the lumber industry as a whole and retail 
lumbermen in particular could hardly undertake any project that 
would promise so much in direct profit and in general satisfaction 
as that of improving the farm homes of the country. One way to 
go about such a project is merely to provide plans for building and 
remodeling and urge their use by farmers. Another effective way, 
also, is to put on contests in planning and building model or 
miniature farm homes. The Hoo-Hoo Club of Bend, Ore., some 
time ago put on such a contest in home building. Just now that 
organization is starting a contest among the pupils of the schools 
of towns and country in other farm buildings. 

Owing to the small size of the structures submitted in such a 
contest it is hardly practicable to show interior equipment and 
conveniences. But it would be practicable for the lumberman and 
other merchants in collaboration to show model interiors with all 
the equipment in place. A model kitchen, for example, could be set 
up in the lumberman’s show room if he had one, or a special exhibit 
elsewhere could be made by the different merchants together. The 
kitchen is mentioned because it is the workshop of the farmer’s 
wife, where she spends much of her time, and if the kitchen is so 
planned and equipped as to expedite her work there she will have 
more time to spend in the living room. If the lumberman, the 
hardware dealer, the plumber, the carpenter, electrician and others 
united in making an exhibit of this sort it would bring all of them 
business and it would soon give to the community many convenient, 
comfortable and contented homes that are quite otherwise at 
present. 


Prosperity and Installment Buying 


N MANY OF America’s most prosperous industries installment 
J buying is the rule rather than the exception. In its newest 
and most aggressive industries, in those that have made the 
most rapid growth in recent years and that have made the fiercest 
competition for the older industries, selling on credit has been or 
has become a fixed policy. Individual concerns selling on install- 
ment credit in fields where that practice is not general appear to 
be among the most prosperous in their line. The hardest com- 
petition that a lumberman has to meet in the sale of building 
material is that of rivals who sell on installments or otherwise 
finance construction. 

While opinion is not unanimously in favor of anticipating buying 
capacity, or as it is sometimes called, “mortgaging the future,” to 
promote retail distribution and consumption, the opposing minor- 
ity is small and apparently is growing smaller. Not only is this 
form of merchandising winning the approval of merchant after 
merchant in line after line, in the United States, but industrial 
leaders of other countries are studying this method of financing 
sales as a factor in promoting the general prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people. In an address before the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London lately, J. Gibson Jarvie, managing director 
of the United Dominions Trust Co., said: “Consumer credit is 
largely responsible for the widespread prosperity of the United 
States. The installment system is reorganizing the economic 





structure of that country. The signs of progress and advancement 
noted between my last two visits to America are almost un- 
believable.” ’ 

The major point of attack of those who oppose installment buying 
is its alleged tendency to pile up credit beyond the capacity of 
the people to make good and thus to erect a huge business struc- 
ture upon a foundation of paper credit with no material resources 
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to support it. Director Jarvie discussed this phase of the matter 
from a new viewpoint. Of conditions in the United States he 
said: “It is an exhilarating situation over there, but depressing 
pack here. Prosperity is very largely a mental state. Every Amer- 
ican is optimistic in anticipation of a banner year, while we talk 
of hard times and the intolerable burden left by the war. Chaos 
and disaster are prophesied for America because of the extent of 
its purchase credits; yet the amount of money in America invested 
in installment sales is only a fraction of the whole credit structure.” 

If, as Director Jarvie says, prosperity is largely a state of mind, 
then the optimism exemplified in anticipating purchasing or paying 
power is in itself a potent influence in creating prosperity at the 
same time that it is a fortress in case of depression. Of this he 
said: “Should difficult times overtake America it will be able to 
face them, not only with increased material wealth and solid 
reserves, but what is even more important, with a treasure house 
of human qualities, education, happiness, widening outlook, initia- 
tive, improved productive capacity and a sense of citizenship which 


neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and which should enable it to 
withstand any temporary setback.” 

Being a Britisher, Director Jarvie sought to bring to his own 
countrymen a lesson from the experience of the United States. In 
his own country, he said, manufacture had been brought nearly 
to perfection; the great drawback was distribution and consump- 
tion. America, he told them, has pointed the way to these, for 
notwithstanding the great increase in credit purchasing “savings 
deposits, life insurance and home ownership have climbed to un- 
heard of figures.” 

Lumibermen generally recognize the fact that the biggest obstacle 
to increased sale of their product for home building is the lack 
of money or credit for the purpose. In view of all that has been 
said about installment buying and in view of its efficacy as a 
means of promoting sales of other materials, may the industry 
not now consider that its biggest and most profitable job is to find 
and put into use a means and an instrument for financing install- 
ment selling of homes throughout the United States? 








Expects Increased Longleaf Sales 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 21.—Indications 
point to a very satisfactory volume of demand 
from the car building trades for southern 
longleaf pine, according to O. N. Cloud, sec- 
retary-manager Long Leaf Yellow Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, who just returned 
from a trip among northern industries. Mr. 
Cloud succeeded in securing a decision to use 
longleaf pine siding in the construction of sev- 
eral thousand cars, as a result of a series of 
conferences with railroad and car building 
executives. Judging from the number of cars 
for which contracts have already been awarded 
and of those planned for 1929, Mr. Cloud 
believes the year will be a big one in car build- 
ing. A large amount of southern pine will 
also be used in the rebuilding and moderniz- 
ing of older units, he declared. The business 
from railroads and car building companies, 
combined with that which will result from in- 
dustrial development programs, offers assur- 
ance of greater lumber trade prosperity than 
has been enjoyed in several years, in Mr. 
Cloud’s opinion. 

The Long Leaf association offices have on 
display four sections of 14x16-inch pieces 
taken from the old U. S. S. Constitution, 
which are in sound condition despite the age 
of the vessel, which took a leading part in the 
naval engagements of the war of 1812. 


To Exploit Mexican Timber Tracts - 


CHIHUAHUA, Mexico, Jan. 19.—Along one 
stretch of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
in the western part of the State of Chihuahua 
are timber resources to the amount of approxi- 
mately 32,000,000,000 feet, according to a sur- 
vey which was made by timber experts of the 
railroad at the time it was being constructed 
by the late Arthur E. Stilwell and associates. 
The purchase of the Orient by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe gives the latter system 
access to one of the largest virgin forests of 
white pine and oak and other commercial tim- 
ber upon the continent, it is declared by busi- 
ness interests here. 

The exploitation of the timber of the Sierra 
Madres of Mexico has barely begun, and the 
completing of the Orient through western 
Mexico and connecting it up with the present 
main line that runs between Wichita, Kan., 
and Alpine, Tex., will give the Santa Fe sys- 
tem an outlet for an.almost inexhaustible sup- 
Ply of commercial lumber, it was pointed out. 
For more than two hundred miles through 
the altitudinous Sierra Madres the route of 
the Orient is bordered by an unbroken forest 
of magnificent trees that afford a wealth of 
milling opportunities. For the most part the 
timber is available without the construction of 
many miles of tram lines, it was stated. 

It was the forest wealth of western Chihua- 
hua that caused Canadian interests to construct 
the Mexico Northwestern Railroad which 
runs between Juarez and Chihuahua. The same 


interests obtained from the Mexican Govern- 
ment a tract of 3,000,000 acres of white pine 
timber situated adjacent to the railroad, and 
they constructed large lumber mills at Minaca 
and Pearson and finishing mills in El Paso. 
An even greater opportunity for tithber ex- 
ploitation exists along the Orient than in the 
region tributary to the Mexico Northwestern, 
it was declared. 

The demand for lumber in the west coast 
region of Mexico is increasing rapidly, and 
this is also true as to other parts of the coun- 
try. The Orient would be in position to afford 
direct transportation facilities for the products 
of the mills and to promote the industry in 
other respects, according to experts in the 
business. 





Will Supervise Northern Forests 


EscANaBA, Micu., Jan. 21.—E. W. Tinker, 
of Denver, Colo., United States forester, has 
assumed his new duties as superintendent of 
the Lake States district, comprising the na- 
tional forest areas in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. More than 700,000 acres of non- 
agricultural lands in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan have been approved for purchase in 
three areas designated as national forest units. 
The first step after the land has been pur- 
chased will be to provide forest fire protec- 
tion. Extensive tree planting will be done on 
cut-over areas suited for that purpose. About 
10,000 acres are now being planted annually. 
Mr. Tinker has not decided just where head- 
quarters will be located in the Lake States 
district, but probably it will be as near as 
possible to the geographical center of the dis- 
trict. 


To Co-operate in Wood Utilization 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 21.—Arrangements 
are now being made for the application of 
the latest wood utilization practices to the fur- 
niture industry, through the organization of 
an enlarged furniture group of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This new group is being 
established under the chairmanship of B. S. 
Warren, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who was 
also chairman of the old group. 

The four new members are: P. E. Kroehler, 
president of the National Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago; C. F. Tomlinson, 
ex-president of the Southern Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Association, High Point, N. C.; 
J. R. Blair, Thomasville, N. C., one of the 
leading furniture manufacturers of the South, 
and Ralph W. Taylor, furniture manufacturer 
and president of the New York Interstate Fur- 
_ Manufacturers’ Association, Jamestown, 

The old group, which formed the nucleus of 
this new organization, consisted of the follow- 
ing members: C. H. E/iff, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
J. Hampton Hoult, Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. 
M. Taliaferro, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Walker 
L. Wellford, Memphis, Tenn. 

One important task confronting the new 
group is to give the public a broader appre- 
ciation of the qualities of furniture and its 
construction, so as to enable purchasers to se- 
cure better value for their money. 

A. L. Duncan, Summerton, Ariz., has be- 
come manager of the Overland Lumber Co. in 
Brigham City, Utah. Al. Highland, who has 
been manager of the branch for eight years, 
has moved to Salt Lake City. 





Bookings 18 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBsrMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 24.—Five hundred and twenty-three softwood mills of eight 
associations with normal production of 301,667,000 feet, gave actual production during week 
ended Jan. 19 as 100 percent, shipments 96 percent and orders 118 percent of normal production. 
Their shipments were 96 percent and their orders 118 percent of actual production. The week’s 
figures for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 








No. of Normal Actual 

Sorrwoops— E Mills Output Output Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association............ee6- 147 79,218,000 71,419,000 68,521,000 79,271,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 194 164,016,000 170,060,000 147,507,000 193,053,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association........... 34 16,060,000 22,625,000 29,396,000 35,220,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 20 8,454,000 10,416,000 18,715,000 17,438,000 
California Redwood Association.......... 13 7,425,000 6,594,000 6,810,000 7,627,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... 73 15,210,000 10,339,000 9,616,000 7,978,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 6,111,000 4,068,000 6,632,000 10,475,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 33 5,173,000 4,915,000 2,654,000 4,862,000 

e, SE, 0c v0.0 capecs sve senen 523 301,667,000 300,436,000 289,851,000 355,924,000 

Harpwoops— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 66¢ 13,790,000 11,698,000 9,497,000 9,193,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... 350¢ 61,115,000 41,368,000 41,215,000 52,164,000 

TOC, BOPGWOOES occa scccccesveseccnes 416¢ 64,905,000 53,066,000 60,712,000 61,357,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Jan. 7, and production is log 


converted to lumber scale. 


Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Insti 


tute a capacity of 30,000 feet. 
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Benefits of Perpetual Inventory 


We shall appreciate it if you will advise us 


the cost, also the benefits derived from the 
keeping of perpetual inventory of stock.—IN- 
Quiry No. 2,254. 


[This inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
concern in Michigan. The benefits derived 
from keeping a perpetual inventory of stock are 
in the way of preventing over-buying and pre- 
venting shortages. These savings would be 
reflected in reduced investment in stock and 
increased sales through being able to supply 
material when asked for. It would be rather 
difficult to determine the gains from a perpetual 
inventory more accurately than that. Of course, 
the dealer who has his inventory always up 
to date does not need to take his inventory at 
the beginning of the year. 

The cost of keeping an inventory up to date 
will vary with the method. The most common 
complaint of methods of perpetual inventory 
keeping has been that they are so complicated, 
cumbersome and costly to maintain that there 
is some doubt whether there is any profit in 
keeping them. 

Some years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published a series of contributions on perpetual 
inventories and reprinted these articles in book- 
let form. A copy of this booklet entitled, 
“Tested Perpetual Inventory Systems,” has been 
sent to this inquirer.—Eprror. | 


Maker of “Sport Brand” White Oak 


Who makes “Sport Brand” 
QuiRY No. 2,255. 

[This inquiry comes from New York City. 
As there is no record of a maker using this 
trade mark the inquiry is published with the 
hope that readers may be able to identify the 
maker.—Ebiror. ] 


Mail Order House’s Price Advantage 


What can the retailer do to resist the roof- 


white oak?—INn- 


ing manufacturers’ policy of selling the mail 
order house at 70 cents per roll less than to 
the lumber dealer?—INQuiry No. 2,248. 


[This inquiry comes from one of the most 
emerprising retail lumber dealers in the South- 
west. 

Competition of mail order concerns and other 
outside agencies in its various aspects has been 
discussed many times in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The question propounded by this in- 
quirer, however, is new. 

Ordinarily, as all retail dealers are aware, 
not only quantities purchased in a single order 
but volume of annual business cut a consider- 
able figure in determining the price made by 
the manufacturer to the distributer. On that 
theory, of course, the retail lumberman who 
hought many carloads of roll roofing during 
the year might appear to be entitled to a lower 
price per roll than the small dealer who bought 
relatively small amounts annually. It would 
mean also that the large mail order house that 
distributed even more roofing than the large 
retailer might be entitled to a still greater price 
differential. However, there is another aspect 
of the question. It would appear that inasmuch 
as selling by mail is a different type of mer- 
chandising from distributing through the local 
store, the manufacturer of roofing ought to 
consider in making his price, the volume of 
business done annually through mail order 

ouses as a class as compared with the volume 

f business done annually through local retail 

distributing stores as a class. It is quite likely 
hat most roofing manufacturers sell more of 
heir goods through local dealers than they sell 
hrough mail order houses, though the latter 
ay, as individual concerns, distribute more 
ach than do the retail yards each. 

It is assumed that every retailer has the 

ption of refusing to buy or to maintain com- 


mercial relations with a concern whose busi- 
ness practices and commercial policies are 
inimical to the retailer’s best interests. It is 
doubtful whether the retailer can go beyond 
this. 

Sometimes there is reason to think that the 
situation described by this inquirer is one of the 
straws showing the direction in which the cur- 
rent of commercial development has set in. 
Certainly, the growth of the chain store, the 
spread of chain department stores and regional 
branches of mail order houses indicate de- 
velopments that, though they may not threaten 
the existence of the independent dealer im- 
mediately, may force him to adopt different 
methods of doing business or to adapt the pres- 
ent methods to a new sort of competition. 

While little of a practical nature can be sug- 
gested as a means of solving the problem pre- 
sented by this retailer, the inquiry and the 
comment are published with a view to stimu- 
lating interest among readers in a situation that 
may become more general than it has thus 
far.—EbiTor. | 


Uniform Saale Guie Blank 


Kindly forward us a copy of your uniform 
lumber order blank.—INQuiIrRy No. 2,253. 

[This inquiry comes from Canada. It is 
assumed that what this inquirer wants is a 
copy of the uniform order blank that was un- 
der discussion throughout the lumber industry 
a few years ago and that was adopted by sev- 
eral of the associations. A sample copy of this 
uniform order blank taken from the AMERICAN 


Plans for a Small Depot 


Have you any plans for small depots or wait- 
ing rooms? If not, will you please refer me to 
some one who has them?—INqQuiry No, 2,257. 

[This inquiry comes from a manufacturing 
concern in Oregon. As no information is avail- 
able in this office regarding plans for depot 
and waiting rooms, this inquiry is published 
with the hope that it will come to the attention 
of readers who may be able to name a source 
of such plans. The name of the inquirer will 
be supplied on request.—EpiTor. } 


Co-operative Central Warehouses 

Several of the lumber dealers of this city 
are considering the central warehouse idea 
for stocking sash and doors, nails and wire, 
wallboard, roofing ete. 

A number of times I have read in your pub- 
lication of the workings of this plan in other 
cities. Would it be possible for you to send 
us such articles as have appeared or such in- 
formation as you have so as to form the basis 
for our organization?—INQuiry No. 2,256. 

[This inquiry comes from a retailer in Colo- 
rado. In response the names and addresses of 
a number of concerns that have united in 
groups to provide warehouses of slow-moving 
material have been sent. Though several of 
the articles published in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN contained considerable information 
about these co-operative groups, it is possible 
that in some cases, at least, there have been 
later developments than those recorded. For 
that reason this inquirer has been advised to 





LUMBERMAN files has been lent to this inquirer. communicate with these groups directly.— 
—Epitor. } Eprror. | 
NEWS AND VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 
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The Northwestern Land 
Agency, whose office is at 
Phillips, Wis., offers for sale 
one of the best sites for a saw- 
mill in that section of country. 
It is situated on Elk Lake, a 
fine body of water, fed by two 
good logging streams which 


out by Mr. 


taining 500,000,000 feet. 


twenty percent better than that | 
found on either the north or} 


such a stir there were gotten 
Varner at 
point; as also a large stick, 
140 feet long, which was sawed 
at the Port Blakely mills, and | a 
supposed to be the largest log 
ever cut on the sound. 
are not probably aware of the 
drain a tract of pine land con- | fact that within a few miles of 
The| Olympia is some of the finest 
quality of the timber is at least | fir timber in the known world.” 


Carrier & Co., of Bay City, 
south forks of the Flambeau| Mich., are having a new gang 


an overshot cast iron wheel 
some seven feet in diameter, 
into the buckets of which 
quicksilver is to be run from 
reservoir above. The _ in- 
ventor states that he thus pro- 
duces the equivalent of 3-horse 
power. * * * The cost per car 
is estimated at $800. Even at 
this cost it is said that horse 
railway companies would wel- 
come an acceptable motor. 
Good mechanics do not doubt 
the car will run for a short 


this 


People 





River, and boomage facilities 
can be had for the using. The 
Wisconsin Central runs along 
the shore for about two miles. 
* * © 

The following from a Pacific 
coast exchange will convey a 
faint idea to our lumbermen of 
the magnitude of the timber in 
Washington Territory. “Some 
of the longest logs ever put 
into the water on Puget Sound 
may be seen in the large boom, 
in the bay by the Swantown 
bridge. On Monday Mr. Var- 
ner hauled one stick 100 feet 
in length which scaled by the 
Bargo scale 12,067 feet; on 
Tuesday, another stick 75 feet 
long which scaled by the Scrib- 
ner scale 12,000 feet. The big 
spars which were sent to San 
Francisco last spring and made 





constructed for their mill by 
the Wickes Bros. of East Sagi- 
naw. - - 

Several hundred acres of land | 
in Pierce County, Washington 
Territory, recently the property 
of the Port Ludlow Mill Co., 
were sold a short time since at 
from $2.50 to $3.00 an acre. 

* * * 

J. B. Atwater, of Geneva, | 
Ill., is having a new street car 
motor manufactured at Au- 
rora. A car has been fitted 
with the necessary machinery 
and a track of 150 feet in 
length has been laid, upon 
which the car is expected to 
move. The device occupies a 
space in the center of the car, 
midway between the seats, of 
one foot in width by seven feet 
in length. In this chamber is 





distance but they do question 


|if Mr. Atwater gets with his 
| wheel 


the power of three 
horses, and the criticism is 
made that the device can not 
create power; that the power 
required to elevate the quick- 
silver will be equal to that re- 
quired to propel the car. 

..¢ * 


Articles of incorporation 
were recently filed with the 
secretary of State for the or- 
ganization of a company to be 
known as the Bell Telephone 


Company of Chicago. The in- 
corporators are Horace H. 
Eldred, George G. Eagle and 
George E. Stockbridge, the 
capital stock being fixed at 


$80,000. The last named gentle- 
man is secretary of the Lum- 
berman’s Exchange of Chicago. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Show Further Expansion 

Southern pine mills booked a larger volume of orders in 
the week ended Jan. 18 than in the preceding week, and that 
week was one of the best in several months. Although 
output was larger than in a good while, being less than 
10 percent below the 3-year average, orders were 11 percent 
above it. Bookings were 16 percent above the shipments, 
so that there was an increase of 4.5 percent in files of 
unfilled orders, which now average over one and a third 
million feet a unit of average monthly capacity of about 
1,750,000 feet. Partly offsetting this increase in unfilled 
orders, there was some increase in stocks, but the net re- 
sult is that the position of the large mills has greatly 
strengthened during the week. Rains have interfered with 
loading at all mills, and air seasoning is now very slow. 
Continuance of present weather will materially curtail to- 
tal shipments from the southern pine region. It is difficult 
to say anything definite about the price situation. There 
have been rumors of bookings at concessions, while, on 
the other hand, premiums have been reported paid for 
quick shipment of dry stock. Small mill products, espe- 
cially yard items, are evidently more difficult to sell than 
are the refined products of larger mills. The weather in a 
good part of consuming territory has been very inclement, 
and probably retailers do not wish to pile up stock in their 
yards. But it appears that they are buying shed stock 
more readily than ever, there being reason for thinking 
that prices of such items as flooring are lower now than 
they will be later. A good volume of special cutting, for 
both interior and export, is reported, at very firm prices. 


Shortleaf Shed Items Are Stronger Than Yard Stock 
Average mill output of North Carolina pine, which was 


47 percent below normal in the week ended Jan. 5, in- 
creased to 32 percent below normal in the following week. 
Average bookings continued practically the samé, and in 
the second week were 25 percent below the cut. Produt- 
tion is being considerably interfered with by rains in a 
good part of the territory, and winter weather is holding 
down demand from eastern consuming sections. The 
inquiry has been increasing and there is expectation of an 
early gain in volume of orders. So far, yard’ stock’ is 
somewhat slow, but planing mill items are in better de- 
mand, and quotations are soft on one class of items and 
quite firm on the other. 

Georgia air dried roofers are now generally selling on a 
basis of $19 for 6-inch, f..o. b. main line, but demand is 
slow. Production was curtailed, and rains have further 
reduced it. There is a fair inquiry, but with the market 
softening the orders were going to the low bidders. 


Fir Output Low and Week’s Orders Greatly Exceed It 


West Coast reports for the week ended Jan. 19 show 
very clearly that there is considerable curtailment of pro- 
duction. The cut of 229 mills for the three weeks ended 
that date was only 86 percent of their cut for the corre- 
sponding period of 1928, and the week’s cut was 23.5 per- 
cent less than normal operating capacity as established by 
the records of previous years. In part of the producing 
territory, heavy snows are reported. Logging operations 
had not been fully resumed since the holidays, and it is 
understood that the weather has delayed the opening of 
some camps, though no shutdowns resulted. 

The week’s bookings made the best showing in a long 
while, having been 13.5 percent in excess of the production, 
while shipments were 13 percent under it. The addition to 
files of unfilled orders was twice as great as the addition 
to stocks, so that the mills are maintaining themselves in 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 60 and 61; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 101 to 106 




































































strong position for the spring trade. Of the week’s book 
ings, domestic cargo made only 40 percent compared wit 
43 percent the preceding week, and local only 4 percent 
compared with 6 percent. Rail business increased from 3§ 
percent the preceding week to 39 percent, and export trad 
from 13 to 17 percent. 

Prices seem to be very firmly maintained. The restric 
tion of transits is helping domestic cargo markets, whil 
an early expansion in business from both California and 
the Atlantic coast is looked for. In the rail market, dimen 
sion and boards are strong. There have been concession 
on straight cars of uppers, but indications are that thes¢ 
will soon be withdrawn, Prices on mixed car loadings 
are expected to advance at any minute. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Stocks Low; Prices Firm 


Orders for northern pine have been considerably in ex 
cess of the cut for the first two weeks of the year. Produc 
tion has been expanding-somewhat, having been 57 per 
cent of normal in the week ended Jan. 5, and 68 percen 
normal in the following week. Most of the orders fron 
middle West yards are for mixed lots for sorting up, as 
bad weather has tended to hold down development of de 
mand, and eastern demand for yard items is also inactive 
Prices are firm, and further advances are predicted. Stock 
in the North are light. A summary as of Jan. 1 shows 
that common boards and strips made only 51.8 percent o 
total holdings this year, compared with 54.3 percent las 
year. While this decrease in inch common served to in 
crease the proportion of other items, total holdings o 
seventeen firms were 12 percent less than at the beginning 
of last year. In dimension, there is less of Nos. 1 and 2 
available than there was last year, and in boards the No 
1 grade makes a smaller proportion of the total than i 
did then. Eastern buyers find that Canadian stocks aré 
short, and in fewer-and stronger hands than in previou 
years, so that mills in Canada are getting better prices o1 
common and cull lumber. 

Production of northern hemlock has picked up some 
what, but orders have also gained, and exceeded the cut a 
little.in the week ended Jan, 12. Northern stocks remait 
low, ‘and prices are firm at $3 off Broughton list No. 108 


Week’s Hardwood Bookings Are Much Above Productio 


Recent reports have shown that important groups ol 
industrial consumers were sending in a larger volume o 
inquiry, and had found the market firm. The reports fo 
the week ended Jan. 19 indicate that many of the inquiries 
have resulted in orders, as the week’s bookings were 15 
percent above the cut. The automotive industry has bee 
a leading buyer, and it is believed that its needs will in 
crease. Furniture plants are reported to have had good 
results from their January shows, so that they are in th 
market for rough stock. Southern flooring plants are tak 
ing larger quantities of oak stock, which they feel is likely 
to advance. Some good foreign orders are coming in. 

Though the week’s output of southern hardwood mills 
was 81 percent of normal, compared with 76 percent tha 
previous week, last week’s bookings exceeded the cut by 
26 percent. Mill stocks are low, and operators have re 
cently been encountering some bad weather. Some sellers 
have marked up prices and contemplate further advances 

Northern hardwood output is showing a seasonal in 
crease, but there also has been considerable gain in average 
orders. The fact that maple flooring factory stocks Jan 
1 were 12.6 percent lower, and unfilled orders 0.2 percent 
higher, than on the same date last year, promises a goo 
demand for rough maple. Northern prices remain firm 
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Start Redwood Manutacture at Bogalusa 


BocaLusa, La., Jan. 21.—The beginning of 
operations in the manufacture of redwood lum- 
ber in Bogalusa by the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co, was an event of outstanding importance 
in this city last week and marks a new era in 
lumbering in the South. This event was of 
especial importance to the citizens of Bogalusa 
because it is a guaranty of the permanency of 
the lumber and allied industries and assures the 
continued development of the “Magic City.” 

That this was an event of much more than 
local importance is indicated by a leading edi- 
torial in the Jan. 19 issue of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, which, under the heading, 
“Bogalusa’s Newest Industry,” said: 

A new and interesting chapter of Louisi- 
ana’s industrial history was opened at Boga- 
lusa this week when the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. began the manufacture of redwood 
lumber, The company’s decision thus to di- 
versify its production was announced last Au- 
gust. While a section of its huge plant was 
being equipped for this new service, cargoes 
of redwood logs from its Pacific coast timber 
holdings, brought to New Orleans by its own 
steamships, were assembled at Bogalusa. Col. 


l 


A. C. Goodyear, president of the company, and 
Col. W. HH. Suilivan, vice presiaent and general 
mahager, served as “assistant sawyers’” when 
the first redwood log was sent through the 
mill last Monday morning. ‘The redwood di- 
vision has been in regular operation ever 
since, 

Addition of redwood lumber to the already 
notable list of products manufactured by the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and its affiliated 
enterprises promises important benefits both 
to Bogalusa and to Louisiana. As most peo- 
ple know, the company is conducting refores- 
tation work on a vast scale to perpetuate its 
pine timber supply. Finding that exhaustion 
of its virgin pine timber would precede by sev- 
eral years the maturity of its “second crop,” 
the company has established its new redwood 
industry to insure the continued activity of 
its sawmill plants and employment of its 
workers through the years between the cut- 
out of its virgin pine timber and the begin- 
ning of its second-growth pine harvest. 

The immediate benefits accrue from the 
restoration to productive activity of a section 
of its plant that was closed down last spring. 
The long-run benefits, if the new operation 
prove successful, will be the perpetuation and 
uninterrupted operation, of the company’s in- 


dustries at Bogalusa. This far-sighted ana 
provident program must, of course, be helpfy] 
to the State at large, as the maintenance of 
productive industries always is. 

For in addition to the pay roll expenditure 
at Bogalusa, commerce and industries in 
other fields are directly stimulated by the ex- 
penditures for supplies, for transportation 
and the like. This redwood enterprise in- 
volves, for one striking example, the mainte- 
nance of a steamship line between New Or- 
leans and the Pacific coast. All of us there- 
fore wish the Great Southern Lumber Co. suc- 
cess in its new undertaking. Redwood is well 
and favorably known as a commercial wood 
and has an established position in the lumber 
market. We note in this connection a state- 
ment from Bogalusa that the first redwood 
lumber manufactured there is destined for 
shipment to Venezuela. The fact that the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. is admirably 
equipped for pioneering effort of this sort 
furnishes basis for the confident hope that it 
will achieve the success its new enterprise 
and its far-sighted objectives so thoroughly 
deserve. 


Col. A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the Great Southern Lumber Co., was in 


Cutting the first redwood log in plant of Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., Jan. 14, 1929. (Left) W. A. Chandler, plant superin- 
tendent. At setter’s position on carriage, C. E. Klumb, assistant sales manager, redwood department. Standing, left to right, A. C. Long, 
sales director; J. P. Cassidy, logging superintendent; Col. A. C. Goodyear, president; Col. W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general man- 
ager. At bottom, F. N. Dykes, superintendent of manufacture and first 114x30-inch—18-foot clear heart California redwood board sawn 
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Bogalusa and joined with Col. W. H. Sullivan, 
vice president and general manager, and other 
officials of the company in celebrating the saw- 
ing of the first redwood log in the company’s big 
plant here. Two shiploads of redwood logs 
from the Pacific coast already have arrived at 
New Orleans and have been transported to the 
mill at Bogalusa, and with regular sailings of 
the Redwood Line augmenting this supply, it 
.is expected that there will be no break in the 
continuity of redwood operations here in con- 
junction with the manufacture of the famous 
“Bogalusa Brand” of longleaf yellow pine. 

Already, under the direction of A. C. Long, 
director of sales; C. E. Klumb, manager of 
redwood sales, and O. H. Campbell, manager 
of yellow pine sales, the sales department has 
booked a number of orders for redwood lumber 
and the company will feature a service to deal- 
ers and users of lumber in the shipment of 
mixed cars of redwood and yellow pine. 


Promising Outlook for Industry 


Sureveport, La., Jan. 21.—The lumber in- 
dustry enters the first of the year 1929 with 
more assurance of sustained prosperity than 
the industry has enjoyed since the World War, 
according to a statement by O. N. Cloud, for- 
merly with the Peavy interests of Shreveport, 
but now secretary-manager of the Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, with 
headquarters in New Orleans, who was here 
on Jan. 19 to attend the monthly meeting of 
the East Texas Mill Managers’ Association in 
conjunction with the Louisiana Mill Managers’ 
Association. 


_ Mr. Cloud in part, speaking of the promis- 
ing outlook for the industry, said: 

In addition to our advertising and trade 
promotion activity, we are co-ordinating pro- 
duction so that large orders from railway com- 
panies, car companies, industrials and others 
using quantities in excess of individual mill 
capacity to produce may be handled with dis- 
patch and facility necessary to avoid inter- 
ruption in their building programs. 

In addition to the large amount of materia) 
required for industrial construction as a re- 
sult of unprecedented industrial development 
in this section of the country, the lumber in- 
dustry of the South is being called upon to 
furnish material for what promises to be one 
of the largest car-building programs we have 
had in several years. Within the last few 
weeks car contracts have been awarded for 
several thousand cars, among those being con- 
tracts by the Missouri Pacific, Louisville & 
Nashville, Santa Fe and several other larger 
earriers of the country. 

There are pending large contracts for the 
Illinois Central, the Chicago & North Western 
and a number of larger eastern roads, and, in 
addition to this, the Canadian railways are in- 
quiring in the South for larger amounts of 
car materials. Because of the general pros- 
perity they are enjoying up there, and the 
fact that their tonnage has doubled during the 
last year or so, they are under the necessity 
of building new equipment to handle the busi- 
ness just as quickly as it can be turned out, 
and they have had buyers in the South re- 
cently not only for car materials, but have 
purchased hardwood also for automobile body 
and other motor vehicle requirements. 

So, this coupled with the promise of con- 
tinued industrial development in the South 
and the entire nation, with a program of re- 
pairs and modernization of old homes, and an 
extensive new building program undertaken, 
the lumber industry enters the first of the new 


year with more assurance of sustained pro- 
perity than it has enjoyed since the war. 


Gives Banquet for Employees 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 21.—An event of 
unusual interest was the annual banquet of the 
Standard Lumber Co., of this city, at the High- 
land Park Country Club, given in honor of its 
sales organization and employees. This brought 
to a close a successful meeting of the sales- 
men and officials of the company, which was 
held at the home office in this city. An inter- 
esting feature of the dinner was a moving pic- 
ture presented by William Dix, sales repre- 
sentative of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, showing the operations of that company 
on the Pacific coast, from the felling of the 
trees in the big Douglas fir forests, clear 
through to the loaded cars ready to leave with 
the finished product. 


J. A. Smith, president, and T. A. Gaskin, 
secretary-treastrer, of the Standard Lumber 
Co., were hosts, and have decided to make this 
an annual event for the salesmen and employees. 
This will occur hereafter on each New Year’s 
night. In addition to employees of the com- 
pany, there were about fifty guests, the sales- 
men present being H. H. Bates, Kentucky and 
Indiana; G. H. Hughes, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio; J. C. Pracht, jr., Tennessee; 
I. M. Moffatt, West Virginia; P. E. Nodd, New 
York and New Jersey; A. W. Allison, North 
Carolina; E. B. Evans, Ohio, and J. A. Smith, 
jr., Alabama. 

Officials of the company expressed regret 
that some of the northern and eastern repre- 
sentatives could not be present. 


What New Orleans Offers Wood Products Makers 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 21—New Orleans, 
as the South’s greatest financial center and 
the nation’s second port, has long been an im- 
portant factor in the lumber and forest products 
industry. The position of the city in the in- 
dustry is based not only on the amount of 
lumber utilized in the erection of factories, 
business buildings and homes, but also in the 
distribution of the commodity. 

The relationship of the city to the lumber 
trade in the way of transportation is based on 
the facilities offered through its inland water- 
ways and the vast accommodations and exten- 
sive services available for export and coast- 
wise movements. The importance of the last 
named, alone, may be readily understood by 
the compilation of the export movement of 
lumber and forest products (excepting wood- 
enware) through the New Orleans customs 
office, which amounted to $24,390,047 during 
the first ten months of 1928 and with the trend 
of export volume on the upgrade for the re- 
mainder of the year. This figure is based on 
an original compilation of reports of the United 
States bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, 

Relative to the facilities of the port, it may 

be said that those offered at New Orleans by 
the board of port commissioners include 7.26 
miles of modern wharves and 5.51 miles of 
transit sheds. To these facilities may be added 
those privately operated by the Southern Rail- 
way, the Illinois Central, and those of indus- 
trial plants adjacent to the port. The public 
wharves contain 6,340,846 square feet. 
_ Spelled in terms of importance to shippers, 
It may be said that the vast volume of imports 
and exports through New Orleans is such that 
its shipping is well above any other southern 
port and bottoms are available for lumber ship- 
ments, either in shipload or less consignments, 
as can not be offered in any competing terminal. 
In no other southern port are the frequent reg- 
ular sailings available as are offered at New 
Orleans. During the year ending August 31, 
1928, there were 2,946 arrivals at New Orleans 
aggregating 10,983,338 gross tons. 


Other Points of Importance 


Not only is the port of importance in the 
through movement of lumber, but its large 


manufacturing plants and consuming popula-. 


tion are shown as facfors in the turning out of 
some of the items entering in a large way in 
the exportation of forest products. The veneer 
industry itself (veneer is produced in volume 
in New Orleans and adjacent territory), ex- 
ported 18,715,840 square feet valued at $539,- 
698 and plywood to the extent of 6,071,886 
square feet valued at $182,026 through the 
port during the first ten months of 1928. The 
geographical position of the city in relationship 
to inland waterway services and its exports is 
said by industrial engineers to warrant the es- 
tablishment of a plywood plant in New Orleans 
for the production of gum veneer panel stock 
an@ plywood. The possibilities offered a plant 
for the production of mahogany, gum and other 
hardwood panels are said by expert opinion 
to be enhanced through the favorable rates 
and services of the Redwood Line for the 
supplying of West Coast needs for these items. 


In the furniture field, an important acces- 
sory to the lumber industry, exports of prod- 
ucts of which included wickerware and wood 
amounted to $130,672 in the ten months’ period. 
Production in New Orleans in some of the 
items has been reported as satisfactory in vol- 
ume, but expert opinion points to still further 
possibilities in the production at New Orleans 
of wicker furniture for export and domestic 
distribution, pointing to the. high freight rates 
as related to value, the availability of rattan 
and bamboo laid down via steamship route and 
base and frame woods than can be drawn from 
nearby sawmills. 


The already substantial production in the 
New Orleans industrial region of such wood 
products as boat oars, pike staffs, shuffle boards, 
golf shafts, golf heads, wash boards, and agri- 
cultural tool handles is shown in the export 
figures for the port. Engineering opinion holds 
that the city should and will assume an even 
more important position in the lumber industry 


through the expansion of its wood products 
manufacturing plans. Wooden pails for ship- 
ping jellies and condiments are cited as one 
example capable of local production and con- 
sumption, Items of manufacture exported 
through New Orleans custom house during the 
ten months include: 25,297 boat oars valued 
at $40,672; 8,641 dozen plow and similar han- 
dles valued at $13,771; 214,944 dozen handles 
for agricultural and other long handled tools 
valued at $133,334; 161,950 dozen handles for 
striking tools valued at $220,523 ; 392,734 pounds 
of pencil slats valued at $42,525; wagon and 
other vehicle stock valued at $2,325, and other 
manufactured wood products (excluding wood- 
enware) valued at $531,155. 


Banking facilities at New Orleans are ample 
to care for the lumber trade, the combined re- 
sources of six banks totaling $341,622,526.65 
at the close of 1928. Bank officials are familiar 
with the lumber trade’s needs and as has been 
shown their resources are more than adequate. 


Greater attention is now being given the re- 
manufacturing of wood products by the lumber 
trade itself and it is understood that an earnest 
effort will be made to bring to or establish 
wood products manufacturing plants in the New 
Orleans industrial zone, the campaign to be 
based on facts determined in an industrial sur- 
vey recently completed under the auspices of 
the Association of Commerce. 


Such a campaign planned in accordance with 
predetermined economic facts and conditions 
should properly increase the output of the 
local industrial zone, and doubly serve the in- 
dustry by the establishment of a greater close- 
by manufacturing market and the gain in the 
regular distribution of construction lumber at- 
tendant on the city’s growth, according to 
Charles deB. Claiborne, vice president of the 
Whitney-Central Bank. The Whitney-Central 
Bank, he said, as well as other institutions here, 
would regard with favor any enterprise or 
factor tending to retain and increase the pres- 
tige of New Orleans in the lumber trade with 
which it has long been associated. 
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Wasuinerton, D. C., Jan. 21.—A joint effort 
yn behalf of treated lumber and wood products 
as been agreed upon by the service bureay 
»9£ the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
ion and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Offices of this joint service bu- 
eau will be opened in the Conway Bui'ding, 
Chicago, in quarters adjacent to the rooms 
xccupied by the central division of the Na- 
ional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The new bureau will function as a part of 
he National lumber trade extension campaign. 
his union indicates the growing tendency to 
ring all wood promotion activities into affili- 
tion. The new bureau will be known as the 
ervice bureau of the American Wood Pre- 
ervers’ Association and the National Lumber 
fanufacturers’ Association. 

Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
he latter organization, states that this joint 
brogram, with its pooling of research, promo- 
ion and publicity resources, will likely double 
he effectiveness of the work in this field now 
being done separately by the two associations. 
t has been agreed that this joint undertaking 
hall not interfere with any other activities 
rhich each of the organizations may wish to 
onduct separately. The joint program is un- 
ertaken for the purpose of greatly increasing 
e facilities and opportunities for extending 
lhe markets and improving the uses for lum- 
er, through wider utilization of treated wood 
roducts. 

Representatives of the service bureau will 
ecommend standard preservatives and meth- 
bds of treatment approved by the American 
Nood Preservers’ Association for protection 
f wood against decay, insects and marine bor- 
rs. Likewise, the bureau will investigate new 
nd approved methods of wood treatment to 
crease the use of treated wood for purposes 
rhere such treatment extends its usefulness. 
According to the announcement made by the 
Jational Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
he entire trade extension personnel and facili- 
ies of the participating organizations are to be 
nade available for service under the direction 
»f the manager of the service bureau. To this 
nd, field engineers of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be instructed, 
t meetings to be arranged and by correspond- 
nce, in the proper treatment of wood and the 
se of treated wood for various purposes. 
The manager of the joint activity will be 
>. R. Hicks, secretary-manager of the Ameri- 
an Wood Preservers’ Association service bu- 
eau, who will act under the supervision of a 
oint executive committee representing the two 
issociations. Mr. Hicks is recognized as an 
utstanding authority in the wood preservation 
ield. The policy of this joint executive com- 
nittee will be adhered to in all pubtications, 
.dvertising and news items in which treated 
vood is mentioned or may be mentioned to 
dvantage. 

“Officials of the participating associations,” 
ays the announcement, “have indicated their 
trong belief that in this manner jointly they 
nay successfully maintain and widen the uses 
or lumber which otherwise would have em- 
loyed other materials. This co-operative ac- 
ivity will be beneficial alike to the treated 
rroducts, and to those species of wood which 
ave the advantage of a high degree of natural 
esistance to decay or other deterioration.” 
** *k * 

Retailers Use Advertising Copy 
Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 21.—Many retail 
ambermen are daily requesting sets of mats 


or local advertising prepared by the National 
umber Manufacturers’ Association as one of 


its co-operative trade extension activities. These 
suggested bits of advertising matter are dis- 
tributed free, on request. For example, one day’s 
mail brought in fourteen requests from re- 
tailers for sets of this advertising copy. The 
mats are made available through an agency 
service that would be too expensive for most 
individual retailers to employ. In other words, 
they have the service of one of the world’s 
largest advertising agencies for nothing. All 
the National association asks is that they get 
the ads into their local papers. The mats are 
accompanied by a series of building page ar- 
ticles with the suggestion that the retailers 
endeavor to have them run in connection with 
their ads. All of these articles contain valu- 
able hints for the building page. 


* * * * 
VALUE OF TRADE MARK 


Public Regard for Tree Symbol May Be 
Worth Millions 


WasHincton, D. C., Jan. 21.—The National 
the 


Tree Symbol—trademark of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to be used 
in promoting the sales of 
guaranteed lumber the 
moment the industry is 
prepared to furnish 
grade-marked and trade- 
marked lumber in suffi- 
cient volume—is designed 
to proclaim a_ superior 
quality of lumber from America’s best mills. 
While there has been here and there some 
skepticism concerning the value of a national 
trademark a little delving into recent history 
should remove all doubt in this regard. 

For example, the late Andrew Carnegie, ad- 
dressing a graduating class at Stevens Insti- 
tute some years ago, said: “If you can sell 
a hat for one dollar you can sell it for two 
dollars if you stamp it with your name and 
make the public feel that your name stands 
for something.” 

Fifteen years ago President Green, of the 





American Standard Lumber 


National Biscuit Co., in a public address 
stated that he esimated the trademark 


“Uneeda” as worth to his company more than 
one million dollars for each letter of that 
coined word. The trademark of Mennen’s 
talcum powder is today valued at $10,000,000. 
In a plan to dissolve the American Tobacco 
Co., the trade marks were valued at more 
than $45,000,000, out of a total valuation of 


some $227,000,000. Many other examples 
could be quoted. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation has embarked upon a campaign, au- 
thorized and directed by the Trade Extension 
Committee, which when it is running in full 
swing will cause buyers to enter lumber yards 
and demand lumber “with a tree on it.” That 
will be the National Tree Symbol, the sign 
of quality lumber, carrying the grade-mark of 
the manufacturer and backed by a financial 
guarantee. 
** * * 
Many Requests from Eastern Users 


New York City, Jan. 21.—During the last 
quarter of 1928, the eastern division of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
received 290 requests for help or information 
on the use of lumber—from contractors, State 
officials, architects and other lumber consu- 
mers. Thirty architects, ten contractors, four- 
teen railroads, twenty-eight individual builders 
and fifteen ship and boat builders sent in re- 


TX Joins Effort for Treated Wood 


ureau Will Push Sales of Preserved Lumber—Pine Tree Mark Is a Big Asset—Films and 
Contest Win Farmers’ Interest—Hangar Blueprints Issued 


quests. These calls were in addition to those 
arising immediately from visits by members of 
the staff, or from major projects being con- 
ducted by the eastern division. 


* * * * 
FARMERS SUBMIT MANY PLANS 


Contestants’ Letters Reveal Desire for Finer 
Farm Homes 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 21—The wide in- 
terest which farmers all over the country are 
manifesting in the ideal farm home contest, 
staged by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in co-operation with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is indicated by 
the fact that the farm bureau reported on Jan. 
18 a total of 523 plans submitted. This was 
an increase from 200 late in December. It is 
expected that as the final drive gets under way, 
the number of active contestants wi!l largely 
increase. The contest is scheduled to close 
Keb. 15. “If we should receive a plan for 
each letter that has come in wanting to know 
more about our contest, the number of plans 
would run into the thousands,” says the re- 
port. 

A man in South Dakota, on the date of the 
report, had sent in a request for 300 copies 
of the contest rules, to be distributed among 
farmers in his locality. A letter likewise 
came in from a woman in Mississippi enclos- 
ing a long list of names, with a request that 
copies of the rules be sent directly. She 
wanted everyone in her territory to know 
about the contest. 

The majority of the persons who are send- 
ing in plans have been looking forward for 
years to having the homes of their dreams, 
and their letters indicate they are planning to 
build them in the not distant future. A South 
Dakota man writes: “I have drawn the ac- 
companying plan, which we will use in re- 
modeling our old farm home, which was built 
or rather begun by my father in 1886.” 

A Minnesota party writes: “My dream has 
always been to have a comfortable as well as 
a beautiful house. The old home where I was 
raised was quite handsome, but inconvenient. 
We find most of the old farm houses so. They 
are very poorly planned—not even closets in 
bedrooms.” 

The following is from a correspondent in 
Maine: “Someone has said, ‘Home making is 
a profession—a God-given duty.’ If more of 
our young people regarded it as such, there 
would be fewer divorce cases than there are 
at the present time. There never has or never 
will be a substitute for the home. I have 
drawn my ideal farmi home that I want to 
build. We are fortunate enough to 6wn some 
land in a most delightful spot, and this will 
be the setting.” 

A Virginia man writes: “I was born on a 
farm, and have been engaged in agriculture 
all my life. I would like to submit my plans, 
as I am now on a new place, making arrange- 
ments for all buildings.” 


“Transformation” Film Helps Contest 


Reports are beginning to come in from the 
showing of the modernizing film, “The Trans- 
formation,” in various counties throughout the 
country. The movie is a sort of companion 
piece of the ideal farm home contest, the two 
working nicely together. At last accounts, 
showings of the film had been completed in 
twenty-three different counties, with a total 
attendance of about nine thousand farm peo- 
ple. Some bookings were canceled in these 
counties on account of severe weather, while 
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the attendance at other showings here and 
there was a bit disappointing, chiefly due to 
the same cause. Con.fhents on the film were 
uniformly very encouraging. All told, there 
were one hundred and two showings in the 
twenty-three counties, or about five to a county. 
Before the circulation of the film ends, the 
county showings in many instances will be as 
high as ten. 

Here is a sample of the comments on the 
film, which comes from Mahoning County, 
Ohio: “Very well received. Much enthusiasm 
shown.” In one county the film was shown 
to a group of young people. This comment 
was made: “Picture well received. There 
were times, during the showing that they were 
so attentive and so moved that you could 
have heard a pin drop in the room.” Similar 
comments are coming in from those in charge 
of the showing of the film in all sections. 

a 


NEW AIRPLANE HANGAR DATA 


Booklet Will Guide Lumber Sellers—Blue 
Prints Are Available 

WasuHincton, D. C., Jan. 21.—‘Airplane 
Hangar Construction,” a booklet issued less 
than a year ago by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, is now ready for dis- 
tribution in revised form. The revision is in- 
tended to bring this valuable publication, for 
which the demand was very great, abreast of 
the latest developments and Government prac- 
tice in the rating of airports. It is much 
more comprehensive than the initial booklet, 
and by the same token more valuable to own- 
ers of planes and of airports. 

It sets forth the requirements on which De- 
partment of Commerce ratings are based, it 
contains much general information on air- 
ports, their laying out, financing methods and 
the construction of airport facilities. It like- 
wise gives detailed plans and elevations for 
airport buildings, particularly hangars. Some 
details on materials are given, and bills of 
materials have been planned for those desir- 
ing them for specific types of hangars. 

The booklet begins with a general discussion 





of airport requirements, and a brief history of 
the rapid strides made by towns and cities in 
developing along this line during the last two 
years. In it will be found some of the ex- 
periences of various communities in connection 
with the selection of sites, laying out of fields 
and runways, erection of buildings etc., to- 
gether with the Government requirements in 
these respects. 


The costs and hazards of building construc- 
tion are discussed, and some general construc- 
tion details are given; also data concerning 
heating, lighting, plane repairing and plane 
fueling problems. In short, it seeks to furnish 
quite complete information for communities, 
companies and individuals interested in air- 
ports and hangar construction. 


Another section of the bulletin gives detailed 
onstruction plans. There are eight plates giv- 
ing plans and elevations for the several sizes 
of standard hangars; four giving roof truss 
details, and one detail plate for hangar door 
construction. Working blueprints, together 
with the necessary bills of materials for each 
type of structure, are available from the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
through its Washington headquarters. A. nomi- 
nal charge will be made for plans to cover 
cost of preparation and distribution. 

A table will be found giving the span, length 
and height overall of 105 recognized commer- 
cial airplane models. 


To Increase Use of Treated Wood 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 21.—In order to 
facilitate the retail distribution of preserved 
wood, which is wood so impregnated’ with 
chemicals as to become resistant to decay and 
to the attacks of wood-destroying insects, the 
National Committee on Wood Utilizaticn of 
the Department of Commerce has selected a 
subéommittee which will work under the chair- 
manship of T. F. Laist, director of research 
in retail lumber at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

This subcommittee will develop sources of 
supply ahd distribution facilities for pre- 


served wood. Heretofore, this material has 
only been available to those who order in 
large quantities for such uses as railroad ties, 
poles, piling, and so on. The present aim of 
the subcommittee is to make it possible for the 
small consumer to take advantage of the use 
of preserved wood, and to purchase it as does 
the large consumer. 

The subcommittee members are: W. D. 
Brinckloe, Easton, Md.; W. F. Chew, Balti- 
more, Md.; Thornton Estes, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Irving B. Hiett, Toledo, Ohio; G. 
Kelly, Flint, Mich.; M. E. Meacham, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. S. Quinter, Washington, D. C., 
and Louis J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio. 

The National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion has for its purpose a closer utilization of 
the country’s timber resources, in order to 
promote commercial reforestation. 


Forestry Commission Proposed 


Littte Rock, Ark., Jan. 21—One of the 
earliest bills introduced in the forty-seventh 
general assembly of Arkansas was offered by 
Representative Wilson of Ouachita County, pro- 
viding for an honorary forestry commission. 
The bill proposes a commission composed of 
five members whose terms shall vary from two 
to six years and who shall be especially quali- 
fied in knowledge of forest lands and forest 
industries of the State. The commission is to 
co-operate with the United States Department 
of Agriculture and with the farmers, forest 
owners and other residents and organizations 
of Arkansas in the prevention and suppression 
of forest fires and forest insects and tree dis- 
eases. A State forester is to be appointed 
whose duties shall be similar to those of for- 
esters in other States. 





THE REVISED EDITION of the chain store di- 





A. | 


rectory, issued by the National Association of | 
Real Estate Boards, will carry the addresses | 


of 9,181 chains, representing 36 different lines 
of business. The earlier edition of the direc- 
tory, compiled in May, 1927, contained the 
names of 4,903 chains, in 30 separate lines of 
business. 


Urges Manufacturers to Get Into Line 


Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 22.—E. L. Carpenter, president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has ad- 


dressed a letter to National Lumber trade extension subscribers 


and 


members of affiliated regional 


associations, 


strongly urging them to get into line promptly and prepare to furnish grade-marked and trade-marked lumber to meet 
the demand from the consuming public which is certain to follow the National advertising of this quality product of 


the industry. 


To NATIONAL LUMBER TRADE EXTENSION SUBSCRIBERS ; 
ASSOCIATIONS : 


oF AFFILIATED REGIONAL 


His letter follows: 


AND MEMBERS 


President Carpenter concludes with the statement that of course the mills in which he is interested will 
do what he is asking other lumber manufacturers to do. 


To my mind, a convincing advertising campaign of this sort, 
supported by our performance as manufacturers, in accordance with 





Fellow Lumbermen: 


We are on the threshold of a great on for the lumber 
industry. 

The directors and the trade extension committee have instructed 
the manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
proceed immediately to advertise the “National Tree” trade mark 
and the regional trade-grade marks as visualized guaranties in the 
buying of lumber. 

The first preparatory step in this advertising will appear within 
a month in national publications with a circulation of 6,000,000. 

It is planned to make the announcement this spring that trade- 
and grade-marked lumber is abundantly available and to urge buyers 
to call for it, insist upon it, and expect it. 

The effect of this advertising will be practically to notify the 
American people that in buying lumber they may depend upon 
the “National Tree”—symbol of dependable quality, uniform manu- 
facture and integrity of standard grading. 

It is unnecessary for me to remind men of imagination of what 
it means to have the lumber-buying world convinced that to get 
good material it is enough to buy their product—the lumber with 
the “National Tree” symbol on it. 





the advertising means a great increase in our share of the general 


market for building and industrial materials, better prices—quality | 


prices—and a tighter grip on the markets and uses for our products. 

It would be absurd—even stupid—for us to order and pay for 
costly and impressive advertising of regionally grade-marked or 
trade-marked lumber, guaranteed by a National trade-mark, and 
not provide the lumber marked as we advertise it. 
delay in providing the goods we offer. 

I urge you to equip your mills to mark your standard lumber, 
and to inform your trade that you will supply it with marked 
lumber conforming to the specifications recommended by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and featured in 
national advertising. .Full information will be put in our hands by 
the association. During the next few weeks you will -be given the 
opportunity to secure licenses to use the “National Tree” mark, 
advertising “American Standard Lumber from America’s Best 
Mills.” 

Of course, the mills in which I am interested will do what I 
am asking you to do. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Signed) FE. L. Carpenter, President. 


We should not 
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Are We As Lumbermen, Accepting Our 
~ Individual Responsibility? 


[By Benjamin R. Ellis, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association] 


When I ask if we are accepting our individual responsibility I mean 
with reference to the present campaign in which the lumber industry 
as a whole is now engaged. 

If each association of manufacturers, representing each and every 
species of wood manufactured in this country, is contributing its share 
toward the campaign to rehabilitate 
the lumber business, then each mill- 
man and his employees, whether they 
be sales managers or shipping clerks, 
and each sales organization in the 
field with its force of salesmen, and 
each and every one of us, must bear 
our full share of the burden morally 
to further the advertising and trade 
promotion campaign. The next step 
beyond the millman and his fully 
equipped sales force is the whole- 
saler, millwork man and the retail 
lumberman. They, as well as the 
producer, must take hold and work 
with the trade extension program or 
else we will not arrive at the destina- 
tion for which we think we have 
bought tickets. 

It is easy to see that from the 
moral standpoint each one of us 
Bronze plate on old Midway who makes his living or gets his 
(Ga.) church building of all dividends from the lumber business, 

cypress construction no matter from what branch, must 
accept and must meet his own individual responsibility toward that 
business, 

In beginning the campaign to increase the confidence of the public 
in wood and lumber as a whole the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has adopted that excellent slogan, “Certified by Centuries 
of Service.” No criticism can be made with reference to this slogan 
for it tells the truth and I think that each of us is happy to work 
under a slogan that means what it says. However, while we can truth- 
fully certify to the centuries of service that lumber has given in the 
past, is it developing that this same truth is being proved and will it 
be proved in later years when we look at the question from the stand- 
point of the construction of buildings and houses in which lumber is 
used today and for the last ten or fifteen years. 

The reason why this slogan of ours is so truth-telling today is that 
our forefathers, when they used lumber or timber, were very careful 
to choose and select only those species and the grade of those species 
that they knew without question would serve the particular purpose 
they had in mind. They used quality material, which means the best 


species indicated by the work and the _best grade required for that 
work, 











Are Mistakes Being Made? 


If we examine into the construction of the buildings and houses 
being erected all over the country today, I feel certain that some of 
you will feel as I do that certain mistakes in judgment are being made, 
or, is it willful disregard of the very obvious axioms of lumber con- 
struction? 

Nature presented us with certain durable woods, which are antiseptic 
and have within themselves preservatives which retard decay and de- 
terioration to a very great extent, when the heart wood is used on 
exposed portions of buildings or in places where certain destroying 
influences are present. 

You can find all over the country examples of houses and churches, 
built of wood, which have withstood the elements for centuries. Only 
durable woods were used in such construction—woods which would 
have stood the test of time whether they were painted or not. In fact, 
many instances are on record and still visible where no paint was ever 
used; and still these durable woods have stood up and show us what 
can be done if care and attention are paid to what nature has provided 
for our use, 

This so-called speculative building which has raged all over the 
country has probably been responsible for the use of more lumber in 
exposed places, which was never intended by nature to be used in such 


places, than any other one movement within the memory of most of us, 

When our forefathers built the homes that are literally “Certified by 
Centuries of Service,” we know full well that they knew exactly from 
what species of tree their lumber came and they also knew where to 
use all-heart material and where to use the material that contained sap. 

Today the average so-called speculative builder will use any species 
of lumber for Sutside or exposed work and pay no attention to whether 
it is heart or sap wood. We must admit that when painted they all 
look alike and it is this ability to cover up the mistakes of using incor- 
rect species and improper grades that allows these builders to use lumber 
for exposed work that positively will not stand the test of time unless 
fully and thoroughly well painted very frequently, which in most cases 
will not be done. 

What is the responsibility of the man who uses lumber for exposed 
work that every lumberman knows will not last over a few years, if 
the rain enters and the decay germs begin to get in their deadly work? 
tle unquestionably is doing harm to lumber as a whole and it seems 
to me that we as lumbermen should formulate some method to curb 
this evil which has crept upon us. 


What Is the Retail Lumberman’s Responsibility? 


What.is the responsibility of the retail lumberman when a customer 
walks into his place of business and asks for lumber with which to 
repair some of the outside parts of his house? Does the retailer do 
right to follow the lines of least resistance, as is frequently done, and 
sell this customer stock for outside work that he knows has no par- 
ticular claim to rot resistance, or should he make an intelligent effort 
to educate his customer so that he will know that there are durable 
species, and that these species were meant by nature for outside or ex- 
posed work, and the non-durable species for inside use where they 
do not come into contact with the elements? 

In one of our western cities recently we learned of the man who 
built a warehouse some ten years ago. At the end of five years he 
went to his millwork man with the request for quotations on replacing 
some of his sash which had rotted out. He bought for replacement 

















One of the two headstones, or more properly headboards, erected in 
1770 and still doing service 


sash which were made of identically the same wood as had been used 
five years previously when the building had first been constructed. 
These sash were bought in both cases for the one and only reason that 
they were the cheapest sash that could be supplied. At the end of a 
second period of five years our warehouse man had again to replace 
some of the same sash for the same reason—they had again rotted out. 
This time he was insistent in asking, “Can’t I get sash that won't rot out 
in five years?” To this the millwork man replied that he could get sash 
that would not rot out, but as he had kept on buying the cheapest sash 
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that was made, he had no one to blame but himself. If he would pay 
60 cents more per sash he could get all-heart red cypress, which the 
millwork man was willing to swear would last during his lifetime and 
in all probability that of his children and his children’s children unto the 
third and fourth generation. The moral here is that had the millwork 
man told in detail the difference between heart red cypress and some 
less durable wood, the warehouse man would have saved money in the 
first place by buying quality lumber which, while slightly higher in 
price than the less durable woods, was the cheapest buy in the long 
run, as it would obviate the necessity of repair bills. 

If the retailer and the millwork man, and every one of us, will not 
accept responsibility to the public at large, we will find that many of 
our customers will leave us and go to some substitute for lumber, 
feeling that we have not given them the benefit of the knowledge which 
we have and which in turn we should have passed on to them. 


Durable Woods on Outside; Non-Durable on Inside 


Every foot of lumber manufactured ultimately finds its way to some 
kind of a market and is consumed. Durable woods are used on the 
inside as well as the outside of house construction and the non-durable 
woods are used on the outside as well as on the inside of similar con- 
struction. How much better it would be if only the durable woods 
were used on the outside and the non-durable woods were used on the 
inside. Our customers over a long period of time would be better 
satisfied with the resultant freedom from repair bills, and we as lum- 
bermen would know that we, through our greater knowledge, had 
properly guided those customers who have a right to look to us for an 
intelligent handling of what after all should be a reciprocal proposition; 
that is, we should give full value for the money we receive. 

Most retailers admit that they follow the line of least resistance, in 
that when people ask for lumber, and keep on asking “Is that the 
cheapest you have?” they in many cases offer the species and grade of 








trouble comes, the dissatisfied customer says frankly, for all the world 
to hear, “There’s no more good lumber—I can not get lumber like my 
father and grandfather used to get.” Is the customer to blame for this 
feeling, or is the dealer who allowed him to buy a species or a grade 
that never should have been used for that purpose? I think that they 
are both to blame, the one because he did not ask questions, though 
the other is the more to blame, in that he did not take just a few min- 
utes out of the many that he frequently wastes, waiting for customers to 
come in, and explain a few of the truths which all of us learn right 
early in our lumber experience. 


You have all been rather well educated in the difference between 
cotton and wool, for instance, as a protection against cold. You know 
that wool will protect you against cold better than cotton. You, no 
doubt, use your knowledge in this respect but when you know that 
heart red cypress (merely as an illustration) is better than practically 
any other wood as a guardian against decay, do you use this knowledge 
to teach your customers the difference between a non-durable species 
and one that has every claim to durability that centuries of proof will 
substantiate? ii 


To What Depths Have We Sunk? 7 


Most retail lumber dealers will admit as thousands are doing, and 
in greater and greater numbers every day, that in their anxiety to get 
business by being the lowest bidder on a job they have been buying 
cheaper and cheaper lumber in order to have material that they can 
furnish at the lowest possible price and thus get moré jobs and secure 
a greater volume of business. In fact it has become so bad in one 
mid-western city that in a public meeting recently the dealers were 
openly accused of handling junk rather than lumber. To what depths 
have we sunk when we lose sight of our responsibility to those who 
have a right to expect us to carry high grade material as well as the 
lowest grade that it is possible to buy; that when asked for an all- 











After a lapse of 158 years this cypress headboard shows no signs of rot, but rather has been worn away by time and the weather 


lumber which they can sell at the very lowest price. This low priced 
lumber may be the very worst thing that the customer should have. If 
he is putting down a new porch floor or replacing the bases of his 
veranda posts or columns, or putting up a fence, we all know ‘that 
he should have some one of the durable species of wood such as the 
coast type of cypress or, as it is commercially known, Tidewater red 
cypress, and that he should -have the heart grade, rather than a sappy 
grade or some one of the non-durable species of wood. 

If the architect or contractor, millwork man or retailer, when called 
upon for advice as to the building or repairing of any structure, would 
point out the relatively slight increase in cost by the use of cypress or 
one of the durable species, for the exposed work, they could easily 
demonstrate that the added freedom from repair bills and greater se- 
curity from decay greatly overcome this slight increase in cost. As- 
suming that there is 5,000 feet of lumber used on the exposed or out- 
side portions of a house and porches etc., and assuming that if Tide- 
water red cypress is used in place of some of the very commonly used 
non-durable species, and that this cypress will cost $10 a thousand feet 
more than the non-durable species, it is easily seen how little extra 
money it takes to make the average house greatly resistant to rot and 
decay. Even-though the amount of lumber used is twice or three times 
5,000 feet and the increase in price of cypress or other durable species 
is $15 or $20 a thousand more than the non-durable species, it still 
holds that the wise man will pay this difference for the very simple 
reason that in the long run, over a period of years, the use of the 
durable species, while slightly higher in price to start with, is abso- 
lutely the cheapest in the end. 


Why Not Try to Educate the People? 


Knowing these things as we do, and every mother’s son of us does 
know them, why don’t we try to educate people so that they, in their 
ignorance, will not commit the blunders we see them committing all 
the time, and which mean trouble sooner or later. And when the 


heart clear grade in some one of the durable woods our local dealers 
are forced to have such stock shipped in from some outside central 
point, just because they do not carry quality material which they can 
recommend with no qualm of their conscience? 

Whose fault is it that the public says, “You can’t get good lumber 
anymore’? This is a belief which many thousands of people have 
and will continue to have until such time as we lumbermen tell the 
truth about our own product and educate the world at large to know 
the vast difference between the durable woods and those that have no 
claim whatever to durability. 

If we are to work under our slogan of “Certified by Centuries of 
Service,” it would seem as though we must accept a responsibility and 
see to it that present and future construction is so handled that durable 
woods are allocated to the outside, exposed positions, and the non-dur- 
able woods placed where they logically belong, on the inside. If the 
men of years ago, by their intelligent choice and use of wood or 
lumber, gave us proof of this product’s longevity, and thus made this 
slogan possible and truth-telling, what in the world is the matter with 
us today that we allow the many glaring examples of the misuse of the 
numerous species of lumber we today offer the bewildered public? One 
hundred years ago about seven species of wood were used, while today 
we are trying to make the public accept fifty-seven varieties. 


Longevity of Cypress Demonstrated by Headboards 


In two of our southern cemeteries there stand monuments erected in 
1770 to the memory of men and women who knew what they were 
doing when they caused their headstones, or possibly it is better to call 
them headboards, to be made of all-heart Tidewater red cypress. After 
the lapse of 158 years, these testimonials both to the memory of the 
departed pioneers and to the longevity of a most remarkable wood are 
nearly as well preserved as the day they were erected. True, they are 
slightly eroded by the action of rain and weather but no indication of 
decay can be found. Marble slabs erected at about the same time 
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have eroded or sluffed off fully as much as the wooden monuments, so 
that those of us who have examined these wonderful examples of the 
long life of a durable species of wood wonder if, after all, tombstones 
should be erected of marble or whether it might not be better to use 
an enduring wood instead. 

There stands on the banks of one of our southern rivers a venerable 
cypress tree to which was attached in 1705 an all-heart cypress sign- 
board on which was originally posted the charges in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, for crossing on the ferry which in those days moved across 
this river. From 1705 until the present time this sign has stood the 
test of time and weather and fully bears out the faith reposed in it 
by its original owner when he chose a durable wood rather than a non- 
durable wood. Less durable woods grew then and still grow all along 
the banks of this river but the foresight of our forefathers made them 
use heart red cypress in this section for exposed places and the less 
durable woods for the interior floors and other places where longevity 
was not to be considered. 

A little thought will convince us that there is a good reason why 
architects and builders are today putting down concrete, brick or tile 
veranda or porch floors. It is because the home builder, whether he was 
the owner or contractor, used a species of lumber that actually rotted 
out in a few years and convinced the owner that as all good lumber 
had ceased to exist, it behooved him to replace his rotted out floors 
with some material more enduring than his experience would indicate 
lumber to be. If the retailer had educated this home owner to the 
fact that there are durable and non-durable woods and that heart ma- 
terial should be used when exposed to the weather, there would have 
been used some one of the durable species and the grade would have 
been all-heart. 


Tell Truth and Recommend Proper Lumber 


The same thing is true with window sash. Many people living on 
Main Street think that steel sash are far better than wooden sash as 
they find that in some cases in recent years wooden sash go to pieces 
in from two years upwards. They think of steel as something that 
does not decay, but the main thing they are trying to do is to get away 
from the wood that decays so quickly that the man on the street loses 
his confidence in lumber as a whole. When we know that the public is 
trying to get away from wood that decays rapidly when exposed to 
the weather, and is therefore easily sold on the idea of using steel or 
brick or concrete, why do we not tell the truth and recommend not 
merely lumber but that species of lumber and that grade of the species 
that are clearly indicated by the problem in hand. There are certain 
laws of nature which should be allowed to govern in these matters. 
Good old Mother Nature has done her very best for us and has given 
us these durable woods so that we could combat some of the storms 
which she herself originates, and withstand the decay which time 
always brings to materials and things that do not follow her laws. 


p ia 
Why will we not learn to profit from what nature has given us ang 


follow her teachings and use our various species of wood as she cer. 
tainly intended them to be used and not prostitute our non-durable 
species by using them where nature never intended that they be used? 

We say “There is a wood for every purpose.” All right, let each of 
us find the best wood for each purpose and then so educate our cys. 
tomers that a hundred years from today our slogan, “Certified by 
Centuries of Service,” will still bear out our wisdom in selecting it as 
the flag under which we are trying to fight and win back the confidence 
of the world. Confidence begets confidence, don’t forget that. If you i! 



















Old church at Midway, Ga., built of cypress in 1792 and still in good 
condition 


have confidence that you are doing your best to educate your customer 
and telling him the truth about the many species of lumber on the mar- 
ket today, he will have confidence in your judgment and, by following 
your advice, reap the benefits that should accrue from honest people 
doing business with one another. Let us each, therefore, accept our 
individual responsibility and, stepping out, tell the truth and let the 
chips fall where they will. 


Philadelphians Agree on Millwork Practices 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 21.—The long 
awaited document on millwork was made public 


The interior and exterior stock woodwork 


“Table of Specific Purposes” in these recom- 
mendations. 


today by the Philadelphia Building Congress, 
a group composed of retail lumbermen, sash 
and door manufacturers, contractors and archi- 
tects. The purpose of the report is to clarify 
and unify the best local practices with respect 
to millwork and finish lumber. 

The conclusions of the document will be 
uniformly adopted by architects, engineers and 
other specifiers, and by millmen, lumbermen 
and builders, and there will accrue as a result 
of this economic simplification and better mu- 
tual understanding, substantial benefits to the 
lumber and building industry. 

Two years have been spent in reaching these 
agreements. The following five subdivisions 
of the specification on lumber, carpentry and 
millwork were recommended: Structural lum- 
ber and carpentry, interior and exterior mill- 
work, interior and exterior stock woodwork 
and millwork, stairwork and cabinet work. At- 
tention was called to the fact that all millwork 
and lumber should be protected from the 
weather while in transit from the point of 
production to the job; and when delivered at 
the site should be immediately placed under 
cover and be well protected from the weather. 

Regarding structural lumber, the report de- 
clares that all lumber and heavy timber should 
be specified in terms of commercial grades con- 
forming to the basic grading provisions, and 
in the sizes given in the latest edition of the 
American Lumber Standards. 


and millwork shall include all flooring, siding, 
shiplap, ceiling, tongued and grooved boards, 
or other items normally carried in stock by 
lumber dealers, and not architecturally designed 
as millwork proper. The quality and size of 
interior and exterior stock woodwork and mill- 
work should be described in terms of American 
Standards lumber and molding grades, sizes, 
designs, and patterns, the grades to be deter- 
mined by whether the wood is to be painted 
or finished natural. All interior stock wood- 
work and millwork should be kiln dried; 
exterior stock woodwork and millwork may be 
either thoroughly air dried or kiln dried, pref- 
erably air dried. The dressed thickness for 
all stock woodwork should not be less than the 
commercial thickness prescribed by the Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards, which is 1/32-inch less 
for one-inch than the “industrial” thickness. 
The sizes and designs of stock trim and mold- 
ings should be in accordance with the standard 
“7,000 Series.” 

All interior and exterior millwork should 
be kiln dried; exterior millwork may be either 
thoroughly air dried or kiln dried, according 
to the regulations set forth by the document. 
The wood to be employed for all interior and 
exterior millwork, such particularly as finish, 
trim, window and door frames, sash and doors, 
cornices, built-up and solid columns, etc., should 
be clearly described by the specifications or on 
the detail drawings, or both, preferably allow- 
ing comparable choice in accordance with the 


For exterior built-up, specially detailed col- 
umns, the Building Congress states that it 1s 
essential that the wood be selected for the dura- 
bility of the species, such as heart white pine, 
heart red cypress or heart yellow poplar. In 
the use of hardwoods for exterior work, the 
architect is admonished to give heed to their 
behavior under various weather conditions and 
consider their characteristics such as checking, 
warping, and twisting as well as the proper 
use of weather resisting varnish. Of all the 
hardwoods in existence, the white oaks have the 
greatest resistance to decay. However, if white 
oak is used, it should be especially well sea- 
soned, remembering also that the thicker the 
wood the longer it takes to cure and the more 
readily it checks. When door frames are 
made of oak or other hardwood the thickness 
of this wood should not be more than 134-inch 
and if thicker, a backing of other wood should 
be used. 

The congress, in its recommendations, states 
that when it is decided to use exterior veneer 
doors, the veneer should be at least one-quarter 
of an inch thick and should be put on with 
water resistant glue. . 

All persons identified with the lumber 1- 
dustry have been sent copies of the document, 
and in the near future material which does 
not conform with the specifications and recom- 
mendations of the Philadelphia Building Con- 
gress will have no demand in this territory. 
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A report of the results of a study of operat- 
ing expenses and net profits of building ma- 
erial dealers during 1927 has just been pub- 
ished by the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 














‘Bearch. This study was undertaken at the in- 


tance of the Atlas Portland Cement Co., which 


‘Tiumnished the funds to defray the cost. The 


report 1s based on figures submitted to the 
wreau by 288 individual dealers, and by 61 line- 
yard organizations operating 770 yards. The 
volume of business represented was well above 
150,000,000. For purposes of classification 
ine-yards were defined as those operating more 
than three yards. All the others reporting for 
this study were firms operating fewer than 
hree yards. 
Lumber and Building Materials 

The individual yards were not treated in a 
ingle group, but were classified into groups 
cording to the type of merchandise sold. 
he first division or group included individual 
ards whose sales primarily were of lumber. 
There were 129 dealers in this group, their 
erchandise consisting of lumber and kindred 
products such as millwork, insulation, lath, 
oofing, etc., sales of these materials constitut- 

75 per cent of their total sales. This group 
had an average gross margin of 24 per cent of 
net sales and total expenses of 23 per cent, 
leaving total net profit of 1 per cent over and 
above returns on investment. The rate of 
sock-turn in-this group was 3.1 times a year. 
The largest single item was outward transpor- 
tation and delivery. Executive salaries came 
next and were closely followed by wages of 
yard and warehouse force and total interest. 
The larger lumber firms had lower expense 
ratios and a tendency toward lower gross mar- 
gins. Those with higher stock turnover oper- 
ated on lower gross margins and had lower 
total expense. In the larger cities the sales 
force, traveling expense and advertising ex- 
pense were higher than in the sinall cities. The 
delivery costs varied with the size of the city. 
lt is noted that variations in operating expense 
ratios exerted more influence on profits than 
id variations in gross margins. The gross 
margin for the lumber division was similar to 
that shown by other merchandise divisions. 
The total expense before interest was lower 
than any other except those selling chiefly lum- 
ber and coal. Interest expense was higher in 
the lumber division than in the mason mate- 
tials. Net profit of lumber was less than mason 
/materials, but more than any other division. 

Lumber and Mason Materials 

The second group was made up of 54 dealers 
handling lumber and mason materials, these 
items constituting more than 75 per cent of 
their total sales. This group constituted 19 
per cent of the total number reporting, exclu- 
sive Of line-yards Figures for gross margin 
and total expense were the same, 23.8 per cent 
of sales with neither profit nor loss. In this 
as in the lumber division the largest single ex- 
Pense item was outward transportation and de- 
livery cost. Firms with the largest sales vol- 
ume had not only low gross margin, but low 
‘xpenses that left a profit, though small. The 
lems of gross margin and total expense were 
the same regardless of size of city. Grouped 
According to rate of profit or loss those with 
¢ higher gross margin realized profit while 
their total expense also was less than the loss 
soup. Lumber did not comprise 75 per cent 
of the total sales in this group, yet many of 
‘he expense items were similar to the lumber 
group, 
Mason Materials, Clay and Lime Products 


alte third group consisted of 51 firms han- 
“ng mason materials, such as brick, cement, 


ime, Plaster, gypsum, sand, gravel, stone and 





clay products other than brick, these iterns con- 
stituting 75 per cent of the total sales. 

The group made up 18 per cent of the totai 
number reporting exclusive of line-yards. The 
typical gross margin was 23.8 per cent of net 
sales and the total expense, including interest, 
22.1 per cent, and net profit, 1.7 per cent. Out- 
ward transportation and delivery comprised 
more than one-fourth of the total operating 
expense of this group. The low gross margin 
ratios in this group were attributed to a 
large percentage of direct shipment sales. Ex- 
pense was lower for large than for small firms 
and wide differences appeared in stock-turns, 
the advantage in operating costs being with 
those of rapid turnover. The savings effected 
were in salaries, wages, retits and interest. Both 
gross margin and expense ratios were smaller 
in large cities than in small. In this group, 
the total expense was less than in the lumber 
division, but delivery expense was _ higher. 
Lower interest expense in the group is owing 
to smaller investment in stock and equipment. 


Dealers Handling Lumber and Coal 


The fourth group consisted of 17 firms whose 
combined sales of lumber and coal were over 
75 per cent of their total sales. The gross 
margin of this group was 23.4 per cent, total 
expense, including interest, 22.8 per cent and 
net profit .6 per cent of net sales. Here, as in 
other groups, outward transportation and de- 
livery expenses were major items of expense 
with executive salaries added. These firms had 
lowest gross margin as well as lowest total 
expense before interest, but their interest ex- 
pense was commonly higher, which made their 
showing less favorable than the mason mate- 
rials division. This group had the lowest sales 
force expense of any division, but outward 
transportation and delivery costs were more 
than for the lumber group. 


Handlers of Mason Materials and Coal 


The fifth group comprised 18 firms whose 
combined sales of mason materials and coal 
amounted to more than 75 per cent of their 
total sales. The gross margin was 24.8 per 
cent, the total expense and interest, 24.6, and 
the net profit .2 per cent of net sales. Out- 
ward transportation and delivery expense were 
7.1 per cent or more than one-quarter of the 
total’ operating expense, the highest of any 
group. This group had the highest gross mar- 
gin also, though its interest charges were lower 
than for any other group, and the heavy ex- 
pense left a low net. 


Dealers in Lumber, Mason Materials, Coal 


The sixth group consisted of 19 firms whose 
sales of lumber, mason materials and coal 
amounted to over 75 per cent of the total sales. 
For this group the gross margin was 23.8 per 
cent. The total expense, including interest, 
was 23.2 per cent, leaving a net of .6 per cent. 
Gross margin for this group was the same as 
for the lumber and mason materials classifica- 
tion. The interest charges were higher than for 
the mason materials and coal. Costs of de- 
livery were Jess than for mason materials and 
coal, but higher than lumber and coal, with 
the same net as the last-named group. 


Expenses of Line-Yard Group 


As already stated the reports of the line- 
yard concerns were studied separately in this 
investigation. There were 61 of these concerns 
operating 770 yards and doing a _ business 
amounting to $66,038,750. In this group lum- 
ber dealers, lumber and mason material dealers 
and mason material dealers only were about 
equally represented. For the line-yards the 
gross margin was 24 per cent of net sales, the 


Operating Expenses of Building Material Dealers 


Research Discloses Effects of Mark-up and Expenses on Net Profit 
According to Size of Yard, Type of Stock and Location 


total expense including interest was 24.2 per 
cent, thus showing a loss of .2 per cent. Large 
firms in the classification made the best show- 
ing. They operated at low gross margin, but 
made their saving in expenditures. Total ex- 
pense tended to vary inversely with the volume. 
Grouped according to deliveries made, those 
delivering smallest percentage of sales operated 
at the lowest gross margin and had a lower 
total expense, with the resulting better show- 
ing than those delivering more than 75 per 
cent of sales. The analysis showed also that 
firms operating more than ten yards made a 
higher gross and consequently a better show- 
ing than firms with fewer than ten yards. The 
total expenditure before interest was the same 
for both groups, but higher total interest fig- 
ures for those with over ten yards made the 
total expenditure, including interest, higher for 
that group. The lower expense ratios of the 
larger organizations were counterbalanced by 
their higher interest. 

_ It was noted in a tabulation not included 
in the bulletin that line-yard organizations car- 
rying more diversified lines tended to operate 
a larger number of yards. High profits were 
accounted for-more by lower expense ratios 
than by higher gross margins. Yard managers’ 
salaries were the largest single item, ranging 
from 2.39 per cent to 6.6 per cent of the total 
sales with the concentration around 4.1. The 
next highest expenses, with the exception of 
interest, were all other yard salaries and wages 
(except delivery), amounting to 2.8 per cent, 
delivery expense amounting to 2.6 per cent, and 
executive salaries amounting to 2.1 per cent. 
Rents of line-yards commonly amounted to 
1.45 per cent of net sales and total interest. to 
3.2 per cent. 

The common figure for gross margin for 
line-yards was similar to firms of less than 
three yards. The total expense for line-yards 
was slightly less than for firms in mason mate- 
rials and coal group, but higher than any other 
division. Line-yards typically suffered net loss, 
whereas building material dealers operating 
less than three yards made profits, except lum- 
ber and mason materials which broke even. 
The relatively low. delivery expense of line- 
yards doubtless is owing to the fact that most 
of these yards are in smaller cities where rela- 
tively few deliveries are made. There is little 
difference between advertising expense of the 
two groups. Rent in percentage of net sales 
was lower for the line-yard firms. 

This report will be of special value to the 
individual retailer for the reason that it con- 
tains an explanation and demonstration of 
methods of applying these figures to his own 
operation for comparative purposes. The full 
title of the booklet is “Operating Expenses of 
Building Material Dealers in 1927,” and it is 
known as Bulletin No. 75 of the Bureau of 
Business Research, Harvard University, Sol- 
diers’ Field, Boston, Mass. The price of the 
bulletin is $1.50 a copy. 





Ir sins or placards of any description are 
placed in the display window be careful to 
place them so that they will not hide or detract 
attention from goods that you want noticed. 
This may seem like unnecessary advice, yet 
nothing is more common than to see a store 
window containing signs or posters, sometimes 
affixed to the glass, that actually conceal a 
considerable area of the window. Often these 
posters advertise some local social, club or 
political activity, the space being accorded 
merely as a matter of accommodation. Worse 
still, such posters are often allowed to remain 
up long past the date on which the advertised 
event took place. 
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In the Capital City of the Sunflower State 


Home of the Vice President Elect—Organization to Promote Remodeling— 


This department arrived in Topeka, the 
capital of the Sunflower State, along in the 
fall when election excitement was still with 
us. Topeka was pretty well lit up on this 
excitement, for Senator Charles Curtis, the 
vice president elect, is a resident of the 
city. Pictures of “Charlie” were displayed 
everywhere. Everybody in Topeka seemed 
sure that the Hoover-Curtis ticket would 
win; but Gov. Smith was making his gal- 
lant fight and was attracting huge crowds; 
and so there was the pleasant agitation of 
uncertainty about the outcome that makes a 
presidential election the country’s greatest 
sporting event. 

Our first call in this attractive city with 
its wide streets and pleasant homes was at 
the office of the McCleery-Dudley Lumber 
Co., where we met Dean S. 
Smith, the secretary and treas- 
urer of the company This is a 
downtown yard. We were espe- 
cially attracted by the show win- 
dows. These are low and fairly 
shallow and so do not permit of 
the full-sized room displays that 
some lumber window decorators 
like especially well. But on the 
other hand, there is an intimate 
quality about them that attracts 
attention when the building is 
next the sidewalk line. They 
are well suited to the display of 
small articles. They take up 
little room, and this is a factor 
of importance if space is at a 
premium, and we have no doubt that they 
are effective business builders and silent 
salesmen. 


Topeka Does Much Remodeling 


Mr. Smith told us that trade was larger 
in volume and more satisfactory in 1928 
than in 1927. An important part of the 
trade is involved in the campaign of re- 
remodeling which Topeka has undertaken. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I believe, has 
already carried stories about the plan and 
its practical operation. A bureau with a 
paid secretary is maintained for the purpose 
of promoting the remodeling idea. Infor- 
mation of all sorts is given out, and notices 
of remodeling prospects are sent regularly 
to the supporting yards. Mr. Smith tells me 
this has resulted in a definite increase of 
remodeling business. Topeka, like many 

other cities, has a large number of staunch 
* houses of an earlier vintage that still have 
strength and wearing qualities left in them, 
but that are not as convenient or as mod- 
ern in appointments as householders like. 
Hence, the dealers are making this practical 
effort to tap a new vein of business by popu- 
larizing and making easy the matter of 
remodeling. 


The McCleery-Dudley Lumber Co. handles 
coal as well as lumber. It is one of the 
few lumber yards in Topeka selling this 
sideline. 


V eteran Caters to Home Owners 


J. B. Heck, of the lumber company bear- 
ing his name, is a veteran dealer. He has 
been selling lumber on the same location for 
thirty-three years. Mr. Heck credits his 
long and successful career to the fact that 
he has always followed the policy of han- 
dling materials of high quality. It takes 
some resolution to do this, especially in a 
city of the size of Topeka. The usual method 
of building a house in a city is to hire a 
contractor and to let him buy the materials. 
The owner will specify certain kinds of fin- 








Modern sheds of the W. 1. Miller Lumber Co., at Topeka, Kan. This 
company is an old-timer in Topeka, having been established in 1895 


ish, decide upon the plan and leave the rest 
to the contractor. And while there are many 
able and conscientious contractors, they can 
hardly be expected to be as critical of qual- 
ity, where it doesn’t show, as the owner is. 

In one sense, the larger the city the more 
people there are who will buy their own 
building materials. The percentage of the 
whole number may not be so large, but the 
actual number is likely to be considerable. 
Mr. Heck caters especially to these owners 
who buy their own materials and are inter- 
ested in quality. -He makes little effort to 
get the business of speculative builders. 
When he does so it is purely on the basis 
of selling what is asked for, with no legal 
or moral responsibility for the use that is 
made of the lumber. He mentioned an in- 
stance of a speculative builder who wanted 
some cheap sheeting. Mr. Heck had none 
in stock. But the man wanted a large 
quantity and, eventually, Mr. Heck sold him 
a carload, f. 0. b. car in Topeka. “I wouldn’t 
have the stuff in my yard,’ Mr. Heck said, 
“and I didn’t want my trucks to haul it 
through the streets. I got paid for it, all 
right, and sold several cars to the man, 
making a sma‘l but, under the circumstances, 
a reasonable profit. I later heard that the 


A Veteran Makes Almost a Religion of Quality 


man bragged that he had gotten all the finish 
for two houses out of this sheeting.” 

This department used to hear a good deal 
about dealers who regraded their lumber; 
and that always meant they put the upper 
line boards into the grade above. I can 
remember many years ago, when grading 
was much less carefully done than it is now, 
that this regrading was taken as a matter 
of course. Met. L. Saley approved of it under 
certain circumstances when it was done 
with some conscience. In these later years 
the practice has fallen into disrepute; and 
while some dealers doubtless still do it, they 
don’t mention the fact in public. 

Well, Mr. Heck regrades his lumber. But 
he does it in a way that differs as completely 
as possible from the old custom. He goes 
through the shipments that come 
in and drops the lower line 
boards into the grade below! 
That’s a horse of a different 
color. This department has heard 
of a few dealers who do this; 
but they are so few in number 
as to be a novelty. 

We mentioned the practice to 
an official of an association of 
lumber manufacturers; and he 
was against the practice. He 
said that the place to do the 
grading was at the mill; and 
that competition could not be on 
a sound basis until the grading 
was done as exactly as was hu- 
manly possible. But he had in 
mind a situation rather different from this 
one. He thought of competition as being 
definitely on grades. But Mr. Heck, as we 
understand it, does not compete by means 
of grade names. He sells by preference to 
owners, and to the usual owner a grade 
name is nothing but a noise. Mr. Heck, as 
we get it, sells pretty largely on his own 
reputation for supplying high quality. His 
average customer probably doesn’t care 4 
hoot whether it is called No. 1 or No. 17. 
He wants the right stuff for the purpose, 
and he relies on Mr. Heck to furnish that 
kind of stuff. Such a person cares a good 
deal about the appearance of the lumber. 
He judges it by looks, and he’s sure of only 
one thing about grading; namely, that knots 
are bad stuff. Of course, Mr. Heck uses the 
current grade names. He has to designate 
the grade to the yard men, and sometimes 
a customer asks what the grade is. But he 
makes it plain that these are just names and 
that houses are built of lumber and not of 
nomenclature; so come out and look at the 
lumber. 

Mr. Heck tells us that much short oak 
flooring is sold in Topeka; more than in all 
the rest of the State combined. But here, 
again, Mr. Heck manages to add a touch of 
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individuality to what he sells. In a given 
pundle of his flooring there is but a single 
grade, and it is all color matched. The yard 
carries but two grades of red cedar shingles; 
one the so-called 50-year shingle, and the 
other the 40-year. As we walked through 
the big yard, Mr. Heck remarked that he 
pought oaly of a comparatively few mills, 
and these mills have satisfied his exacting 
requirements through many years. He 
pointed to manufacturers’ names stamped on 
the ends of the boards. “When a man puts 
his name on his lumber,” he remarked, “you 
can be pretty sure he’s sending you some 
thing of which he’s not ashamed.” 
Specializing in Quality 

It’s interesting to find a yard operated on 
this basis. Naturally, not all yards can or 
should do it. There is a useful 
place for low grade lumber. 
Ways have been developed for 
using it to good advantage, and 
it should be handled and sold. 
Otherwise, there would be a 
lumber shortage. But when a 
community develops among 
some of its buyers a desire for 
really high grade stuff, it is 
pleasant to find there a dealer 
who appreciates and shares in 
this feeling and makes possi- 
ble the purchase of that kind 
of material. Of course, all the 
Topeka yards carry high grade 
material. But Mr. Heck goes 
to the point of carrying little, 
if any, of any other kind. 

D. J. Hathaway, of the J. 
Thomas Lumber Co., mentioned 
the poor quality of many 
houses put together by specu- 
lative builders. Mr. Hathaway 
is another veteran dealer with 
years of experience in all the 
varied angles of lumber retail- 
ing. He told a number of sto- 
ries that have come to his at- 
tention about the _ troubles 
owners have had with incom- 
petent builders or with those 
determined to be crooked. All 
of them illustrated the fact that 
the skill and the honest in- 
tentions of contractors are 
of overwhelming importance to 
the owner of the house being 
built. The owner has small 
chance against a builder who 
is determined to slight or cut 
the quality of the house in or- 
der to make an under-cover 
profit for himself. And if he 
isn’t an experienced and skilled 
mechanic, honesty of intention 
will not of itself produce a 
good house. Once the contract 
is made with such a person, a 
friendly dealer may be able to 
warn the owner and to tell him where to 
watch for factors that will reduce the value 
of the house or increase the cost without 
helping the quality. Years of experience 
seem to indicate that the owner has to 
take many things on faith; and perhaps one 
of the important services a dealer can offer 
his customers is the business of separating 
the sheep from the goats in the flock of 
contractors and to commend the good build- 
ers. This informal partnership between 
good dealer and good contractor, a partner- 
ship that obtains in hundreds and even thou- 
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sands of cases, is one of the primary pieces 
of organization which assures good construc- 
tion and customer satisfaction. 


Looking Over the Speculative Builder 


“Speculative builders have been at work 
to a certain extent in Topeka,’ Mr. Hatha- 
way remarked, “but they’ve probably done 
better work here than their kind has done 
in larger places. A good many cities are 
suffering from bad construction. There’s 
little chance to remodel or otherwise to 
strengthen or improve these badly built 
houses. A person sometimes wonders what 
building inspectors are for and whether 
they are ignorant or corrupt. I’m not think- 
ing especially of Topeka, but rather of some 
other cities where shocking stories are told. 
A building inspector ought to be a reliable 











One of the uses to which lumber is splendidly adapted and a 
use, which is growing rapidly is the erection of picturesque small 
buildings. Roadside stands, filling stations, auto camps and the 
like are*included. Dealers can often make these sales if they have 
ideas on the subject and take the trouble to collect some pictures. 

Above ts a log house that serves as a combined gasoline station 
and office of a public camp ground. Below is the landscape and 
nursery office of Robert and Stanley Talbot, Grinnell, Iowa. The 
rough picket fence of the latter is a notable feature. The little 
building is ceiled inside with weathered boards secured from an 
old mill; one of the early buildings in the community. 





but too 


aid to the inexperienced owner; 
often he seems fo be the accomplice of the 


shifty contractor. It often happens, of 
course, that when a faulty house is built, 
the title is transferred to an innocent party; 
and when the owner finds his house failing 
him there is little chance for him to collect 
damages or otherwise to compensate him. 
These things have given the construction 
world, including lumbermen, a bad repu- 
tation. 

“To meet this situation there has been 
considerable resort to guaranties of one kind 


or another. Some of these, no doubt, can 
be worked out to a fair degree of satisfac- 
tion. But that is usually possible only if the 
dealer actually builds the house and sells it 
to the family that is to live in it. This in- 
volves such a radical change in business poli- 
cies that few lumbermen care to undertake 
it. As the lumber business is usually con- 
ducted, and as we conduct it, these guaran- 
ties don’t answer the purpose. Poor houses 
can be made of good materials. I’ve found 
that retail guaranties are difficult and mis- 
leading all round. They involve the honest 
dealer in troubles not of his own making. 
And as a rough generalization, the more able 
a lumberman is to make his gukranties good, 
the less likely he is to offer them. This 
company offers no guaranties. We make 
every effort to see that our goods are of a 
satisfactory quality, grades con- 
sidered. But when they are 
sold, we can’t be responsible for 
what mechanics do with them. 

“This applies rather espe- 
cially to roofing. Some outside 
concerns sell roofs applied. 
Some local dealers are doing 
this, too. We do not. I sup- 
pose a yard that applied manu- 
factured roofing and hired its 
own roofers to do it, might 
guarantee its product. But for 
us to guarantee these roofs 
when we don’t apply them 
would mean little except 
trouble for us. There is a 
difference in manufactured 
roofing, of course; but the ap- 
plication is so important in 
producing lasting satisfaction 
that it is the factor of uncer- 
tainty. For us to guarantee 
the roofing that we sell and 
don’t apply would be like a 
druggist guaranteeing his med- 
icines, put up according to a 
physician’s prescription, to 
cure the patient. He can guar- 
antee his drugs to be pure and 
to be compounded according to 
the prescription; but the use 
made of them is out. of his 
control. 

“Like all other dealers, we 
have our troubles with credits. 
It is astonishing to see the 
amount of improvidence and ir- 
responsibility there is in every 
community. It seems that a 
family must have a certain 
margin of income before it real- 
izes the value of planned spend- 
ing and saving. When it has 
gotten about so deeply involved 
in buying things beyond its 
reach, it seems to think that 
when it gets a little money it 
had better use the cash to 
have a good time. Otherwise 
it may never have the chance again.” 

The Chicago Lumber Co., too, is a veteran 
Topeka organization. Robert Pierce tells 
us that he belongs to the family that founded 
the famous Chicago Lumber Co. and that 
this yard has been in business since 1879. 


Trade Divided Too Many Ways 


“Business has been fairly good,’ Mr. 
Pierce remarked. “Like a good many other 
cities, Topeka is dividing its lumber busi- 
ness too many ways. But I don’t know what 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 




















Miniature Newspaper as “Ad” 
3LOOMFIELD, IND., Jan. 21.—The last issue 
lof the “Knot Hole,’ published by the Bloom- 
field Lumber Co., contains many interesting 
squibs, such as the following: 

“Be it ever so mortgaged, there’s no place 
like home.” 

“Uncle Abe says there is one nice thing about 
astor oil; it cannot be misfaken for gin.” 

“Build a home first. A home is the best 
form of family protection.” 

The “Knot Hole” is run as an advertisement 
from time to time in the Bloomfield news- 
apers. It appears in the form of a miniature 
1ewspaper and has attracted wide attention. 
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Short Course for Lumbermen 

Cottece Station, Tex., Jan, 21.—Plans rap- 
idly are being whipped into shape for the lum- 
ermen’s short course, to be held at the Agri- 
ultural and Mechanical College here on Mon- 
lay and Tuesday, Feb. 18 and 19. O. B. Mar- 
in, director of extension service of the college, 
nd E. P. Hunter, general manager of Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co., of Waco, will he the 
hairmen for the first morning session. Dan 
Scoates, professor of agricultural engineering, 
rill be chairman of the first afternoon session. 
Dean E. J. Kyle, school of agriculture, will 
reside at the second morning session, while 
rofessor F. E. Giesecke, professor of agri- 
ulture, will be chairman for the second after- 
n00n session. Among the subjects that will 
e discussed are “Remodeling the Old Home,” 
‘Rat-Proofing Barns,’ “Concrete on the 
“arm,” “Poultry Houses.” “Hog Houses,” 
‘Dairy Barns,” “Preservation of Farm Build- 
ngs,” “Farm Sanitation,” “Grouping of Farm 
uildings for Convenience and Attractive- 
ess,” “Implement Sheds,” “Planning the New 
lome,” and “How to Build Chimneys and 
ireplaces.” 

John E. Hill, president of the Lumbermen’s 
ssociation of Texas, will give an address on 
The Lumbermen’s Opportunity and Responsi- 
ility,” and R. P. Jeter, well-known lumber- 
an of Cameron, will talk on “Why a Lum- 
rmen’s Short Course.” There will be a ban- 


quet on Monday evening, Feb. 18, at which will 
appear speakers from both the lumber frater- 
nity and A. and M. College. 

To take care of the banquet expense, bulle- 
tins and other incidental expenses in connec- 
tion with the short course, each lumberman 
participating will be assessed five dollars. 


CUTS “NSF” CHECK LOSSES 


Universal Form of Counter Check Proves 
Wise Precaution 


Lumber dealers of Weld County, Colorado, 
members of the County Credit Bureau, have 
adopted a universal counter check which oper- 
ates to reduce short check losses. Experience 


check which has been introduced is a construc- 
tive aid. 

The buyer fills in name of bank or trust 
company and its address at the top, on two 
lines provided. Then the check is given ad- 
dress and date and name of payee and amount. 

Between the amount line and the signature 
line is considerable space where, in small type, 
appears this statement: 

I hereby represent that the amount drawn 
for in this check is on deposit to my credit at 
the above named institution free from any 
claims and acknowledge that this amount has 


been paid to me upon my presentation of such 
facts. 

And if for any reason the same is not paid 
when properly presented, I hereby agree that 
in case same is placed in the hands of an at- 
torney or collector for collection $1 and 15 

















This picture ‘shows the 
bins used for storing 
returned cement and 
plaster bags at the new 
retail plant of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., 


at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. These bins are 
built up against the 


side of the warehouse, 
and being of tight con- 
struction are damp- 
proof. The small struc- 
ture immediately ad- 
joining the sack bins is 
used for storing grease 
and other Iubricants 











indicated that a high proportion of short checks 
were written on counter blanks. While most 
short checks were paid eventually by those 
making them, they entailed loss. 

Some short checks were written by buyers 
who thus forced a form of credit. Others were 
accidental. Either way, the universal counter 





This Week’s 


A Better Way of Piling Round Posts 


Increased safety, as well as added neatness and faster work, are 
the strong points of a new way of piling round posts, described for 
readers of the American Lumberman by Frank S. Lightner, of the 
Lightner Lumber Co., St. Edward, Neb., as follows: 


“The creosoted yellow pine posts now being used extensively in 
this part of the country are very slick when received, and we had a 
good deal of trouble in piling the round posts. In making a square 
pile of the round posts a man could not tell at what moment they 
would roll out from under his feet, and perhaps give him a bad fall. 

“We studied this proposition carefully and finally hit upon the 
plan of making a rack about 16 feet wide, with upright posts, and 
we now pile all the round posts one way. This makes a neat pile, 
and also is a much faster method of piling, to say nothing of remov- 
ing the danger of the round posts rolling under a man’s feet.” 


Timely Tip 








percent may be added as collection fees. 


Of course, in practice, the lumber dealer does 
not require all customers calling for a counter 
check to use this form. It depends upon the 
buyer. For thoroughly well-known customers, 
regular counter checks of various local banks 
are available. The universal counter check is 
valuable in particular cases where there is some 
doubt. 

Another approach to the short check problem 
in the above county is the liberal use among 
lumber dealers of hangers, prominently dis- 
played near cash register, stating that the store 
is a member of the Credit Bureau and that 
short check offenses will be reported to the 
latter. Penalties provided by statute are stated. 
In that county, also, through the Credit Bureau, 
newspaper advertising reporting short check 
convictions has been used on occasions. The 
constructive view here taken is that short check 
offenses can be definitely reduced, and thereby 
the loss on them, through the right measures, 
including the universal counter check described. 


Utility of Old House Prolonged 


Remodeling of an old tenant house for a 
use somewhat out of the ordinary, thereby con- 
serving its usefulness, was noted a few weeks 
ago by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, on the Earl Bean farm, Kane 
County, Ill. The use for which this old build- 
ing was remodeled was that of drying and stor- 
ing seed corn. 

The old farm house was renewed from the 
foundation up, and its three rooms were fitted 
with drying racks, sufficient space being left 
for a man to walk between them. Each rack 
runs the length of the room in which it is 
built, and the room is filled with these racks 
except for the necessary space between. Seed 
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corn of different years’ growth is kept separate, 
all of the ears being husked. In one of the 
rooms is a large sheet iron stove, in which suf- 
ficient fire is maintained to properly dry the 
entire stock of corn. Last year the building 
was rat-proofed throughout. 

This house, although latterly occupied by a 
tenant, originally was the home of the owner 
until he built a larger one for himself. Other 
old buildings in that section have been remod- 
eled into spacious drying houses for properly 
preserving the carefully selected and valuable 
seed ears that insure greatest possible yield. 


CATERS TO THE WOMEN 





Denver Dealer Finds Them Easier to Sell 


Than Men 
As regards small house construction and 
remodeling, women are easier to sell than 


men, according to Charles Ringsted, manager 
of the North Denver Lumber Yard, Denver, 
Colo., because they know what they want and 
price is no object. The average woman knows 
that she doesn’t know much about lumber and 
is willing to admit that she doesn’t know. 

“In many respects we prefer to deal with 
women,” said Mr. Ringsted. “We have some 
women who are in the 


trade of women. It is on one of the heaviest 
traveled streets of Denver, where a “stop” 
street enters it. The stop sign is so placed that 
the traffic pauses directly in front of the ‘office 
door. The yard is in a mostly residence neigh- 
borhood, and, like the neighborhood drug store, 
gleans much business from the nearby residents. 

In order to take advantage of the traffic 
situation that requires many motorists to halt 
their cars directly in front of the lumber office, 
Mr. Ringsted recently installed a model room, 
for the display of built in cabinets and other 
furniture, in a position where it is visible 
through the doorway. 

“We want the incoming visitor to have a 
view of this room immediately that he steps 
through the door,” explained Mr. Ringsted. 
“At night we illuminate the room and darken 
the office. Hundreds of motorists may see the 
displays through the windows.” The bulk of 
our business in recent months has been in con- 
nection with remodeling of homes. Our dis- 
play room has been an important factor in get- 
ting this business. 


“We have found, too, that when the lumber 
dealer does some remodeling himself the neigh- 
bors become interested, and often do likewise. 
Hence we strive to do some remodeling in the 
dull periods, and this seems to have an im- 
mediately stimulating effect on trade.” 





business of building 
houses and selling them. 





They hire carpenters to 
do the _ construction 
work, and they are just 
as easy to handle, if not 
easier, than many men 
in the same line of busi- 
ness. A good share of 
our business originates 
with the women folks. 
This ranges from buy- 
ing a board for a shelf 
in the clothes closet to 
the building of a new 
home. 

“Here is a type of in- 
cident that occurs fre- 
quently: The telephone 
rings and we find that 
the lady on the other 
end of the wire wants 
to know how much it 
will cost to put a colon- 
nade between the living 
room and the dining 
room. Of course we 
can’t give her an exact 
figure until we see the 
opening, and we so ex- 
plain to the lady. But 
she is insistent on get- 
ting an estimate of some 
sort and, finally, to 
satisfy her, we declare 


Elgin Lumber Co., 


Elgin, Ill. 
ing a very real and definite service to the prospective home builder. 














This handsome sign, painted in effectively contrasting colors, covered 
by a thatched hood reminiscent of the roof of some picturesque old 
English cottage and enclosed at the sides by an artistically worked, 
white painted fence, was in process of completion when an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative made a recent call at the yard of the 


It tells the story in a few words, offer- 





that the cost will be 
somewhere from $75 to $150. 

“Tess than $150?’ she queries; ‘well, my 
husband said I could have a colonnade if I 
could get the job done for less than $150.’ 

“Now, there are hundreds of cases of that 
kind, where husbands agree that if the wives 
can get the work done for amounts under speci- 
fied figures they will assent. They are excellent 
prospects and, though there are many instances 
where we can not do the work for the maxi- 
mum price the husbands named, frequently we 
are given an opportunity to figure on the jobs 
and are able to convince the home owner that 
a few dollars extra should not stand in the 
way. 

“We make it a rule to make an especial effort 
to help women folks with their problems, even 
if it is merely putting in a shelf. If Mrs. Jones 
telephones for a board, the chances are nine to 
one that she doesn’t know the dimensions, nor 
the exact kind of lumber she should have. We 
ask what she expects to use the board for and 
then we send her what we believe will be the 
most satisfactory variety.” 

The North Denver Lumber Yard is located 
particularly advantageously for catering to the 


Uncover “Hidden” Farm Trade 


“Many a farmer would have been better off 
had he bought MORE LUMBER, less land and 
fewer automobiles,” says John E. Hill, presi- 
dent Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, in 
No. 6 of a series of business building letters 
being sent out to the association membership. 

“Your manufacturers have many booklets es- 
pecially designed for suggesting farm improve- 
ments,” continues Mr. Hill. “Send these to 
your farmers. Especially emphasize improve- 
ments which make it possible to convert farm 
products into live stock on the farm. Why 
should we ship grains to California and import 
eggs? Show your farmer friends an interest 
in discussing their building problems. Let them 
feel that you want their busmess, and that they 
will be well treated. If you do not have what 
they need, help them to find it. 

“Perhaps the greatest ‘hidden market’ in 
Texas is our farms. Government reports in 
1927 show Texas farm crop values of $729,- 
754,000; live stock and live stock products, 
$350,000,000; total farm income more than one 
billion dollars. In many regions of the State 
there are more farms to be developed, and in 


many regions of the State more farm improve- 
ments, better farm improvements, can be sug- 
gested. 

“Twenty years ago farmers did not know 
they needed automobiles and radios. What 
kind of improvement is it that your farmers 
need now and DO NOT KNOW IT? 

“The mail order houses and other compet- 
ing industries are working especially hard in 
the farm field, but you have the advantage. 
You are on the ground, and farmers should 
have full confidence in you as their friend. 

“Think it over—do your duty by your in- 
dustry. The more dollars for improvements, 
the more dollars for us.’ 


(sa @ag@aaaaaan 


MAKES NO FREE DELIVERIES 


Hauling Charge Is Itemized Separately— 
Standard Rates Established 


Employee-owned trucks are used by the 
Watts Lumber Co., of Sterling, Colo., in mak- 
ing all of its deliveries, a plan that is declared 
by R. M. Watts to have worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of the company and the 
employees. 

A truck owner working for this yard is 
guaranteed $150 per month and all that he 
earns over and above the guaranty, but he 
must work in the yard when there are no 
deliveries for him. Two truckmen are kept 
busy the year around, and three and four in 
the winter when the coal business is at its 
height. 

In Sterling the lumber yard customer pays 
separately for drayage. This practice has pre- 
vailed among Sterling lumbermen for at least 
twenty-five years, according to Mr. Watts, who 
has been in the lumber business thirty years. 
It is one thing that the four competitors have 
stuck to through thick and thin. 

While the drayage charge is entered on the 
bill it is not included in the lumber price. 
When a customer gets a load of lumber de- 
livered he finds two figures on his bill, one 
for lumber and one for drayage. 

The charges are standardized—75 cents a 
thousand for city delivery, and one cent a mile 
per hundred pounds for country delivery. No 
city delivery is made for less than 35 cents. 
If the order consists of only one shingle, the 
customer must pay the 35 cents. 

Mr. Watts has found the country drayage 
charge to be an ideal solution of the delivery 
problem confronting the small-town lumber 
yard which does half its business with farm- 
ers and ranchers. 

The practice also simplifies the employee- 
truck owner system. 


Reserve Yard Takes More Space 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Jan. 21.—The Asso- 
ciated Lumber & Supply Corporation, a re- 
cently formed reserve yard to serve several of 
the larger retail yards in this city, had rented 
space from the Superior Lumber Co., but has 
already found it too small for its requirements. 
Much larger shed and yard space has there- 
fore been leased for a period of three years 
from Louis Rivas Co. Moving of the stock 
on hand from the Superior yard to the new 
location is now under way, and will: be com- 
pleted within the next few days. J. S. Shands 
is in charge of the Associated Lumber & 
Supply Corporation. 


Company Elects Officers at Annual 


ConcorpiA, Kan., Jan. 21—M. W. Hardman, 
of Downs, Kan., president of the Hardman 
Lumber Co., was elected president of the Home 
Lumber & Coal Co. at the annual meeting of 
stockholders. W. H. L. Pepperell was made 
vice president, and J. W. Neilson, secretary- 
treasurer. Other directors elected were George 
Huscher and D. B. Harrison. The business of 
the company showed a fine increase over that 
of the preceding year, under the business man- 
ge of Eli J. Breault, who succeeded the 
late J. D. Fell as manager. 
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THE YARD MANAGER SPEAKS 








[Courtesy and friendliness are stressed as the biggest draw- 
ing cards for any retail yard by D, A. Levey, manager J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co., Forestburg, S. D., in an interesting com- 
munication received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, most of 
Mr. Levey manages a line-yard in 
a town of less than 500 population, but what he says about the 
value of personal contacts and making friends with customers 


which is printed herewith. 


I have read the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for several years and enjoy it, but 
I have often wondered why it is that 
most of the articles in the “Realm” are 
about large eastern yards instead of small 
western yards, such as I manage. 

The thought occurred to me as I read 
your letter that plenty was always said 
about sales, expense and collections, but 
one big item, that of courtesy and friend- 
liness, is being overlooked. 

In any retail yard, large or small, 
friendliness is one of the biggest assets 
we have. I have always made it a prac- 
tice to meet my trade with a “Hello, 
John!” or “Good Morning, Bill!” always 
using the customer’s first name, even if 
I have known him only a short time. It 


Suggestions for Selling Remodeling Jobs 


The Elder Enlightens His Visitor on Selling Program 


“Say, Elder,” said the president of the asso- 
ciation as he stamped on the rubber mat at 
the door and threw his fur overcoat onto the 
glass-topped display counter, “I want to talk 
turkey.” 

“’Stoo late for this season,” said the Elder 
as he pushed a box of Christmas cigars across 
the desk and picked up his cob pipe. “I butch- 
ered one of them things on the New Year'‘s 
dinner table, and I ain’t sure I’ve got all the 
dressing out of my hair yet. Aunt Susie sent 
out to the hall for an umbrella, and that dog- 
goned boy of mine offered to go down to the 
yard for a chain and a binding pole to hold 
the carcass still. Turkeys is verboten as a 
topic of light conversation in my vicinity.” 

“Don’t get smart,” said the president. “You 
know I’m not talking about turkeys.” 

“Just like an official,” said the Elder, “to 
say something and then back out of it. I 
reckon when you do want to talk about poultry 
you mention china door knobs or something.” 

The president made a hopeless gesture. 

“Now listen, you wise-cracking old buz- 
zard,” he said pleasantly, “I came here for help. 
We want a talk on the program about selling 
remodeling jobs. In fact we thought we had 
a boy all lined up. But he sent us word that 
in the first place he was going to get married 
that day and in the second place he didn't 
know anything about remodeling in the first 
place.” 

“In the third place,” said the Elder, “you 
should of talked to his prospective helpmeet. 
She’s got ideas on remodeling.” 

“Has she?” asked the president. 

“Sure,” said the Elder. “Ain’t she human 


makes people feel that you know them 


better, and the merchant they know best ° 


is where they will trade, providing he 
treats them courteously. This might not 
work out in a city yard, but out here 
where the entire trade is made up of 
farmers you must have something to 
tear down the barrier and get them to 
talk more freely. After this barrier is 
removed, they feel they know you and 
will return again and again. 

I always try to get what my customer 
wants, regardless of what it is, unless I 
can see that it is not suited for his pur- 
pose. Then in a polite way I suggest 
something else, even at a sacrifice of a 
good sale, as he will go away feeling I 
am working for his interests. I always 


and a lady? Well, then, ain't she aiming to 
remodel him?” 

Another hopeless gesture by the president. 

“Don’t stall,” he said. “We want you to tell 
the convention how you sell so many remodel- 
ing jobs. You have better luck than anybody 
else.” 

“In the first place,” began the Elder, “I’m 
already married——” 

The president picked up a stair ‘spade with 
a meaningful gesture. 

“As I was saying,” he began in a hard voice. 

“All right, all right,” said the Elder. “We'll 
just consider the murder as symbolically com- 
mitted. How do you sell remodeling jobs? 
Well, how do you do anything else? How’d 
you ‘happen to buy that fur coat?” 

“I didn’t buy it,” said the president, “at 
least not for myself. My boy got it the first 
winter he was at the university. Then he 
wanted a different one and persuaded me that 
this one would fit me better than it did him 
and that I needed a fur coat, driving around 
as much as I do. I guess he was right, at that. 
I get a lot of comfort out of it, and it’s not 
so hard to look at, either.” 

“There you are,” said the Elder. “That’s a 
case of remodeling. The boy remodeled your 
wardrobe, and when he got through your coat 
wasn’t new, but it serves your purpose and 
ministers at once to your pride and your 
gooseflesh. He got a profit out of the trans- 
action in the shape of, a new coat. The anal- 
ogy ain’t exact, but it'll serve. He had some- 
thing he wanted to dispose of, and he looked 
for a customer who could use it to advantage. 
Then he fixed up a selling campaign on that 


is equally applicable to a yard of any size. 
LUMBERMAN will be glad to have comments from managers lo- 
cated anywhere, on the points raised by Mr. Levey or any other 
phases of yard management or operation. 
esting communications from managers and yardmen have been 
printed in recent issues, and more are scheduled for early ap- 
pearance.—EDITOR. | 


The AMERICAN 


A number of inter- 


try to put myself in the customer’s place. 
If I find a board that I know he can not 
use for that special purpose, I lay it to 
one side. This makes him feel I am 
not trying to slip something over on him 
that he doesn’t want. Little things like 
this and thousands of others just tend to 
build up a better feeling towards you. 
I always say “thank you” as nicely fora 
10-cent sale as for a hundred-dollar one. 

After all is said and done about sales, 
expense, collections and discount, the big- 
gest drawing card for any retail yard is 
courtesy, and polite considerate treat- 
ment of the trade. 

I may add that I always try to keep 
my yard neat and clean, weeds cut, and 
all rubbish picked up. 








basis and created a 
sale. Would you've , 
ever thought of a fur 
coat for yourself if 
somebody hadn’t sug- 
gested it?” 

“I should. say not,” 
said the president. “I 
needed it all right, but I wouldn’t have bought 
a 

“Well,” said the Elder, “that’s about all 
there is to it. Some people think of remodel- 
ing without suggestions, but most of them 
don’t. Wait for them to initiate the thing, 
and you'll wait a long time. The sheriff 
may get around ahead of the customer. 

“If I ever hire a salesman it'll be a hand- 
picked lad who knows a lot about remodeling. 
I’d rather have a flock of high-grade sales- 
manship in remodeling than in vending new 
buildings. But on the other hand, I think 1’d 
have the lad roost in the office and wrastle 
the shelf and heavy smoking that’s got to be 
done around here, while I went out and ’tended 
to the remodeling jobs personally. As it is, | 
give a lot of my selling effort to that branch. 

“I began by doing some remodeling for my- 
self; here around the yard and out at the 
house. I found out something about estimat- 
ing costs and also about the kinds of change 
that are possible. I’ve got so that whenever 
I’m in a house I find myself thinking over the 
family and planning to alter the building to 
fit. A lot of young married people have to 
rent for a while, but they usually want their 
own house. The speculative builders get some 
of them, but I’ve had fair luck getting several 
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interested in reconditioning an old house that 
could be bought at a fair price. It takes some 
knowledge on my part if I’m to steer them 
right and save them money and give them 
good value, but that’s my job. They see that 
I do it. The younger generation is pretty hard 
boiled. They ain’t afraid to ask questions, and 
when you deal with them you’ve got to talk— 
I was goin’ to say turkey, but that’s out. 
You've got to specify wherein, and all that 
stuff.” 

“I guess that’s so,” said the president. 
“Flaming youth is pretty apt to call a spade a 
spade.” , 

“They go further than that,” said the Elder. 
“They're just as like as not to call it a son 
of a spade.” 





New Retail Company Organized 


Lincotn, Nes., Jan. 21—B. E. McEntire and 
F. A. Phillips recently have purchased an 
interest in the Perry Lumber & Coal Co. yard 
at 3200 South Street in this city and have 
organized the Perry-McEntire Lumber Co. as 
successor to the Perry Lumber & Coal Co. The 
new company is being incorporated for $100,- 
000. The personnel will be the same as the 
old company, with the addition of Mr. McEntire 
and Mr. Phillips. The new company plans to 
build a new office and remodel some of the 
sheds during the coming spring, thus making 
the plant thoroughly modern. 


Sees Fine Prospec 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21.—More favor- 
able conditions will- prevail in the lumber busi- 
ness throughout the Northwest in 1929 than in 
1928, it was predicted here last week by B. W. 
Scandrett, vice president of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway. Mr. Scandrett and Gov. Theo- 
dore Christianson of Minnesota were the chief 
speakers at the bi-weekly luncheon meeting of 
the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club. The big Flame 
Room of the Hotel Radisson was crowded to 
capacity by local members and those in the 
city to attend the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association convention. In the course of his 
address Mr. Scandrett said: 

The railroads recognize the fact that they 
have something to sell as well as anyone 
else in business. We should be anxious to 
discuss our problems with our customers, and 
you lumbermen are among our best patrons. 
We railroads have a community of interest 
that does not exist in any other business. 
Our interests are mutual. Even in the mat- 
ter of rates we have no quarrel, since you all 
will agree that railroads must make a rea- 
sonable profit in order to function properly, 
and your welfare depends largely upon our 
efficiency. 

The class one railroads in 1927 paid be- 
tween 175 and 176 millions of dollars for 
forest products, exclusive of those purchased 
indirectly. The railroads use one-fourth of 
all the timber cut in the United States, and 
have purchased more than seven billions of 
dollars’ worth in the last five years. 

The Northern Pacific is the greatest carrier 
of lumber in the Northwest, and forest 
products constitute the principal commodity 
transported. Twenty-three percent of our 
earnings come from freight charges on forest 
products. Now I'd like to talk a little about 
prospective business. Naturally I hesitate to 
express my personal views before an audience 
as well informed as this, but possibly I can 
throw some light on the situation from a 
railroad man’s standpoint. 

About twenty-three percent of our tonnage 
is made up of the products of agriculture. 
This shows how important it is to consider 
the farm situation in attempting any business 
forecast. Our farmers have had two years 
of good crops and they are undeniably in 
better condition financially than they have 
been for the last-several years. One thing 
that points to increased farm prosperity is 
the shipments of automobiles. During the 
first nine months of 1928 more automobiles 
were shipped than during the whole of 1927 


Dry Kiln Orders Increasing 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 21.—A big year for 
the lumber and dry kiln industries is pre- 
dicted by the Standard Dry Kiln Co., well 
known manufacturer of “Softex” kilns, of this 
city, which reports an increased amount of 
large carload shipments within the last two 
months. Among the more important contracts 
recently filled by the company is a dry kiln 
door shipment to the Mengel Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., consisting of 62 aluminum dry kiln doors 
and eight carloads of dry kiln trucks. Another 
shipment was of five carloads of material for 
four 153x20 Standard progressive kilns to the 
Wood Parts Corporation, of West Helena, Ark. 
These kilns will be added to an existing battery 
of five kilns, and these nine Standard kilns will 
dry the lumber for making wood parts for au- 
tomobile bodies. 


To the Penn Table Co., of Huntington, W. 
Va., the Standard Dry Kiln Co. shipped three 
carloads of dry kiln material for three “Softex” 
kilns. The Penn Table Co. is a manufacturer 
of high grade dining room furniture and its 
drying requirements are very exacting. To re- 
duce lumber handling costs to a minimum, this 
company is installing a Leitelt lumber lift at 
the planer. This lift keeps the boards from 
the kiln truck stacks at the same level as the 
planer. With this advantage lumber may be 
passed directly to the planer, thus eliminating 
the need of a helper. 


_ It is interesting to note the fact that the 
Standard Dry Kiln Co. shipped five carloads of 





or that of 1926. 

On Jan. 1 of this 
‘|}year between 30 and 
35 percent of the 1928 
crop in the North and 
Northwest remained in 
the hands of the farm- 
ers. When this is sold, 
it is natural to assume 
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that the farmers will | 
have more money to 
spend. This certainly 


should result in better 
conditions during the 
early months of 1929. 
After that, of course, 
crop prospects and the 
actual harvest must 
be considered. These 
depend largely upon the weather and I refuse 
to make any predictions along that line. 
Another phase of the farm situation is most 
encouraging. That is the increased demand 
for farm land. We completed a $2,650,000 
branch in Montana last year and soon placed 
eighty-five families on land along the line. 
Other interests have placed. as many more 
families in that region. Of course all this 
contributes to our welfare and to yours, too. 


Notable Increase in Mining Activities 


There has been a notable increase in min- 
ing activities along our lines of late. Now 
production is 25 percent in excess of normal. 
In Butte and vicinity the lumber démand is 
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dry kiln material to the General Motors Ex- 
port Co. Brazil, South America. These 
“Softex” kilns are to be used for drying for- 


1 and domestic woods for automobile 
bodies. 





Company Increases Its Facilities 


Littte Rock, Arx., Jan. 21—The Arkmo 
Lumber Co. of North Little Rock, has just 
comp‘eted a second-story addition to its 
largest warehouse, which is 50 feet wide by 
300 feet long, adding 10,000 square feet to 
the floor space, according to announcement 
by the Robert H. Brooks advertising agency. 
The new addition will be used to store paint. 
hardware, sash, wallpaper, brushes etc. there- 
by increasing Arkmo’s capacity for prompt 
handling of both retail and wholesale orders. 

While the concern is well known through- 
out the State, the Arkmo company is a com- 
paratively new enterprise in the vicinity of 
Little Rock, having established its local plant 
less than a year ago. The local personnel is 
composed of P. B. Starmer, yard manager; 
G. S. R. Sharp, estimator, and J. Carroll, man- 
ager of the wholesale department. 


MANUFACTURERS of forest products, says Roy 
L. Hogue, State forester, employ more than 
three-fourths of all wage earners in this class of 
Mississippi industries. These wage earners re- 
ceive three-fourths of all wages paid. Manu- 
factured forest products have two-thirds of 
the value of all manufactured products. 


t tor Northwest 


more than 25 percent in excess of normal. 
Independent mines as well as the others are 
more active. The Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. uses 90,000,000 feet of timber a year now. 
Of course this comes largely from the mine’s 
own property, but it is an indication of what 
others are doing. All business in Northern 
Pacific territory is in a healthy condition. 
We have been somewhat disappointed in the 
movement of lumber in recent months, but 
the lumber business on the whole is good 
and it is safe to say that it will be better 
during 1929. 

Railway expenditures will be as great in 
1929 as in 1928 with a great number of roads. 
In the case of the Northern Pacific they will 
be greatly increased. In 1928 we spent 
$3,000,000 for forest products to cover general 
requirements, not counting side lines. These 
purchases will be about the same this year. 
Our budget calls for the expenditure of more 
than 15 million dollars in 1929. This will 
include the purchase of 1,400 new freight 
cars, about seven gas-electric engines, and 
a number of combination baggage and ex- 
press cars. We had no similar equipment 
program in 1928, so our lumber requirements 
will be far in excess of those last year. 


Mr. Scandrett discussed freight rates at 
some length, explaining why the roads op- 
posed the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
methods of valuation. ki 

The speaker was introduced by E. L. Car- 
penter, president of the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co., and president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Gov. Christianson, introduced by T._T. 
Jones, president of the Twin City Hoo-Hoo 
Club, predicted that conservation would en- 
gage a large part of the Minnesota legislature’s 
attention during the present session. 

He said a strong movement is under way to 
alleviate taxation conditions to such an extent 
that private forestry will be encouraged, and 
that Minnesota intends to enter upon a refor- - 
estation and conservation program on a large 
scale. 

The Twin City club was presented with a 
new. gavel made from wood taken from the 
White House roof when it was undergoing 
repairs, by F. A. Hofheins, Supreme Bojum of 
Hoo-Hoo and president of the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. 
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Attractive Buildings Asset 


A few years ago The Platte Valley Lumber 
Company of Sterling, Colo., occupied a loca- 
tion in the district which borders the railroad 
tracks near the union station. Its offices and 
sheds were rambling, uncouth, and not very 
clean—business was good, but could have been 
better. Then the company changed its location 
to an outlying residential district, which at the 
most is not very far from the center of the 
business district. The new location, however, is 
close enough to a railroad to permit trackage 
to the company’s yards. 

“Realizing that an attractive building is an 
asset to any business, we built one, and all our 
other buildings—lumber sheds, coal bins, cement 
and lime shed were built to match the dignity 
of our office building,” said P. L. Conklin, 
secretary-treasurer. “We also laid out and 
built our yard to give maximum efficiency.” 

Mr. Conklin believes that the new office 
building is responsible for a 50 percent in- 
crease in sales of small items such as paint, 
varnish, lacquer, hardware, tools and other 
lumber yard merchandise that can be sold over 
a counter to men or women. 


Attractive Office Building an Invitation 


The average home owner or housewife ac- 
cepts an attractive office building as an invita- 
tion; on the contrary, the opposite kind leaves 
the impression that a lumber company does not 
care about the general public’s business, ac- 
cording to Mr. Conklin. A company that oper- 
ates with unattractive buildings does not prac- 
tice what it preaches. “It urges and advises 
the public to build attractive new homes and 
garages, to keep old homes in good repair and 
nicely decorated, but if it does not do these 
things itself, how can it expect the public to 
take its suggestions to heart?” this lumberman 
reasons. 

The Platte Valley Lumber Co.’s office build- 
ing is 25 feet wide, over 40 feet long, and two 
stories high. The front door is in the center 
and it is flanked by two 7 by 4 foot display 
windows. The second floor is used as a dis- 
play room, and also for storing such merchan- 
dise as roofing, glass, doors, sash etc. The 
space back of the office proper is used for re- 
serve paint and hardware stock, windmills, 
pumps and a general work shop. 

Approximately one-third of the front portion 
on the ground floor is given over to the office, 
while the remainder is a display and sales 
room. Along the right wall is a series of 
shelves on which is kept the paints and build- 
ing. hardware. Tools are displayed in a plate 
glass display counter just in front of the 
office. This case also separates the office from 
the public. 


Neat Yard Attracts Women Customers 


At first, Mr. Conklin had the hardware on 
the front portion of the shelves and the paint 
in the rear. At present the arrangement is 
transposed, for it was found that the hardware 
stock was not so amenable to neatness and 
orderliness as the paint was. 

More women are coming to the Platte Valley 
yard since it began operating in a nice, clean 
office, according to Mr. Conklin. Most of the 
business done with women is in the spring, at 
which time they are buying materials for their 
annual housecleaning. For that reason the 
company pushes such merchandise by news- 
paper advertising. 

Display windows are valuable merchandising 
aids, believes Mr. Conklin. “We always notice 
an increase in sales of items which are in the 
windows,” said he. “A paint exhibition in 
one window and hardware in the other makes 
a good combination. Tool sales are also helped 
by display. In the late fall and winter we 
put in one of the windows samples of several 
kinds of coal, so that when a customer comes 
in and asks about such-and-such a coal we can 
show him without going out to the bins. A 


coal window also acts as a reminder to the 
fellow whose fuel supply is getting low.” 

The office building is located at the front 
between two driveways. The left driveway is 
for the coal bins, and the right one runs along 
the lumber sheds. The two driveways are con- 
nected in the rear so that a truck can drive in 
one and out over the other from the same 
street. A door on each side of the office opens 
on the driveways. The cement and lime house 
is at the back of the yard, behind and on a 
line with the office. The driveways and their 
connection form the letter H. 

“All big things are composed of a lot of 
little things.” Continuous little expenses soon 
make big ones, therefore every time a lumber 
yard can eliminate a little expense or prevent 
deterioration of its buildings and equipment it 
saves something worth while on its upkeep cost. 

The Platte Valley Lumber Co. did not over- 
look this fact when constructing its new build- 
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slanting boards. Just above each door js , 
transom three feet high and three feet wide 
which enables the yard men to fill the big; 
to full capacity direct from railroad cars, 

The company’s former lumber bins wer 
eight feet wide, but they were continually 
breaking down. When they built the new shed; 
the bins were built half as wide—four fee 
and two inches. The extra two inches wer 
allowed to facilitate removing and stocking 
Not a single bin has broken down in over 
four years. Mr. Conklin has found that the 
smaller bins enable the yardmen to store 
lumber with less loss of space. 

This company keeps its stock doors in racks 
which support the door in an upright posi- 
tion. Mr. Conklin believes this method js 
superior to laying them flat, because the rack 





method eliminates the danger of breakage from}; 
falling objects, and they are not dirtied orl 
damaged by being walked over or stepped on. }; 





COAL BINS 
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LUMBER SHEDS 











Ground plan of Platte Valley Lumber Co. sheds and offices. 


Note convenient driveways and 


effective arrangement of office space and display windows 


ings. For instance, all coal bins have concrete 
floors. This does away with repairing broken 
floor boards, and enables a man to shovel out 
the coal much quicker when it gets low, for 
the shovel does not catch on protruding nails 
and uneven boards. 

The doors and transoms are faced with steel 
casings, which prevents a misdirected lump or 
scoopful of coal from breaking the brick and 
cement edges. 


Covered Bins Prevent Coal Slacking 


The wall, in which there are numerous doors 
and transoms, was constructed of reinforced 
concrete to prevent the openings from weaken- 
ing the wall to the extent that it would be 
breaking out from the pressure of the coal. 
The other walls are made of concrete blocks, 
faced with brick to match the office building. 
These bins are all roofed. This type of coal 
bin has been found to prevent slacking to a 
great extent, according to Mr. Conklin. 

The bin doors are seven feet high and three 
wide. The coal is retained by a series of 


The racks are built along a wall. Each is wide 
enough to accommodate three or four doors 
standing on edge in an upright position. This 
method makes it easy for a salesman to show 
a door, for it can be pulled out and dis- 
played in a natural position without having to 
be lifted, turned, and held up by hand while 
the customer decides whether or not he likes it. 

All heavy merchandise, such as composition 
roofing, is stored along the wall, because it 
has been found that a stock of such goods left 
in the center of the floor has a tendency to 
spring it out of shape and level. This is par- 
ticularly troublesome if the offices and sales- 
room are in the room below, as they happen 
to be at the yard of the Platte Valley Lum- 
ber Co. 


Amaritto (Tex.), under the guidance of 
its board of city development, recently com- 
pleted its first year’s campaign for home beat- 
tification, during which more than 10,000 trees 
were planted. 
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C ittee Hearing Lumber Schedul 
ae Much Sound Testimony Given to House Ways and Means Committee 
t wi e ‘ 
be ie Favoring Reasonable Tariff on Imported Lumber 
ars, 
fi Weref wasHiNGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—At the hear- Representatives of the furniture industry At present we give Canadian lumbermen 
v shed sof the House ways and means committee likewise sought more effective protection, while fe access to markets consuming about 


































a the lumber schedule on Thursday and Fri- 
y, last, Sharp differences developed concern- 
g the need of a tariff on lumber and certain 
ther forest and wood products. Lumber, logs 
d shingles now enter the country free of 


rocking 
in Over 
hat the 


uty. 

ie of the opponents of a tariff on lumber 
mphasized the “vanishing forests” of the 
Shountry, some of them even fixing 1948 as the 
“Bate on which our timber resources will be 


mber on the free list, although only about 
500,000 feet of softwoods comes in annually, 
mere drop in the bucket. Non-tariff econo- 
. fists deduced that if a tariff were placed on 
ported lumber it would simply mean the 
nding of an annuity of some $250,000,000 a 
gar to the American lumber industry, a rather 
ressive figure and one extremely difficult 
» verify and support with credible informa- 
in. They also expressed fear that the con- 
rvationists would get busy with renewed de- 
wands that Uncle Sam regulate the cutting of 
imber by private owners, etc. 

The committee heard much sound testimony 
i favor of a reasonable duty on lumber, sup- 
orted by facts and figures apparently show- 
g the disastrous results of free lumber on 
he American industry, more especially in the 
acific Northwest. Curiously enough, how- 
ver, some of the big operators in that region 
vied Opposition to a duty on imported lum- 
rand logs. 

A. C. Edwards of Everett, Wash., appear- 
gon behalf of the cedar industry, and others, 
trongly urged the committee to take cedar 
hingles and lumber off the free list and give 
ese products protection of a 25 per cent ad 
lorem duty. Complaint was recorded against 
creasing importations from British Colum- 
ia, where, it was declared, labor costs are 
ower than in Washington and Oregon on ac- 
punt of the employment of Chinese labor by 
anadian mills. 

It was declared by Mr. Edwards that impor- 
tions from Canada have virtually eliminated 
hout one-half of the concerns engaged in the 
elar shingle industry since 1925. 


Joseph Irving, also of Everett, Wash., urged 
he committee to impose a duty of $1 a thou- 
knd feet on imported saw logs, complaining of 
anadian competition. On the other. hand, W. 
. Ripley of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Ta- 
ma,and E. F. Blaine, of Seattle, opposed the 
bosition of a duty on logs. Mr. Ripley de- 
aed that his company is compelled to im- 
tt logs from British Columbia in order to 
btain suitable material for fir doors. With 
tte logs, he added, his company could meet 
mpetition on doors in any foreign market. 
Mr. Blaine insisted that the production of 
ks in Canada costs as much as it does in the 
tited States. He called attention to income 
kt figures which, he said, showed that cer- 
km large companies operating in the Puget 
und area earned more than 18 percent net 
Mfits in 1923. He did not give the figures 
later years. 

Frank H. Lamb of Hoauiam, who appeared 
the representative of the Lumber Industry 
Rtiff Committee, demanded a tax of $3 a 
ousand feet on lumber in general. The re- 
its from such a tax, he naively susgested, 
itht be used for the promotion of reforesta- 
0 


Nn. 

Cl. E. V. Knight of the New Albany Ve- 

ttting Co., New Albanv, Ind., urged higher 

ities on importations of plywood. which, he 
the committee, is coming in from Soviet 

ussia at prices that are far below cost of pro- 

ction in this country. 
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those opposing it declared that the volume of 
imported furniture is less than 1 per cent and 
can not possibly make any serious dents in the 
American industry. 

Questions asked by members of the commit- 
tee indicated a large measure of sympathy 
with the contentions of representatives of the 
industry seeking protection for lumber and re- 
lated forest products, but at this stage of the 
tariff revision movement it is useless to hazard 
a guess as to the ultimate recommendation of 
the committee or the action of the House and 
Senate after the bill gets out of committee in 
the new Congress. 


Files Brief for Duty on Softwoods 


John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 

leading softwood lumberman, appeared for 
a short time and filed with the committee a 
brief on behalf of a duty on softwood lumber 
and other log products. He told the com- 
mittee he appeared as an individual. Mr. 
Blodgett does not recommend any rate of duty, 
but strongly urges the committee to make an 
independent: investigation and then act in ac- 
cordance with the facts disclosed thereby. He 
thinks the Canadian plan of an ad valorem 
duty is fairer than a specific duty because of 
the wide range of values of different grades 
and different species. 
_ “The lumber industry is the third largest 
industry in the United States,” said Mr. 
Blodgett. “It is not furnishing steady employ- 
ment to its labor, or a fair return to capital. 
It deserves your consideration.” 

The brief of the Grand Rapids lumberman 
points out that there is today in the United 
States lumber productive capacity greatly in 
excess of our lumber consumptive capacity 
plus all export trade that we can get. 

Proof of this declaration is clearly evidenced 
by the fact that most of our larger sawmills 
are now and have been running on reduced 
time schedules, and our lumber industry is 
notoriously unprofitable, especially in the 
northwestern States, says Mr. Blodgett. The 
National City Co. of New York was allowed to 
make an investigation of the books of account 
of a large number of the leading lumber com- 
panies in Oregon and Washington in 1927. It 
is possible that, if desired, the National City 
Co. will be willing to give this committee in 
a general way the results of its investiga- 
tion, which would make a positive showing of 
lumber conditions in our two leading produc- 
ing States. 

Canadian lumber, especially from British Co- 
lumbia, can be and is handled at our Atlantic 
ports cheaper than we can do it from our West 
Coast ports. One reason is because of our 
shipping laws governing our coastwise trade 
by reason of which the Canadian lumber gets 
lower freight rates. 

I have in my office data on the cost of carry- 
ing standing timber, which is the raw mate- 
rial of the sawmill. The taxes for 1928 on 
a tract of British Columbia timber owned in 
fee simple were 17/10 cents a thousand feet, 
and the taxes for 1928 on a tract of about the 
same size in northwestern Oregon was 61/6 
cents a thousand feet, or 3% times as much 
as the Canadian tax. Both tracts are about 
equally accessible to log markets and of ap- 
proximately equal value per thousand feet. 
Further evidence of the attractiveness of Ca- 
nadian lumber investments lies in the fact 
that many of our leading United States opera- 
tors have invested in Canada and are now 
among its largest producers, and are shipping 
chiefly into our markets. 

Canada admits free of duty lumber in the 
rough, or dressed on one side, but if further 
manufactured a 25 percent duty is levied. This 
is a pretty effectual bar, as most of our lumber 
is shipped dressed four sides or dressed and 
matched, i. e., tongued and grooved. 


36,000,000,000 feet annually, and we do not get 
in return similar access to their markets, 
which consume possibly 2,500,000,000 feet an- 
nually. This can hardly be described as pro- 
tection to the American industry. 

Perhaps the greatest future menace to our 
lumber industry is from Soviet Russia, Its 
forest resources are very great, and its lum- 
ber output can be expanded accordingly. Ow- 
ing to the urgent necessity of first developing 
other lines of industry and because of lack of 
capital, the Soviet authorities apparently neg- 
lected to push their lumber industry for a 
time.. Indications now are, however, that this 
condition is changing. A few cargoes of Rus- 
sian lumber appeared on the Atlantic seaboard 
in the latter part of 1928. I am unable to give 
prices at which this lumber was delivered in 
the United States, but the United States Cus- 
toms figures from importers’ declarations show 
an average value of about $18.10 a thousand 
feet. Under Section 402 this is probably cur- 
rent wholesale market value at point of ship- 
ment, The Southern Pine Association reports 
that the average cost at mill to its members 
for producing and loading lumber in October, 
1928, was $24.82 a thousand feet. Cost of pro- 
duction on the West Coast is approximately 
the same as in the South, 


Low Freight Rates on European Lumber 


Mr. Blodgett refers to a report made by a 
representative of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association on foreign softwood 
trade in the United States, indicating that 
freight rates on European lumber during recent 
years have averaged from $7 to $8 a thousand 
feet. This low Freight rate is due, according 
to that report, to the fact that steamers return- 
ing from White Sea ports, for example, would 
otherwise have to come home in ballast. Lum- 
ber freight rates from our West Coast ports 
to the same Atlantic ports averaged about $12 
a thousand feet during the same period, and 
are now $14 a thousand feet. In other words, 
our mills are under the handicap of higher pro- 
duction and loading costs, plus substantially 
higher freight rates. 

Mr. Blodgett quotes from the Russian Eco- 
nomic Review concerning Russian lumber: 


In order to reduce our dependence on the 
English market, the Russian Export Co. made 
a first attempt to make sales in the United 
States of America and Argentina. In America 
we offered 6,567 standards for sale, of which 
963 standards were sold in the United States 
and 900 in Argentina. The balance was shipped 
for consignment. The winning of the United 
States market is one of the most important 
problems of our lumber exports. 


Mr. Blodgett sees in this and other state- 
ments published in the Russian Economic Re- 
view a real threat to the lumber industry in 
this country. Continuing, he says: 


There is a common acceptance of a greatly 
mistaken idea that the life of American forests 
will be prolonged by the free admission of 
foreign lumber. It is difficult to imagine a 
greater fallacy. The owner of a sawmill and 
tract of timber is in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the owner of any other manufacturing 
plant. He must run his sawmill or go into 
bankruptcy. In many cases it is well known 
that our lumber manufacturers are not getting 
back the cost of their raw material (which 
is the timber), but they must continue to li- 
quidate in order to pay their taxes and live. 

No matter what our tariff laws may be in 
regard to lumber, the owners of these mills 
and timber must of necessity continue to op- 
erate. When they operate without profit, it is 
well known that the operation is very waste- 
ful of timber, for the reason that only the 
better part of the tree which makes the higher 
grade lumber can be handled, and the remain- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Jan. 21—The following statistics for the two weeks ended Jan. 12, 1929, and Jan. 14, 1928, were compiled by the National 


Lumber M anufacturers’ Association : 


ONE WEEE 

Softwoods: 

Bouthers Pine Associations... cccccccsececsces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
California Redwood Association...........++. 
North Carolina Pine Association............+. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


OPP ee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


Total hardwoods 


TWO WEEEKS 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association........cccccccccees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
California Redwood Association...........++:. 
North Carolina Pine Association...........+.-. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


ee 


Total harGWO0GsS .cccccccccccccsecssecses 
tUnits of production. 


No. Mills Production Shi 
1929 1928 1929 28 1929 1928 1 1928 
139 106 65,580,000 65,640,000 049,000 58,827,000 69,821,000 77,489,000 
191 115 162,462,000 99,384,000 137,847,000 95,784,000 152'265,000 105,615,000 
34 33 24,153,000 9,845,000 023 22'484,000 28'361,000 22,042,000 | 
18 22 12,945,000 13,572,000 17,068,000 19,245,00 15,941,000 27,090,000 
13 16 6,883,000 8,588,000 6,412,000 6,511,000 ”111,000 8,488,000 
74 23 10,259,000 5,455,000 10,035,000 4°574,000 7,724,000 6,008,000 
9 8 4,181,000 6,743,000 5,869,000 4,978,000 5'853,000 5,934,000 
28 18 4,646,000 1,288,000 1,857,000 1,520,000 3,848,000 2'436,000 
606 341 291,109,000 210,515,000 + 269,160,000 «213,923,000 291,924,000 —«. 255,102,000 
42+ 18 10,841,000 4,788,000 4,847,000 3,510,000 5,636,000 2,149,000 
278+ 98+ 38,515,000 12,439,000 36,861,000 13,002,000 32'922,000 17,068,000 
“320+ 49,356,000 27,227,000 41,708,000 16,512,000 38,558,000 19,217,000 
269 210 127,249,000 119,761,000 121,066,000 109,176,000 118,760,000 126,131,000 
383 228 277,326,000 163,261,000 264,869,000 164,150,000 287,998,000 170,296,000 
68 66 40,106,000 17,216,000 46.746,000 38,949,000 50,256,000 39,001,000 
35 46 25,707,000 24°744,000 35,396,000 25,328,000 34,083,000 42,442,000 
26 32 12,250,000 14,574,000 11,706,000 11,496,000 13,982,000 14,140,000 
150 45 18,467,000 8,944,000 19,266,000 8°590,000 15,680,000 8,021,000 
18 15 7,686,000 12,550,000 11,991,000 8,925,000 11'381,000 11,578,000 
+ 39 9,712,000 2°666,000 5,145,000 2°763,000 5,549 3,467,000 
681 518,503,000 363,716,000 516,185,000 369,377,000 537,689,000 415,076,000 
1 39 20,233,000 9,971,000 11,623,000 7,021,000 13,140,000 5,382,000 
548 252t 67,588,000 27,385,000 69,344,000 29'870,000 164,000 34,292,000 
87,821,000 37,356,000 80,967,000 36,891,000 78,304,000 39,674,000 





























The following analysis of revised association reports for 1928 and 1927 gives, in thousand board feet, the average per mill per week of produc- 


tion, shipments and orders, and shows the 1928 average 


tionships of shipments and orders to actual production: 
Average Number 


Production 





as a percentage of the 1927, while there is also given for each year the percentage rela- 





Shipments 1928 Orders Average Shipmentsas Ordersas 
of Mills 1928as Average Per 1928 as Average Per as Per Mill Per 1928 as Percentage of Percentage of 
Be | Percent Mill Per Wk. Percent Mill Per Wk. Percent Week Percent Production Production 
Softwoods— 28 27 of 1927 1928 1927 of 1927 1928 927 of 1927 1928 sr of 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Southern Pine Association....... isha 108. 7 121 522 614 85 565 608 93 562 92 108 99 108 9 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. .140.7 96.7 146 957 1043 92 961 1001 96 1014 96 100 97 102 97 
Western Pine Mfrs. Assn.......-- 31. ones 88 894 793 113 957 826 116 975 828 118 107 104 109 104 
Calif White & Sugar Pine Assn.. 23.7 22.4 106 1147 1018 113 1141 1106 103 1127 #1054 107 99 109 98 104 
California Redwood Association. 15.3 15.9 96 504 488 103 483 510 95 492 518 95 96 105 97 106 
North Carolina Pine Assn........ on 36.4 160 152 195 78 157 195 81 149 168 89 103 100 98 86 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Assn....... 9.1 97 975 933 105 991 851 116 933 81 115 102 91 96 87 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs. Assn 102 22.5 179 125 142 88 110 159 69 101 141 72 88 114 81 101 
Total softwoods .........++6. 449.8 347.1 130 642 706 91 659 702 94 661 698 95 103 100 103 99 
Hardwoods— 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs. Assn .. len oa er 214 ee ee 202 nvne ~ wine 202 “ees cams 95 95 94 90 
Hardwood Mfrs. Inst. (Units).... 310.1 170.5 182 134 145 92 144 150 96 147 154 95 107 103 110 106 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 19.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Jan. 12: 








Redwood. White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 13 6,883,000 100 2,043,000 
Shipments .... 13 6,412,000 93 1,044,000 

Orders— } 

Received ... 13 8,111,000 117 1,050,000 
On hand .. 12 27,257,000 gue 5,031,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


Shipments Orders | 





Northern California* ..... 2,511,000 2,497,000 | 
Southern California* ..... 1,210,000 2,515,000 
DE chéeeenanceedeed 23,000 ,00 
nee resin cee a ip oe 1,806,000 1,819,000 
PE eh cv cede cthatee teas 62,000 1,154,000 
oka aah oaeeoras 6,412,000 8,111,000 


t+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and 
tAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxkosH, Wis., Jan. 21.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Arizona. 





| analysis of figures from seventy-four mills 
Asso- | 


ciation makes the following report for the | 


week ended Jan. 12: 


Hardwoods 

Units of 35,000 feet 

daily capacity....... 67 90 
Productive capacity.... 13,999,000 18,846,000 
Actual cut log scale... 11,876,000 4,942,000 

Percent of capacity... 85 6 
BRORUOTES cccccciceacs 8,608,000 2,637,000 

Percent of actual cut 77 88 
Orders received,....... 9,582,000 5,066,000 


Percent of actual cut 83 100 
Orders on hand end week 60,401,000 15,377,000 

Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 

Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 


Hemlock | 


Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 21.—For the week 
ended Jan. 18, Friday, 147 mills of the total 
capacity of 187% units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation : Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. Output 
Average 3 yrs. .... 79,218,137 .. ore 
pe ees PRES 71, 419,167 90. 16 
Shipments* ... 3,257 68,520,766 86.50 95. 94 
Orders— 
Received* ... 3,768 79,271,184 100.07 110.99 
On hand = 
weekt -12,075 254,033,850 


*Orders were 115.69 percent of Sienante. 


tOrders on hand showed an increase of 4.42 
percent, or 10,750,418 feet, during the week. 


+Basis of car loadings is December average, 
21,038 feet. 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, Va., Jan. 21.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 





for the week ended Jan. 12: Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet one Cutout wae 
Normal*® ....15,060,000 
ee” Fees 10,259,000 68 
Shipments . .10,035,000 67 “98 ae 
Orderst 7,724,000 51 75 87 
Unfilled 
orders ... . 40,599,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 3 percent, two less 
mills reporting. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 


ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 





Duty is what one expects from other peo- 
ple. 





hu 


Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued: the following comparative sta- 
tistics for December, 1928 and 1927, based on 
reports of the same twenty member ‘mills : 


Dec. Dec. Percent 
1928 1927 decrease 
Production ..... 8,866,000 7,594,000 *16.8 
Shipments ..... 5,784,000 6,181,000 6.4 
SD wo di Owe oie d 5,382,000 6,375,000 15.6 
End Month— 
Orders unfilled... 7,988,000 7,972,000 *0.2 
PE  Staeenes 4,000 28,224,000 12.6 
*Increase. 
Average Value, 25/32x2\%4”, First, Second and 
Third Maple f. o. b. an and Wisconsin 
December December Percent 
1928 1927 increase 
ee $66.65 $64.02 4.1 


The following are percentages of sold stock 


Jan. 1, 1929: Maple-Beech 

Birch Maple Maple, 24%” 
| ee 32 12 86 
0 eee 34 36 44 
ees ae 30 31 58 
Aid CMPOO cccecece 32 37 61 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorrFoik, VA., Jan. 21.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in November the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $19.03 for mills doing their own log- 

ing, the range for these being from $14.74 to 

.93—the statement being based on 13 re- 
ports from 10 members representing 15 mills. 
Average cost of logs, exclusive of stumpage 
was $8.26, made up of $6.02 for logging ex- 
pense and $2.24 for log transportation; total 
cost of manufacturing was $5.84, made up of 
$3.48 for sawmill, 56 cents for dry kilns and 
$1.80 for yarding and shipping; total 
overhead averaged $3.93, made up of $1.22 for 
insurance and taxes, 86 cents for depreciation 
and $1.85 for general overhead, and selling ex- 
pense amounted to $1. 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 23.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 194 
mills—all those reporting production, ship- 
ments and orders—during the week ended Jan. 
19 gave these + Se 


Production. ..170,059,000 
Shipments ...147, 506, 000 13.27 under production 
CREED wsccves 193, 053, 000 13.52 over production 


A group of 229 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity.......... 243,042,000 
Average weekly cut for three weeks— 
| BERR peg Ca ge Ue ean ah 2 8Y. 19%. oss. 000 
IT tai nih ie die wena ee eae WS. canton 2,000 


Actual cut week ended Jan. 19, 1929. 186 300, 000 


A group of 190 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended Jan. 19 was 168,- 
235,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Ungies 
Shipments Orders Orde 
ae 60,083,000 74,616,000 192 471, 000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 48,494,000 74,851,000 256,871,000 
Export .... 27,441,000 33,157,000 259,201,000 
Local ..... 8,369,000 Ri stteevens 
144,387,000 190,993,000 708,543,000 


A group of 106 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as 
follows : 


Week Aver.3 * Aver.3 
ended Jan. weeks Jan. weeks Jan. 

19, 1929 19, 1929 21, 1928 
Production ..108,527,000 95,170,000 91,592,000 
Shipments ... 91,596,000 86,235,000 81,731,000 
Orders . .122,035,000 100,030,000 97,632,000 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 19.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the period Jan. 1 to 5: 

Shipments of 116 mills exceeded their pro- 
duction by 19.1 percent, and orders exceeded 
the production by 12.7 percent. Stocks of 
these 116 mills during the same period de- 
creased 1.3 percent. These 116 mills are among 
the largest in the territory, and manufacture 
approximately 50 percent of its output. 

The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 229 major mills. During the week ended 
Jan. 12 they produced 26.19 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as es- 
tablished by 3-year records, and to date in 
1929 they cut 36.74 percent less than their nor- 
mal operating capacity. Their cut for the week 
ended Jan. 12 was 6.58 percent less than their 
average weekly production during 1928 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Jan. 5 follows: 











Washington and British 
Oregon Columbia 
88 Mills 16 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
California ...... 64,881,474 1,289,835 
Atlantic Coast ..107,575,520 9,948,747 
Miscellaneous ... 3,600,277 1,306,088 
WE i iceeenes 176,057,271 12,544,670 
Orders received— 
California ....... 15,362,035 360,165 
Atlantic Coast .. 21,413,781 5,930,015 
Miscellaneous ... 300,000 207,856 
Daten exes 37,075,816 6,498,036 
Cancellations— 
Atlantic Coast . 155,004 65,000 
Shipments— 
Calitermia. ..-.0- 17,324,455 1,255,000 
Atlantic Coast .. 18,072,660 1,997,000 
Miscellaneous ... 1,660,838 = ........ 
TE .cvésicnaae 37,057,953 3,252,000 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
California ...... 62,919,054 395,000 
Atlantic Coast ..110,761,637 13,816,762 
Miscellaneous ... 2,239,439 1,513,944 
0 a eee 175,920,130 15,725,706 





Worry is interest paid on trouble before it 
is due. 





National Analysis 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Jan. 21—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended Jan. 12— 
shipments and orders being shown as percent- 
ages of production: 





Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— wants ders 
ee ere 95 106 
, i SS ee 85 94 
PN hain sb aioe Cre end 116 117 
SS = eee 132 123 
California Redwood............. 93 118 
eh UGE, eee 98 75 
NG SON eis sd haack oo 08% 140 140 
N. Hemlock & Hardwood........ 40 83 
All softwoods................. 92 100 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hemlock & Hardwood........ 45 52 
_Hardwood i 7a 96 85 
BTS TPGWOOEE occcicccsccdercas 85 78 
ee WO 6 6 0-abcies debe cneen ees 91 97 


For the periods ended Jan. 14, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 


One Week Two Weeks 
oF 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders — ders 
Southern Pine....... 90 118 105 
Wels GORGE... occ 0 - 96 106 101 104 
Western Pine....... 228 224 226 227 
California Pines.... 142 200 143 172 
California Redwood. 76 99 79 97 
North Carolina Pine > 110 90 
Northern Pine...... 88 92 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... ug 189 164 130 
All softwoods..... 102 121 104 114 
ye © Hae 
Hem. & Hdw..... 73 45 70 54 
Saw Mfrs. Inst..... 105 137 109 126 
All hardwoods.... 96 112 99 106 
BT WEG. scen vc ee 101 120 104 113 


Actual production reported in the weeks 
ended Jan. 12, 1929, and Jan. 14, 1928, made 
the following percentages of the average pro- 
duction during periods of two to five years: 





Softwoods— 1929 1928 
BOUMTMOG PING. 6. cccctsccsceves A 88 95 
i... ee eee xX 100 95 
PO Binds 0% 000 ue a se eleue A 151 64 
CATEOPeR PemGOs occ vccccvcscses A 126 120 
California Redwood............ A 93 130 
North Carolina Pine........... C 68 67 
Pe aaa A 68 159° 
N. Hemlock & Hardwood..... C 377 61 

Be MOE coed 4k vcce 6 owes 94 95 

Hardwoods— 

N. Hemlock & Hardwood...... e i” 101 
Hardwoud Mfrs. Inst.......... © 76 

EE) DRE is. «4.0.08 00 08 eos 83 81 

pS i See rrr 93 94 

A—Normal based on actual output for 


periods of two to five years. 





X—West Coast normal for the first part of 
1928 was arbitrary; the 1929 percentage is 
based on capacity. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 19—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 12 from 


34 member mills: Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— oe Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* 34,225,000 pie ys ay 
BOtRRE 2250 24,153,000 

Shipm’ts (car)1, 063 27,638,000 
Local Deliv. .. 385,000 as ae 
Tot. shipm’ts ... 28,023,000 117.42 

Orders— 

Cancelled .. 19 494,000 
Booked reins 076 27,976,000 
WE iscass 385,000 
Total orders . 28,361,000 116.03 101.21 


On hand end 
WOO 06600 4,244 110,344,000 sare 


Bookings for the week by thirty- four iden- 
tical mills were 124.45 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing an increase of 
5,928,000 feet. 


¢tCar basis is 26.000 fect. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts-——-reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 71 percent 
of normal, shipments 82 percent of normal, 
and orders 83 percent of normal, Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 43 per- 
cent; shipments, 77 percent, and orders 73 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


December, November, December, 
1928 1928 


1927 

Lumber— 
Manufactured .. 2,459,500 2,806,400 3,375,500 
Shipments ..... 2,734,000 3,478,150 2,548,100 
Stocks . 11,595,500 11,667,700 13,036,900 
Purchases ..... 2,014,073 2,503,974 2,709,200 
Made into lumber 

and veneér ... 2,489,378 2,888,400 2,655,600 
eee 1,884,116 2,359,321 3,614,600 





THE woop products and allied industries in 
Milwaukee, Wis., advanced from fifth place in 
1927 to fourth place in 1928 in the industrial 
output, due to an increase of about $5,000,000 
in the value of the products during the last 
year. There was a $4,000,000 increase in the 
value of automobile bodies produced in Mil- 
waukee in 1928, over the previous year, which 
is responsible for the wood products industry 
becoming of greater importance. 





Realm of the Retailer 

(Concluded from Page 53) 
can be done about it. The ordinary kinds 
of consolidation, even when they can be 
brought about, are not very satisfactory. 
Some one else will start up. It may be that 
a new kind of consolidation and centraliza- 
tion will be worked out, with new sales 
policies. Installment selling, for instance, 
means a new type of financial organization 
and management that means a virtual revo- 
lution in business. No special move in that 
direction is being made, and I’m not sure 
it would be desirable. That kind of change 
involves so many factors, not only of busi- 
ness management, but also of the buying 
habits and effects upon customers, that I 
have not made up my mind whether it is 
desirable or not.” 

C. R. Gabriel, of the D. T. Gabriel Lumber 
Co., also mentioned the excessive number of 
yards that are present not only in Topeka, 
but all over the country. 

“It’s curious to see the way lumbermen 
be*-ve,” he remarked. “If a big volume of 


business is coming in, either naturally or 
as the result of selling effort, lumbermen 
depend upon a narrow margin of profit and 
a big turnover. But if the volume decreases, 
these same lumbermen keep their profit mar- 
gins narrow in the hope of stimulating vol- 
ume. Apparently low prices are on the 
cards, whatever happens.” 


Mr. Gabriel mentioned the tendency in 
Topeka to build apartment houses; some- 
thing that seems to him out of keeping with 
the character of the city. An apartment 
building containing 63 apartments was un- 
der construction at the time of our visit. 
This seemed to him a doubtful experiment. 
In a city like Topeka, wealthy families want 
their own detached homes. It ought to be 
a city of homes, whether they represent big 
investments or small. 


Two calls at the W. I. Miller Lumber Co. 
failed to find the manager in. Topeka has 
other yards where the Realm failed to find 
officials. Apparently here, as in most places, 
managers find it wise to carry their busi- 
ness efforts away from their desks. 
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Notes From West Coast Centers 


Useful Articles Made of Plywood 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 19.—‘“Suggestions for 
the Handy Man or the Manual Training Stu- 
dent” is the name of a leaflet issued by the 
Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers (Inc.), 
Seattle, several copies of which are placed in 
each carton of their Pa-Co fir plywood panels. 
The illustrated leaflet depicts more than fifty 
different, and useful pieces of furniture that 
are best made from plywood, such as chests, 
tables, desks, cabinets etc., and are placed in 
the cartons so as to reach the users of the ma- 
terial and add to their stock of ideas for in- 
creasing the use of this splendid material. 

Each of the articles pictured has actually 
been made, and drawings and full size details 
of each may be had from the Pacific Coast Ply- 
wood Manufacturers (Inc.), the charge for 
drawing and full size details being only 15 
cents an article. 


Plant Taken Over by New Firm 


PorRTLAND, Ore., Jan. 19.—After an extended 
idleness the lumber manufacturing plant of the 
Clark County Lumber Co. at Vancouver, 
Wash., is to be placed in operation about Feb. 
1 with an output of about 1,500,000 feet a 
month. The plant, built about four years ago, 
has been taken over by a new company of 
which R. A. Stevenson, sales manager for 
C. H. Wheeler here in Portland, is president, 
with C. H. Wheeler as vice president. Mr. 
Stevenson stated this morning that the operat- 
ing manager of the plant had not been fully 
decided on as yet. 

The sales of the output of the Vancouver 
plant will be handled through the Portland 
offices in the Yeon Building of the C. H. 
Wheeler Co., which operates two sawmills, one 
at Cochran and another at West Timber, the 
latter under the name of the Eagle Lumber 
Co. Mr. Wheeler also has extensive logging 
operations in connection with these two mills. 
The plants at West Timber, Cochran and Van- 
couver will give the sales department a total 
of about 400,000 feet of lumber daily for mar- 
keting. At the Vancouver plant considerable 
spruce airplane stock will be manufactured for 
H. H. McLaughlin & Co. under special ar- 
rangement, it is understood. 

“Business is coming in very nicely,” said Mr. 
Stevenson this morning, commenting on the fir 
market. “It was very bad just before the new 
year opened, but has taken a sudden turn, so 
far as we are concerned, anyway, and the out- 
look is very encouraging.” 


Encouraging the Use of Wood 


SeaTtLe, WasuH., Jan. 19.—The name of 
George Pearson—the sawyer of Bend, Ore., 
who saw his future in hazard as a result of 
the substitution of other materials for lumber, 
and who, in his spare time, worked actively to 
arouse his fellow-workmen to a consciousness 
of it and organized them to combat it—is not 
new in these columns. Readers of these pages 
have from time to time seen herein mention 
of meetings conducted by him at various mills 
in the Northwest. 

Hence it is with a real interest that some 
of the good work done by Mr. Pearson, with 
the assistance of the wood-loyal men to be 
found in every sawmill in the country, is listed 
here. 

He has organized twenty-seven committees, 
each composed of employees of woodworking 
plants. These committees have arranged for 
and held a “Wood Promotion Week” in five 
cities; had displays at three large annual fairs; 
secured endorsement of merchants of several 
towns to insist upon having goods shipped to 
them in wood containers ; induced city authori- 
ties to use wood sash in public buildings when 
other sash had been specified; entered a prize- 
winning float in a Fourth of July parade, and 


several other similar accomplishments. Pear- 
son himself has made talks before 118 groups 
of plant employees, 42 to civic service clubs, 
and several talks to student bodies. 

This work is making itself felt. Employees 
of lumber-producing plants are becoming cog- 
nizant of their influence and are doing more 
to encourage the use of wood. It is a good 
movement for the lumber-producing communi- 
ties, and business men .in such cities are alive 
to the aid they can give it, and are helping; 
and in this way increasing the prosperity of 
their town, and of themselves. 


Display Features Fir Plywood 


Tacoma, WAsH., Jan. 19.—Below is a pic- 
ture of the “girl with a wooden dress” taken 
in front of a giant Pamudo Douglas fir ply- 
wood panel. This panel is 60 by 120 inches, 
and has a solid, unjointed face. These large 
panels are coming into use for many purposes 
such as display boards, weather-proof signs, 
ship partitions, table tops etc., and for general 











“The girl in the wooden dress” in front of big 
Pamudo plywood panel 


carpentry and building purposes where it is 
not possible to get a solid wood slab sufficiently 
large, and where unwarpable boards, without 
joints, and of large sizes, are required for 
cutting into various shapes, or for other uses. 
These giant panels are made in various thick- 
nesses with water-proof glue and are distrib- 
uted by the various Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
branches at Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Paul and Kansas City as well 
as by the home office at Tacoma. 

The picture of the young lady was taken at 
Hoquiam during Wood Promotion Week, and 
both her dress and hat were made from spruce. 
and fir veneer. } 


aaeatitaatrlartiy seh oa 


Plans to Cut Spruce Lumber 


MARSHFIELD, OreE., Jan. 19.—Announcement 
recently was made here that the McKenna 
Lumber Co. of Marshfield, had leased the east 
side mill owned by the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 
M. J. McKenna said that this concern plans 
to begin cutting spruce about May 1 of this 
year, and that the company has an option to 
purchase the mill at any time within the two- 
year period covered by the lease. About 45,- 
000,000 feet of timber is to be cut and the 
production will be entirely spruce lumber. 


Is Jubilant Over 1929 Prospects 


ONALASKA, WASH., Jan. 19.—A. D. Laws, 
sales manager of the Carlisle Lumber Co., here, 
who recently returned from a business trip that 
took him as far east as Pittsburgh, is jubilant 
over the prospects for a good lumber demand 
during 1929. Most of the dealers in the farm. 
ing sections visited said the farmer had money 
with which to build needed structures, and that 
they would get their share of his prosperity, 
Mr. Laws said he had never seen less lumber 
in the hands of the retail lumbermen than he 
did on this trip. He also went south during the 
trip as far as New Orleans, Dallas and Hous- 
ton, and reports conditions fine in that section, 

Mr. Laws reported that some city dealers 
expected a good business during the year, but 
in such cities that have built sufficiently to house 
their inhabitants only a fair volume is in sight. 
He also said that many dealers commented on 
the rapid fluctuation in price of West Coast 
woods, and expressed themselves as being better 
satisfied when the price of lumber remained 
stable over a long period of time. As one 
dealer expressed it he hoped, “you lumber folks 
will finally decide what your product is worth 
and put that price on it and keep it there.” 


Sees Prosperity for Montana 


HeELena, Mont., Jan. 21.—Montana industry, 
including lumbering, railway activity and agri- 
culture will enjoy a prosperous year, in the 
opinion of Quince Record, regional director of 
the Federal department of labor employment 


service, An upward trend is noticeable already, 
Mr. Record declares. Of lumbering he says: 
Lumbering, both woods and mill opera- 


tions, in Missoula and other lumbering dis- 
tricts in the western section of the State 
probably will show activity during 1929 equal 
to, if not slightly greater than in 1928. Labor 
supply and demand in connection with lum- 
bering activities probably will show a fairly 
balanced condition. The volume of building 
and general construction in 1929 is indicated 
as equal to that of 1928, with some probabil- 
ity for an increase in commercial building 
and miscellaneous construction. The 1929 
building program at Billings is indicated to 
exceed that of 1928. Several commercial struc- 
tures will be under way during the year at 
Helena. Construction at Great Falls proba- 
bly will show a greater volume in 1929 than 
during 1928. The 1929 building program at 


Kalispell will considerably exceed that of 
1928. 
Municipal construction in 1929 probably 


will equal in volume that of 1928, although 
many cities and towns will not have definitely 
determined the extent of their 1929 programs 
until spring. 


Intercoastal Steamship Conference 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 19.—What is probably 
the first joint conference of steamship line offi- 
cials and Northwest lumbermen interested in 
Atlantic coast business ended here on Monday 
after eight days sessions spent in trying to 
devise means to make the shipping of lumber 
from this coast to the Atlantic coast by water 
more satisfactory both to the shippers and to 
the ship lines. 

Problems common to both were brought up 
and agreements made which promise more sta- 
bility in this trade. All of the intercoastal 
steamship lines; most of the important direct 
shipping mills; and many of the water-ship- 
ping lumber wholesalers were represented at 
the meeting. 

The rate on lumber moving to Atlantic coast 
points by water has been affirmed at $14 
through March, and shippers feel that that 
rate will probably hold at least until late in 
the summer. They point out that the spring 
buying has started and that there is every 
reason to feel sure there will be sufficient lun- 
ber tonnage to fill the ships in the conferenc; 
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and that unless there is an excess of transit 
lumber shipped during the early spring that 
lumber demand should be good until late 
summer. 


("See eeeeaean: 


Investigating West Coast Woods 


LoncvIeEw, Wasu., Jan. 19.—E. N. James 
of Dayton, Ohio, head of the department of 
manufacturing estimates of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, accompanied by C. F. Rowe, also of 
Dayton, manager of the department of frame 
fabrication, and Grant Fink, of Seattle, man- 
ager of the branch in that city of the corpo- 
ration, were in Longview during the last week 
in connection with a complete tour of the West 
Coast they are making for the purpose of se- 
curing first hand information regarding Doug- 
las fir and other Coast woods which they hope 
to be able to use in the manufacture of cabi- 
nets. While here they made a complete inspec- 
tion of the great plant of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. This company is preparing estimates 
for the frames, cut to size, for 100,000 cabinets 
of one size, which will comprise the six months’ 
production of that particular model. It is un- 
derstood that the visiting Frigidaire officials 
have been in conference with leading lumber- 
men relative to plans to secure a large part 
of that company’s lumber requirements from 
the Pacific Northwest. 


(aa aaaenaaan: 


First Car of Frames Shipped East 


KLAMATH Fats, Ore., Jan. 19.—The first 
car of window and door frames ever shipped 
from Klamath Falls left here a few days ago, 
destined for Manitowoc, Wis. More than 1,080 
frames were stacked in the car, which was 
consigned to the John D. Mershon Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Saginaw, Mich. Each 
bundle of frames was so carefully packed and 
marked that to put the frames in place in 
dwellings, it will be necessary for the carpenter 
to put in each only about four nails. Inasmuch 
as the average dwelling uses fourteen or fifteen 
frames, this consignment will provide frames 
for seventy-two dwellings in the middle West. 
The local company which is manufacturing 
these frames from Klamath pine is now getting 
out a carload of frames to be sent to New 
York, which will be followed by a car for 
Massachusetts. 


Efficient Service for Retailer 


PorTLAND, ORreE., Jan. 19.—Much has been 
said about the day of small, quick-moving, re- 
tail stocks being here beyond a doubt, and it 
applies to neariy all kinds of business. The 
transformation has been very marked in the 
lumber industry and has been possible because 
of highly efficient transportation now available, 
the time of delivery not being more than one- 
fourth what it was a few years ago from the 
mill to the yard on the long hauls. It means 
economy for the retailer; less capital invest- 
ment; less interest; insurance; taxes, and less 
space cluttered up by slow-moving items. 

There is, however, another very important 
factor to make this kind of business possible, 
and that is the service performed by the ship- 
per. The retailer no longer wants straight cars 
of many items, and particularly does that apply 
to the smaller yards. A mixed car of items 
that will fit his stock very often calls for 
products that are not all obtainable in any one 
plant. Therefore, the man who takes the order 
and agrees to ship a mixed car of this kind, 
must assemble the various items to fill the car, 
as per the order. As an example of the kind 
of real service that the buyer demands today, 
may be cited an order placed by a retailer in 
Kansas with the Sullivan Lumber Co. of Port- 
land. This was an order for a mixed car of 
lumber products, which it would be impossible 
to secure from any one manufacturing plant, 
because no one comtpany manufactures all the 
items. Among the many items on this order 
were six different styles of doors, fir plywood 
panels, fir door frames and window frames, fir 
moldings, finish and ceiling, and red cedar 
bevel siding. 

The order had to be assembled from three 
different plants. To do this, the car was partly 


loaded at one mill and then switched to another 
plant, while the balance from the third plant 
was hauled by truck from another city, thirty- 
five miles distant. 

In other cases cars shipped from one plant 
are stopped at another plant many miles away, 
and loading’ completed, or further manufactur- 
ing of some of the products carried on, taking 
advantage of the milling-in-transit rate. Part 
of a car of shingles may be taken out and 
stained. But in any event the buyer today is 
demanding and getting service, a kind never 
thought of before, from the shippers of West 
Coast lumber products. 


Increased Australian Demand Seen 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 21.—New legislation, 
whereby every person of assured income of 
not over £750 sterling annually may apply to 
government banks for home building loans up 
to 90 percent of the value of the house to be 
built, will benefit the trade between the North- 
west and Australia, according to Julius Rosen- 
feld, president of Rosenfeld & Co. (Ltd.), of: 
Sydney, N. S. W., who was a Portland visitor 
this week. The Rosenfeld company imports 
Douglas fir, spruce and hemlock and exports 
hardwoods. The great accumulation of lumb:r 


by other students. Efforts are made now, Mr. 
Rice stated, in manual training to have the 
students construct something of permanence. 
Florence Niles, secretary of the Oregon Build- 
ing Congress, formally opened the house. 

The apprentices did their work under direct 
supervision of skilled union mechanics and in- 
structors. All agencies co-operating did so 
without profit. Competent builders expressed 
the opinion that as for workmanship and ma- 
terials the house can not be surpassed. 

Supervision as a whole over the work was 
under L. E. Brigham, director of vocational 
education in the public schools. The house 
was erected in one of Portland’s most attrac- 
tive residence districts. 


Logging Staff to Aid Tractor Users 


A special logging staff of technically trained 
men who have studied tractor logging in all 
its phases has been developed by the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, Calif., and 
Peoria, Ill., according to J. H. Howell, chief 
of staff, who states that the slogan of the 
newly-organized staff of experts is “Keep wood 
ahead by cutting logging costs.” 

Early this year this staff, consisting of J. H. 
Howell, W. K. Cox, William Wagner and Gail 
Spain, will devote its 











entire time in the East 
and South to show log- 
gers in these areas the 
correct use of “Cater- 
pillars” for more eco- 
nomical logging. Mr. 
Cox is going into north- 
eastern Canada, where 
he is to make a study 
of winter logging con- 
ditions. Mr. Wagner is 
to cover the Appala- 
chian hardwoods. Mr. 
Spain is to make an ex- 
tended trip through the 
southern pine areas, be- 
ginning in eastern Texas 
and crossing the entire 
belt. Mr. Howell plans 
to spend some time with 
| each of these men, cov- 
ering the entire terri- 








Logging staff of technically trained men who will show loggers correct 
use of “Caterpillars” for more economical logging. (Left to right) 


W. K. Cox, J. H. Howell, William Wagner 


that was on hand in Australia nine mouths 
ago, Mr. Rosenfeld reports, is now exhausted, 
and West Coast lumbermen may look for an 
increase in the Australian demand for lumber. 


Inspect Apprentice Built House 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 19.—That the decline 
in apprentice training, and the high speed in 
American industry necessitate public school co- 
operation in providing training if young men 
are to be skillful mechanics, was the statement 
of David M. Anderson, instructor in carpen- 
try in Portland’s public schools when the ap- 
prentice built house was thrown open for pub- 
iic inspection here last week. 

Other speakers were Frank L. Shull, presi- 
dent: of the school board and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Chas. A. Rice, super- 
intendent of schools; L. E. Brigham, director 
of vocational education in the public schools; 
Francis H. Murphy, president of the Oregon 
Building Congress, and Commissioner C. A. 
Bigelow, acting mayor of Portland, who pre- 
sented badges to the apprentices, who with the 
completion of the house became journeymen in 
their respective branch of work. 

Superintendent Rice, of the public schools, 
emphasized especially that the knowledge that 
the structure was to be used was an incentive 
to the apprentices to apply their best efforts. 
Much of the manual training in the schools, 
he said, is of necessity but practice work. The 
article made is not for use and if its character 
t> such as to permit, the materials are taken 
out of the constructed article to be used again 


tory. 

“Caterpillars” have 
been able to accomplish 
large savings wherever 
employed in the woods, 
and since these logging staff men know inti- 
mately how tractors have been so successfully 
employed elsewhere, it is expected that these 
men will be able to contribute a lot of valuable 
information to the various loggers with whom 
they come in contact. 

It is the aim of Mr. Howell to keep wood 
pre-eminent in world construction, beating sub- 
stitutes by cutting lumber production costs. 
Mr. Howell, an engineering graduate of Cornell 
University, has specialized on logging for the 
last five years, and has followed “Caterpillar” 
logging from its inception. Mr. Wagner, ex- 
service manager for the former C. L. Best 
Tractor Co., has had ten years’ “Caterpillar” 
experience and knows practically every “Cat” 
show in the West. Mr. Cox is a graduate log- 
ging engineer of the University of California; 
he has had two years’ experience as logging en- 
gineer with the Madera Sugar Pine Co., and 
has been connected with the logging staff of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. for over a year. 
Mr. Spain is a graduate engineer of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and has devoted over ten 
years to logging engineering problems through- 
out the Northwest. 


(Below) Gail Spain 





NEW GARAGES and enclosed porches were more 
popular in Cudahy, suburb of Milwaukee, Wis., 
last year than were new homes according to a 
report issued by the city. Exactly 300 new 
garages and enclosed porches were built during 
the year while only 27 bungalows and duplex 
residences were erected. Nine new business 
places were constructed. 
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Hardwoods Show Marked Betterment 


Demand Shows Marked Pick-Up 


MempHis, TENN., Jan. 21.—Southern hard- 
wood demand showed considerable increase 
last week, sales jumping to nearly 100 percent 
of normal production. Production has shown 
some increase, but sales were more than 10 
percent higher than production. As a result of 
the increased orders, many have advanced 
prices on southern hardwoods from $1 to $3, 
and additional advances will probably be made 
within the next week or ten days. Judging 
from reports of manufacturers in the imme- 
diate Memphis territory, this week started with 
a rush of business which is gradually reducing 
stocks of hardwoods on hand. 

The demand is coming from all groups of 
consumers and is for all species. The flooring 
plants are again in the market for flooring 
oak. Oak for flooring is now becoming scarce, 
and higher prices are predicted. There is a 
good demand coming from the furniture trade. 
A nice business is reported from the shows 
now in progress and furniture manufacturers 
are beginning to buy hardwoods in good quan- 
tities, for they do not have any rough stock. 
The automobile people are also in the market, 
and are beginning to buy in larger quantities. 
Exporters report a nice business from over- 
seas, with orders being offered for shipment 
during the first six months of the year. Most 
exporters, however, believing that conditions 
will continue to improve, are not accepting 
much business for delivery after the first of 
April. The box and crate manufacturers are 
again in the market for a good volume of low 
grades. 

Weather conditions have been fair, however, 
but do not favor heavy production of hard- 


woods. There is no disposition on the part of; 


manufacturers to greatly increase their out- 
put. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Schadt and Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Hyde are starting soon for a trip 
to Honolulu. Messrs. Hyde and Schadt are 
officers of the Hyde Lumber Co. 


Practically All Items Salable 


BROOKHAVEN, Muiss., Jan. 21.— Hardwood 
orders last week were close to capacity pro- 
duction. There are heavy stocks of no species 
or grades at the mills. Almost anything in 
hardwoods is salable. Several items are ad- 
vancing in price. Rains have been heavier and 
more frequent than at any time this fall and 
winter, or since early last spring. They will 
not seriously hurt production, as the mills have 
a good supply of logs. Shipments are just 
about equal to those for the same period last 
month, and to production for this month. Ash 
and beech logs are rather scarce, and the pro- 
duction of these two woods is heavily cur- 
tailed. Stocks are very low, inquiry is good, 
and a nice line of orders is coming in. Cypress 
has shown increased activity, while stocks are 
low, and practically no cypress logs are avail- 
able. Red gum stocks are rather low in bth 
plain and quartered; inquiry is good, but prices 
are held very firm and orders have been rather 
scarce. Plain sap gum is really strong and 
purchases are being made for future shipment. 
Dry stocks are extremely low in anv grade or 
thickness. Sales this week of 4/4 No. 1 and 
select plain sap gum, air dried, netted $34 
f. o. b. mill. Soft elm and soft maple logs 
have been scarce and there has been no pro- 
duction of these woods. Hickory is very much 
the same. There is no surplus of anv grade 
or thickness of magnolia, as the mills have 
enough orders ahead for several weeks. Red 
- and white oak stocks, both plain and quartered, 
are very low. There is fair inquiry, and a 
few orders have come in. Poplar continues as 
an excellent seller, especially saps and selects 
and lower. The FAS grade is not selling 


heavily, as prices are extremely firm, but there 
is little of this grade made. Other items are 
selling just about as fast as they show on the 
list, either partly dry or dry. Sycamore stocks 
are very low, inquiry is light and orders are 
scarce. Plain tupelo is showing a slight ac- 
cumulation in 4/4; for while there is a heavy 
aged for 5/4, none of this thickness is avail- 
able. 


Mississippi Mills Lack Logs 

Jackson, Miss., Jan. 19.— The hardwood 
mills throughout this territory have been suf- 
fering from lack of logs. Rains have made it 
impossible for loggers to get their cut to the 
railroad. 

The mills report a steady volume of busi- 
ness from the automobile industry, but state 
that furniture demand has not yet opened up. 
It is the belief of those well informed that as 
soon as the furniture shows close, the factories 
will enter the hardwood market on a larger 
scale. Orders have been received for some of 
the upper grades of oak and poplar, and export 
demand is showing an increase. 

T. L. Shannon & Co. (Inc.),” one of the 
larger lumber firms of Memphis and Arkansas 
cities, are planning construction of a large 
mill at the old Maley spur at Pickins, to handle 
hardwood exclusively, with a daily capacity of 
30,000 feet of finished lumber. They will get 
their timber from a tract of more than 6,000 
acres. 


Gums and Ash Active; Magnolia Slow 


JACKSONVILLE, Fva., Jan. 21.—The hardwoc.:1 
market is showing decided improvement. Red 
and sap gum are moving readily to furniture 
manufacturing centers, and prices on these 
woods have advanced during the last two 
weeks. Poplar is very much in demand for 
export. Ash that is sufficiently dry to ship is 
being bought up when offered. However, at 
this time of the year, there is very little ash 
being cut, and only a few mills are holding 
their stocks until dry. The magnolia market, 
after experiencing about twelve months of 
robust business, has turned the other way and 
fhe prospects for this wood are not as good 
as heretofore. This condition has been brought 
about by the oversupply which followed when 
every manufacturer in the country that had 
even a few magnolia trees turned his undivided 
attention to cutting up the stock. This is sim- 
ply a matter of supply and demand and should 
be righted within the next few weeks. Mag- 
nolia has certainly established itself in the 
hardwood field, and a short period of oversup- 
ply should not bring about any drastic change. 


New Location for Mill and Camp 


Wrnutamson, W. Va., Jan. 21.—The Griffith 
Lumber Co., engaged in timbering a boundary 
in the Harvey district will move its mil] and 
camp to Pineville, Ky., in February. The lum- 
ber camp of the company is located at Trace, 
two miles west of Dingess, and affords em- 
ployment to about two hundred men, many of 
whom have been lumbering in Mingo County 
for the last four years, removing the timber 
from one of the few virgin tracts of timber 
in the county. Thousands of' acres of virgin 
timber on Trace and Twelve Pole creeks have 
been cut over, and within the next few weeks 
the work of dismantling the lumber plant will 
be started. 

The Griffith Lumber Co. has been lumbering 
in Mingo County and has leased timber land 
near Pineville, which lease will be sufficient to 
keep the mill busy for at least eight years. 

Luther Griffith, of Huntington, is president 
of the company, and O. C. Griffith, general 
manager in charge of operations. 


Sap Gum in Active Demand 


Macon, Ga., Jan. 21.—There has been a 
spurt in the hardwood market. Maple, mag- 
nolia, sycamore, the gums, and in fact all 
woods are included in sales. Buyers for auto- 
mobile body concerns are very active in this 
section, and the furniture factories have de- 
cided to acquire more hardwood than they 
planned to a few weeks ago. FAS sap gum, 
4/4, was bringing $55, and No. 1 was slightly 
higher, selling freely here at $36. Logging 
conditions are generally satisfactory, though 
the weather at the end of last week was a little 
too warm, being close to the January heat rec- 
ord of thirty years. A good supply of timber 
is coming in, however. 


Quotations Are Strengthening 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The undertone of 
the hardwood market continues to strengthen. 
Actual changes in price are always now in an 
upward direction. Merchants covering a wide 
territory find that their January business com- 
pares very favorably with that in progress a 
year ago. Sales of one of the largest local 
organizations during the first fifteen days of 
this month exceeded the business transacted 
during the full month in 1928. Demand from 
the automobile industry and flooring factories 
is very encouraging and promises so to con- 
tinue during the first quarter. Furniture mak- 
ers are not yet buying very freely, but they 
are asking for more lumber than they were a 
short time ago. There is still room for im- 
provement in demand from the house finish 
people. Orders from piano manufacturers are 
still few, while the call for lumber to be used 
in radio cabinets is fairly active. 

Retailers are doing little buying this month, 
and not much flooring is being taken. The low 
price for plain white oak flooring, first grade, 
is $81; other quotations range around $82.50@ 
85.50. Second grade is $72@76.50; third grade, 
$60@64.50. For first grade maple flooring, 
quotations are $82.50@85.50, and for first grade 
birch, $73.50@83. 


Demand Active for This Season 


LoulIsvILLe, Ky., Jan. 21.—Last week there 
was a decided improvement in hardwood lum- 
ber buying, and sales are above normal for so 
early in the season. There has been a fair scat- 
tered demand for most everything. Sound 
wormy oak; Nos. 1 and 2 common plain red 
and white oak; common quartered oak, sap 
poplar of 6/ and 8/4; 6/4 common poplar, and 
4/4 No. 1-A common, are all inquired for. Inch 
FAS sap gum and common sap, as well as 
quartered black gum and tupelo, are a trifle 
scarce. Inch plain red gum is in fair supply. 
Thick elm, maple and magnolia moves readily. 
Prices are being turned down today that would 
have been freely accepted sixty to ninety days 
ago as a lot of the little fellows are refusing 
to sell for less than their asking prices. Floor- 
ing oak is in better demand and firmer in price. 
A good many orders have been reported at as 
high as $42 for extra good sap gum inch stock. 
It is reported that a few consumers are short 
of stock, and are not worrying as much about 
the prices as about securing what they need. 

Prices on inch stock are: Poplar, FAS, south- 
ern, $85; Appalachian, $95; selects, $62 and 
$70; No. 1 common; $48 to $52; No. 2A, $36 
and 2B, $26. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $160; 
No. 1 common, $90, and No. 2, $40. Sap gum, 
FAS, $58; common, $40 to $42; quartered sap, 
FAS, $61 to $62; common $46 to $47. Plain 
red gum, $96 and $50; quartered red, $98 and 
$52. Cottonwood, $51, $37 and $33. Ash, $75. 
$49 and $29. Southern red oak, $67, $50 and 
$40. Southern white oak, $83, $52 and $42. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 102 and 103 
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Northern or Appalachian red, $85 and $52; 
white oak, $90 and $55; quartered white, $130 
and $75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

A cyclone that struck southern Indiana and 
Kentucky the afternoon of Jan 18 caused a 
great deal of damage in Louisville, Lexington, 
Versailles and various other cities, as well as on 
the farms, and has resulted in an active de- 
mand for roofings, lumber etc. 


Prospects Good at Buffalo 


BurraLo, N .Y., Jan. 22—The demand for 
hardwoods continues fairly active and some of 
the concerns that have been taking inventory 
and holding off in consequence are now be- 
ginning to make inquiries and to order more 
supplies. Dealers feel optimistic as to the pros- 
pects for this year, and say that a good start is 
being made this month. Prices in most woods 
are holding steady and some items are stronger 
than they were a short time ago. 

The Home Modernizing Bureau of the Ni- 
agara area, which recently took an office at 
309 Jackson Building, is planning an active 
campaign to promote the modernizing of homes 
in this section and to assist home owners in 
making their plans. At a dinner meeting of the 
bureau lately held at the Buffalo Athletic Club, 
a talk was given by Marion Allen, of the 


been received. The show precedes by one week 
a similar one to be held in Detroit. On the 
manufacturers’ committee for the local show is 
A. J. Elias, president of G. Elias & Bro. Gan- 
son is chairman of the reception com- 
mittee. 

Harry E. Gosch, president of the Creo-Dipt 
Co. (Inc.), has been re-elected a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Tonawandas. 
Other directors elected include: H. Morton 
Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., and T. 
J. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber & Box Co. 

The Niagara & Orleans Counties Lumber 
Dealers’ Association met at Niagara Falls on 
Jan. 18. 

Burton H. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., is on a 
business trip of several weeks to the southern 
sawmills, 

Willis K. Jackson, president of Jackson & 
Tindle, has been laid up for two weeks as the 
result of injuries received when knocked down 
by an automobile. His injuries are painful, but 
not regarded as serious. 


Appalachian Woods Moving 


PittspurcH, Pa., Jan. 22.—Appalachian 
hardwoods are coming in for their share of 
business, and the mills feel that they are going 
to realize a little more for their product. Both 
red and white oak are in better demand in al! 





Sawmill Machinery Concern Builds Factory 


KaLaMazoo, Micu., Jan. 21.—One of the 
most attractive industrial plants in this section 
is the new home of the Hill-Curtis Co., maker 
of sawmill machinery and equipment. This 
new building, which is modern in design, well 
lighted and arranged, is located on U. S. Route 


company’s products. The Hill line was estab- 
lished in 1881, while the Curtis line was estab- 
lished in 1856. The Webster & Perks grinding 
and polishing machinery line was purchased in 
1921. Another product, the Trimosaw, was orig- 
inated in 1918 and first placed on the market 














New home of the Hill-Curtis Co., sawmill machinery manufacturer, at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


131, at Douglas Avenue and the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railway, and is a monument to the un- 
tiring efforts of three generations of men who 
have built character into machinery and also 
to the thousands of dealers in and users of this 
machinery, who have shown confidence in the 


in 1921. Another popular product is the 22-inch 
Dixie edger. 

W. C. Hammond is president of the Hill- 
Curtis Co. and A. T. Vander Linde is adver- 
tising manager. These and other officials of 
the company invite and welcome visitors. 





Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Decatur, Il. 
He said that any kind of a house can be mod- 
ernized at a cOmparatively small cost and illus- 
trated his talk by drawing a picture of a house 
of the type of a generation ago. By clever 
drawing he illustrated how improvement could 
be made, making the house not only more at- 
tractive in appearance, but useful as well. Offi- 
cers of the bureau are: Frank L. Beyer, presi- 
dent ; George Repp, treasurer; C. A. Tattersall, 
first vice president; C. Ashton McNeil, second 
vice president; Leland S. Bullis, secretary and 
manager. The board of governors is made up 
of George J. Zimmermann, Walter A. Johnson, 
Fred Zander, Thomas H. McElvein, George G. 
Allen, Albert L. Kinsey and William G. 
Maurer. 


Housing conditions in this city are approach- 
ing normal, according to Frank B. ring, of 
the municipal division of housing and sanita- 
tion, in his report to the secretary of the State 
board of housing. The city is no longer suffer- 
ing from a house shortage. 

A Buffalo aviation show will be held at the 
174th Regiment Armory in the week of March 
23 to 30 and a number of entries have already 


grades. Dealers who specialize in West Vir- 
ginia hardwoods report that lower grades of 
basswood continue active, with a little better 
demand for sound wormy chestnut. The West 
Virginia mills are accumulating stocks of 
hardwood lath, of which the clay pipe plants 
are not taking much at present. Hard maple 
is in somewhat more active demand for ship- 
ment to the Detroit area. 


Hardwood Survey Starts Shortly 


Jackson, Miss., Jan. 21.—Within two weeks 
a hardwood survey of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee will be started 
under the direction of the Forest Service and 
timber interests represented at a meeting held 
here Jan. 15. 

One field man each will be furnished by the 
five organizations, whose representatives en- 
tered into the discussions at the meeting. The 
purpose is to determine the feasibility of re- 
stocking hardwood timbers in the southern 
area, a plan thought commercially unprofitable 
up to this time. 

Prevention of full value taxation of timber 
in the growing stage was another matter pre- 


sented at the meeting, and the hardwood sur- 
veyors will also make a report on ‘tax statutes 
of the States affected by the investigation. 
Mississippi and Tennessee are considering the 
enactment of laws protecting growers of young 
trees, while Louisiana has such a statute. Under 
the plans of interests represented, only the land 
would be taxed until timber is cut, when a 
severance tax would be applied. 

The five organizations behind the movement, 
with their representatives at the conference, 
are: National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, D. R. Brewster, Memphis; Mississippi 
service, W. R. Hine, State forester, New Or- 
leans; Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
George Land, assistant manager, Memphis; 
Hall-Kellogg Co., consulting forester, N. T. 
Brown, Hot Springs, Ark. There were also 
present J. F. Dubuar, doing similar work for 
the Mississippi forestry service, and H. C. 
Mitchell, assistant Mississippi forester. 


Importing Rare Foreign Woods 


Ba.ttimoreE, Mp., Jan. 21.—Imports of costly 
foreign woods and veneers are keeping up, and 
hold out a prospect of attaining greater pro-- 
portions. Among the recent arrivals here are 
six cases of walnut veneers for the Penrod- 
Jurden-Clark Co., to be delivered at Cincinnati, 
and two cases of rosewood veneers which came 
from London; five logs of satinwood and two 
of sapeli mahogany, also from London, to be 
forwarded to some destination on the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad, and eleven logs of wal- 
nut, discharged at Norfolk. Seven cases of 
veneers, weighing about 5,500 pounds, were 
brought from Hamburg. The frequency of 
such arrivals indicates the growing importance 
of this business. 


Volume of Inquiry Expanding 


CINCINNATI, OnHI0, Jan. 21—The abundance 
of hardwood inquiries received this week by 
wholesalers were encouraging to the trade. 
Furniture factories and automotive plants were 
the leaders in this inquiry and are apparently 
in the market for good lots of materials for 
shipment in late January and February. The 
furniture trade wants walnut, oak, ash, poplar, 
magnolia and gum, with some sound wormy 
chestnut. The automotive trade is in the mar- 
ket for hard and soft maple, soft southern 
elm, ash, poplar and gum, mostly in the com- 
mon and better grades. There is also a fair 
demand for plain red and white oak from the 
flooring factories, and for lower grades of 
poplar and cottonwood, sound wormy chest- 
nut and gum from the box factories. Small 
lots of gum and common oak are being taken, 
and several wholesalers report good orders 
for Appalachian oak, walnut and chestnut 
from furniture factories. The latter are com- 
ing into the market gradually, as their sales 
reports from the furniture shows arrive, and 
wholesalers look for good business from that 
quarter in February and March. Prices of 
hardwoods are generally firm, but unchanged. 
The export movement is fairly good. Several 
inquiries for large lots have come in, but sales 
are slow in developing. 

Dealers in southern pine and Pacific coast 
woods report business a little slow, with deal- 
ers hard to interest. They are hopeful of a 
turn for the better after the end of this month. 
Prices are stiff and show no signs of weaken- 
ing. Dimension and dressed lumber are mov- 
ing a little better, but common lumber is dull. 
Cypress is moving better for interior trim 
and finish. and prices are firm. 


(SERA 


Want Forestry Translations 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21.—Permission 
has been asked by Russian foresters to trans- 
late into Russian certain works of Dr. Raphael 
Zon, director of the Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station at university farm. The re- 
quest came from Dr. J. J. Rostchin, of the 
State university of Tiflis, Russia. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Jan. 21.—The closing 
day of the annual con- 
vention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s 
Association started off 
with a brief period de- 
voted to the annual 
meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Inter-In- 
surance Exchange. 

{Nore.—A full re- 
B port of the first two 

days’ proceedings ap- 

peared on pages 51-53 

of the Jan. 19 issue of 

the AMERICAN LUMBER- 

MAN.—EDITOR. } 

In the absence of President A. R. Rogers the 
chair was occupied by Vice President G. L. 
Hegaard. Mr. Hegaard reported an increase 
in volume of insurance for the last year of 
three and one-half million dollars, and $28,000 
increase in premiums paid. 

Investments held by the Exchange have 
come through the year without any loss, not- 
withstanding the general shrinkage in bond 
prices. The fact that the invested funds of 
the organization show no depreciation is a trib- 
ute to the financial wisdom of the officials 
charged with that responsibility. 

Fire losses during the last year were the 
heaviest the organization has ever experienced 
in a single twelve-months period, amounting 
to $280,000, of which, however, $143,000 had 
been re-insured, so that the net loss was cut 
down to $137,000. “Notwithstanding the year’s 
heavy loss,” said Mr. Hegaard, “your insur- 
ance is costing you only 48 cents, which is a 
very low figure.” 

Mr. Hegaard stated that of the $280,000 loss 
for the year, $195,000 was for losses in the 
state of Iowa, enlarging upon the advantage 
of the organization having its risks spread 
over a wide territory, as this volume of loss, 
said Mr. Hegaard, would have been very 
severe on a company whose risks were con- 
centrated in the State. 


O. D. Hauschild, who has served the insur- 
ance organization as manager for 25 years, 
then explained the proposal for consolidating 
the fire and tornado departments of the insur- 
ance organization, which consolidation will 
give it assets of $900,000, and a surplus of 
approximately $400,000. The consolidation 
proposition had been recommended by the 
board of directors, and Mr. Hauschild offered 
a motion asking that the action of the board 
with regard to consolidation be ratified, and 
the recommendation of the directors be en- 
dorsed, which motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hauschild then moved that the directors 
of the three insurance institutions be re-elected 
for the ensuing year, which also carried. The 
other organization of the trio referred to is 
the Merchants Insurance Co., an organization 
formed for the purpose of handling the re- 
insurance business of the Exchange. 

Mr. Hauschild reiterated the advantage of 
widely distributed risks, so that losses when 
oy occur fall upon the many instead of the 
ew. 

He said that the policy of the Exchange in 
supplying insurance on the dwelling houses of 
lumber vard owners, managers and other em- 
ployees, had proved very satisfactory, the reve- 
nues from that field helping to carry the losses 
that have occurred on lumber yards. 

The insurance business beine completed the 
chair was taken bv Secretarv W. H. Badeaux, 
who introduced G. A. Pettibone of Chicago. 
who spoke on the subject of “Time Payments 
as Applied to the Retail Lumber Business,” 


A. M. MELONBE, 
Minneapolis; 
Vice-President 


maintaining that the time had come when re- 
tail lumber dealers must fall in line with the 
sellers of numerous other commodities, and 
sell not only new house jobs, but remodeling 
and repair jobs, garages etc. on the install- 
ment payment basis. He said that unless deal- 
ers adopt that policy a lot of them will drop 
out of the picture within the next two or 
three years. Later in his address Mr. Petti- 
bone explained some of the features of a finan- 
cing plan which his organization is offering to 
retail lumber dealers, through their associa- 
tions, which plan has already been adopted by 
four retail associations. 


Time Payments Rapidly Growing 


“Time payments in the retail lumber busi- 
ness are growing with almost unbelievable 
rapidity,” said Mr. Pettibone, “and if I am 
any judge of present business conditions and 
trends, within the next three years every lum- 
ber yard of any size in the United States will 
be selling its merchandise on time payments. 
If a dealer does not adopt that policy, he 
will be out of luck.” 

Mr. Pettibone said that during last year one 
Chicago mail-order concern had sold in the 
State of North Dakota alone over 1,400 dwell- 
ings on time payments. In Minneapolis is a 
concern which in the twelve months ending 
with October had sold 1,500 garages, all on 
time payments, and that to his certain knowl- 
edge that concern has made a net profit of 
$60 per garage. Other instances of similar 
character were cited, and the speaker asked his 
audience to consider these facts and what they 
meant to their future business. 

“Every man who is in any way identified 
with: the automobile business can thank time 
payments for every dollar of profit he has 
ever taken out of that industry,” said Mr. 
Pettibone, adding that without the system of 
time payments it is doubtful whether there 
would be 20 percent of the automobiles in use 
that are now running about the country. Ra- 
dios, washing machines and vacuum cleaners 
were cited as other fields in which the instal- 
ment payment plan has resulted in developing 
enormous volume of business. 

Mr. Pettibone said that during the last three 
months he had made contracts with 240 retail 
yards to adopt the time payment plan. “I be- 
lieve that within thirty days from Jan. 28,” 
said he, “I will make over 300 time-payment 
contracts with large lumber companies, all lo- 
cated in eastern States.” He said that his 
plan had been submitted to the executives of 
all retail lumber associations, and that four 
eastern associations had definitely adopted the 
plan and are now functioning under it. 


To Handle Second Mortgages 


He said that the plan had been worked out 
to enable the lumber retailer to handle that 
portion of the financing which in the past has 
been hard to handle, namely the second mort- 
gage. He said that his organization would 
handle the unpaid balance on a job if the 
owner had 15 percent equity in the property. 
The dealer is not required to endorse the pa- 
per, but must assume a contingent liability, 
in the form of an agreement to repurchase any 
defaulted paper. He assured his hearers, how- 
ever, that if the lumberman exercises reason- 
able care in selecting his risks he will have 
no trouble. The plan offered by Mr. Pettibone 
includes taking out life, health and accident 
insurance for the owner, in order to further 
protect the risk. 

“If the customer is of good character, if 
the building is properly constructed, and if 
the customer has 15 percent equity in the 
proposition, there will be comparatively no 
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losses or repossessions,” Mr. Pettibone assured 
the deai.:s. 

The speaker proceeded to show how the 
time payment plan could be advantageously 
applied to modernization and repair jobs. “You 
now have on foot a movement for modernizing 
old homes,” said he, “the success of which I 
believe depends upon the ability of the lumber 
dealer to finance the deals.” He proceeded to 
otuline some of the features of the plan for 
financing modernizing jobs, on the basis of 6 
percent, with monthly payments automatically 
reducing the amount of interest paid each 
month, the deal usually paying out in 18 
months. 

Referring to the roofing field, Mr. Pettibone 
said that from the best information he had 
been able to secure from the roofing industry 
—his data covering. three companies in that 
line—about 25 percent of the roofing sold 
passes through retail lumber yards, 75 percent 
being sold through other channels. Of that 
75 percent, 60 percent is sold on time pay- 
ments, 

At certain points of his address Mr. Petti- 
bone had borne down pretty hard on the lum- 
ber dealers of the Northwest, saying that they 
were far behind the times in their methods 
and that unless they woke up and adopted 
modern ideas—specifically the policy of time 
payments—they would 
find the sheriff at their 
doors within the next 
two or three years. 


These 





r 


strictures 


aroused L. E. Streater, 
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president of the L. E. 
Streater Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, which 
concern operates a line 
of country yards, to 
come to the defense of 
his fellow retailers. 
He asked Mr. Pettibone how many of the 
1,400 dwellings sold by a Chicago mail order 
house in North Dakota last year on time pay- 
ments were farm homes. Upon Mr. Pettibone 
replying that he could not give the propor- 
tion, Mr. Streater asserted that very few of 
them would be found to be farm homes. He 
said that the time payment plan might func- 
tion all right in eastern or central territories 
where there were numerous cities, but in States 
like the Dakotas, where most of the business 
was rural, it would not work. He further said 
that he and a good many other northwestern 
dealers were quite a way from an appoint- 
ment with the sheriff. “Show me a time pay- 
ment financing plan that will function for the 
farmer and I will show you white black- 
birds,” said Mr. Streater as he resumed his 
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seat amid hearty applause from the assembled 
dealers. Thus ended an interesting little ver- 
bal duel in which the doughty lumberman 
seemed to have just a little the better of the 
argument. 


“Model” Lien Law Discussed 


The status of the so-called “model” or uni- 
form lien law was set forth by Arthur .H. 
Anderson, of Minneapolis, who pointed out the 
objectionable features of the proposed law, 
saying that although called a “model” lien law, 
from the material man’s standpoint it is any- 
thing but that. He affirmed that, although the 
idea of uniform laws is, in principle, to be 
commended, because of varying conditions in 
each State it is not possible to draft a uniform 
lien law that will be fair and equitable to all 
interests in all States. Therefore, he held that 
the .enactment of a unform lien law is not a 
subject in which Federal governmental bodies 
or commissions should interest themselves, but 
that each State should enact and maintain its 
own lien law legislation, suited to conditions 
in the different States. 

Ormie C. Lance, together with L. E. Strea- 
ter, respectively secretary and president of the 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, occupied the next few minutes of 
the program. Mr. 
Streater presented 
Secretary Lance, who 
was sched led to dis- 
cuss some of the high 
points in coal retailing, 
but who ccount of 
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the lateness of the 
hour contented him- 
self with telling of the 
progress of the asso- 
ciation, which in the 
two years it has been 
in existence has made 
a very healthy growth both numerically and 
financially, now being securely on its own feet 
and functioning effectively in helping the re- 
tailers of coal meet the various problems con- 
fronting them. 


Prize Exhibits Are Announced 


At this juncture announcement was made 
that the exhibit of the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co., Minneapolis, had been awarded 
first place as the most attractive exhibit on 
the floor of the exhibition hall. George L. 
Andrews, of the above company, was called 
to the platform to receive the award, and re- 
sponded in a few fitting words. The second 
place was awarded to the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. Photographs and 
descriptions of these two outstanding displays, 
both of which were entirely new, having never 
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previously been shown at any conventien, will 
be found on pages 1 and 68 of this issue. 


PRESENTATION OF RESOLUTIONS 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was next presented by L. E. Streater, chair- 
man of that committee. The following resolu- 
tions were read and adopted: 


Short Lengths a Merchandising Problem 


Reaffirming its support of the program of 
standardization under American Lumber Stand- 
ards; also reaffirming the position that inas- 
much as the problem of selling and distribut- 
ing odd and short lengths had been carefully 
considered in that program and it had been 
determined that this was purely a merchan- 
dising problem and therefore could not be con- 
sidered as part of the American Lumber 
Standards, the convention went on record as 
opposing any attempt to consider the sale and 
distribution of odd and short lengths on any 
other basis. 

This resolution also declared that, “Where- 
as manufacturers of West Coast lumber have 
had issued a basic list known as Rail ‘C’ List, 
under which they have attempted to include as 
regular lengths certain proportions’ of odd and 
short lengths which we consider unjust and 
unreasonable, and which action is contrary to 
the provision of American Lumber Standards, 
it is resolved that we again go on record as 
opposing the use of Rail ‘C’ List, as a basic 
list, and insisting that a new basic list be is- 
sued which shall eliminate these objectionable 
features; and that we request a conference be- 
tween representatives of the manufacturers and 
of all the retail associations to assist in the 
editing of a new basic list that will be satis- 
factory to all parties concerned. 


“Model” Lien Law Condemned 


A resolution was adopted declaring the op- 
position of the association to the so-called 
“model” or uniform lien law; declaring it an 
improper and impractical subject for considera- 
tion by the federal government or commission- 
ers on uniform State laws with any view to 
uniformity, and urging discontinuance of fur- 
ther consideration by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Commission on Uniform State 
Laws toward the drafting of a standard State 
mechanics’ lien law for the various States. 


Trade and Merchandising Relations 


Another resolution asserted belief in the fun- 
damental principle that the local distributing 
lumber and material yard with its stock on 
hand for immediate service constitutes the best 
method of distribution, from the economic 
standpoint, both as regards the industry and 
the consumer. Therefore, the following was en- 
dorsed as the soundest policy or method of dis- 
tribution: Sales by (1) manufacturers or 
wholesalers to the local distributing yards; (2) 
local distributing yards to consumers. 


Car Loading and Transit Shipments 


Other resolutions were adopted as follows: 

Urging all mills never to load lumber in 
box cars in excess,of maximum height of one 
foot below top of the door. 

Asserting that the placing in transit of un- 
sold lumber is economically unsound, unstabi- 
lizes the market and results in shipment of 
much lumber of inferior manufacture and 
quality, introduces an element of speculation, 
and is to the detriment of all concerned, espe- 
cially the ultimate consumer. The resolution 
expressed unqualified condemnation of the 
practice, and urged “all lumbermen, whether 
manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers to unite 


- see that their congressmen and senators give 


and co-operate in the 
movement to relieve the 
industry of this bur- 
den.” 


Waterways and 
Farm Relief 


Pledging active sup- 
port for such legisla- 
tion as will tend to de- 
velop the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers for 
navigation, also the 
Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 

Urging that all mem- 
bers of the association 
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aid and support to all legislation purposing te 
afford agriculture the relief so obviously 
needed, and that they vigorously oppose any 
legislation or tariff measures which would tend 
to increase the farmers’ burdens. 


Deceased Members Memorialized 


A resolution was adopted expressing the 
loss which the association and its members 
feel in the decease, since the last annual con- 
vention, of the following members: 
Clifford E. Sawyer Charles McGregor 
William King R Cressey 
John J. Elbert Samuel J. Dower 

David Hennessy 


Election of Officers and Directors 


The recommendations of the nominating 
committee for officers and directors for the 
ensuing year were next presented by George 
Se gaia chairman of the committee, as fol- 
ows: 


President—L. L. Schaaf, Merrill-Schaaf 
Lumber Co., Pierre, S. D. 


Vice-president—A. M. Melone, Melone-Bovey 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


Treasurer—John V. Dobson, J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Secretary—W. H. Badeaux, Minneapolis. 
Directors for Iowa—C. M. Porter, Hawkeye 
Lumber Co., Oskaloosa; B, A. Webster, Web- 
ster Lumber Co., Mason City, and W. S. 
Richardson, Richardson Lumber Co., Clarinda. 
Director for Minnesota—W. R. Woerz, Inter- 
State Lumber Co., Stillwater. 
Director for North Dakota—Otto Bauer, 
Bingenheimer Mercantile Co., Mandan. 
Vice president for Minnesota—H. H. Wester- 
man, H. E, Westerman Lumber Co., Mont- 
gomery, Minn. 
Vice president for South Dakota—H. C. 
Behrens, H. C. Behrens Lumber Co., Aber- 
deen, 
Vice president for Iowa—B. A. Webster, 
Webster Lumber Co., Mason City. 
Vice president for North Dakota—Otto 
Bauer, Bingenheimer Mercantile Co., Mandan. 


Historic Gavel Is Presented 


The new president was escorted to the plat- 
form and presented, by retiring President 
Richardson, with a gavel, suitably inscribed, 
this being one of the several hundred gavels 
which the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association had made from wood taken from 
the roof of the White House when repairs 
were made thereto a year or so ago. It is of 
interest to know that the wood thus used was 
placed in the.roof of the White House in 1815, 
when James Madison was president, and there- 
fore had helped to afford protection to the 
presidential households for a little more than 
112 years. The fact that wood that has seen 
service in a roof for that length of time is 
still sound and hard enough to make a good 
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gavel is in itself quite a boost for the premier 
building material. 


New President Makes Good Start 


Quite a bit of fun was had over the draw- 
ing of the registration prize. It had been 
decided that the first number drawn whose 
Owner was present in the audience should re- 
ceive the prize. The new president was in- 
structed to do the drawing, and he pulled out 
of the box two or three numbers whose owners 
were not present, therefore disqualifying them. 
Then he plunged in his hand again, and with- 
out looking at the card passed it on to Secre- 
tary Badeaux, who first looked surprised, then 
smiled, then laughed out loud, and finally shared 
the joke with the audience by announcing that 
the winning card bore the name of L. L. 
Schaaf. The newly elected president therefore 
received the registration prize, as well as con- 
gratulations upon what Mr. Badeaux desig- 
nated as “good team-work.” 


_The attendance prize for this closing ses- 
sion of the convention was won by T. A. Jirik, 
Faribault, Minn. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Following a concatenation Tuesday everfing 
in which 18 kittens were initiated into the mys- 
teries of Hoo-Hoo, an elaborate joint banquet 


_of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club and the Mis- 


sissippi Valley Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen’s Association was held in the Goid 
Room of the Radisson Hotel. Vicegerent 
Larry S. Clark presided and presented a few 
speakers, including Ray Gore, vice president 
of the salesmen’s organization; Ted Jones, 
president of the Twin City club, and “Art” 
Hood, former Snark of the Universe. It was 
not an evening for oratory, however, and the 
speakers wisely confined themselves to a very 
few words of greeting. Following the feast a 


ey 


number of vaudeville acts were presented, Pro. 

grams of the banquet and entertainment were 

printed on pieces of 5x10-inch 3-ply California 

white pine plywood panels, G2S and S2S to 

%-inch set, furnished by courtesy of the Red 
iver Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


On Wednesday evening the big “Lumber- 
men’s Frolic,” including banquet, musical revue 
and dance, was held in the arena of the Min- 
neapolis Auditorium. This was a very large 
affair, nearly 2000 dealers with their wives 
and guests partaking. After an excellent menu 
had been served, a stage show of 18 high-class 
vaudeville numbers was put.on, followed by 
dancing. Music for the entertainment and 
dance was supplied by Stanley Staples and his 
Hoo-Hoo Club orchestra of twenty pieces. 
The menu for this very successful affair was 
printed on 4%4x7-inch pieces of %-inch Pon- 
dosa pine, supplied by courtesy of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. of Bend, Ore. 


Northwestern” Exhibits Feature Lumber 


The largest, most varied and best arranged 
array of exhibits of lumber and wood products 
that has ever invited the inspection of dealers 
and others attending the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention was in place 
when the 39th annual opened at Minneapolis on 
Tuesday of last week. 
Very little “last min- 
ute” work remained to 
be done, and the aisles 
were early filled with 
a stream of interested 
visitors which in- 
creased in volume 
hourly until the open- 
ing of the initial ses- 
sion attracted the deal- 
ers to the Convention 
Hall. 

Primarily it was a 
lumber show. While 
most of the major ex- 
hibits featured lumber | 
or wood products of | 
some sort, there were 
notable exceptions, 
some of the non-wood 
specialties being very 
creditably represented. 
All in all, it was a 
highly educational dis- 
play of lumber, wood 
products and building 
specialties of almost 
every sort. Maple 
flooring in the beauti- 
ful new color effects 
was in striking evi- 
dence. 

Interest was well 
maintained throughout 
the three days, most 
of the dealers making 
repeated visits to the 
exhibit. hall right up 
to the closing hour. 


The Prize Winning Exhibits 

A good deal of interest was felt in the prize 
contest for recognition as the most attractive 
exhibit on the floor. This coveted honor fell 
to the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., Min- 
neapolis, with the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., a close second. Pho- 
tographs of these two outstanding exhibits 
will be found on front page of this issue, and 
an additional photo, affording another view of 
the first prize exhibit, appears on this page. 

The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co.’s first 
prize exhibit represented an early American 
room designed and constructed of Shevlin pine, 








the walls being finished in knotty California ° 


white and sugar pine, Pondosa pine and north- 
ern pine. The handsomely finished and ap- 


propriately furnished room showed in an at- 
tractive way the decorative value of well placed 
knots. The Colonial effect was still further 
carried out by the floors of Norway pine, 
random widths, pegged with wood dowels. 
Genuine old Colonial furniture, together with 





Another view (also see front-page illustration) of booth of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
Minneapolis, which was awarded first prize as most attractive exhibit at the annual convention of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Jan. 15 to 17 


some reproductions, added authenticity to the 
display. In this booth also were displayed sam- 
ples of white pine boards that were removed 
from a shed on a Vermont farm, the shed 
having been built in 1771. These boards, al- 
though never painted, were perfectly sound. A 
Pondosa pine board taken from a house built 
over 40 years ago also was on exhibit, this 
specimen likewise being sound and in first class 
condition. R. A. Fletcher, L. O. Taylor, and 
other representatives of the Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke Co. were present to explain the inter- 
esting features of the exhibit. 

The very handsome exhibit of the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., which 
was awarded second prize, also represented a 
room finished in knotty pine. The mantel and 


other interior woodwork displayed was manu- 
factured from ESSCO California pine by the 
Carr & Young Co., Des Moines, lowa. The 
beautiful texture and finish of the walls of 
this exhibition room, accentuated by nature’s 
own ornamentation of knots, combined to pro- 
duce an effect that 
was much admired. 
This exhibit was in 
charge of M. S. Mun- 
son, the company’s 
trade promotion man- 
ager, and another rep- 
resentative whose card 
unfortunately was lost, 
and whose name has 
escaped the writer’s 
memory. 


Maple Flooring in 
Beautiful Colors 
A display which at- 
tracted perhaps as 
much attention as any 
on the floor was that 
of the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Co., 
Hermansville, Mich., 
producer of the IXL 
brand of maple, birch 
and beech flooring. 
This display embraced 
a wide variety of 
beautiful color effects 
imparted to maple 
flooring and finish by 
| the wonderful new 
| process perfected in 
_ collaboration with the 
Marietta Paint & 
Color Co., Marietta, 
Ohio, which has cre- 
| ated such a sensation 
in the lumber trade. 
The beauty of these 
effects must be seen 
to be fully realized, 
although a very good 
idea may be gained from the colored plates 
appearing ir the handsome book issued by the 
company and devoted to these products. This 
booth also housed specimens of certain new 
products. which the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Co. is introducing, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say, is developing on a more ex- 
tensive scale, consisting of panels made up of 
specimens of what the company has named 
“Colonial plank,” “Spanish plank,” and “Eng- 
lish plank.” These names are given to the dif- 
ferent effects imparted, by different forms of 
finish, to plank flooring of random widths, 4, 
5, 6, 8, and 10 inches wide, which is fastened 
with wood pegs or dowels instead of nails, 
giving the antique appearance so much in vogue. 
W. B. Earle, of the department of publicity 
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and service, assisted by A. R. McDonell, field 
representative, met all visitors to the exhibit 
and explained the various products to all who 
were interested. 

The Northwestern Flooring Co., Minnesota 
Transfer, St. Paul, Minn., had an attractive 
pooth featuring displays of Wells’ “Diamond 
Hard” maple and birch flooring, Bradley oak 
flooring and “Cell-ized” products. Specimens 
of the various products, attractively mounted 
in panel form, made a striking display. This 
exhibit was in charge of V. H. Alberts, man- 
ager of the Northwestern Flooring Co. 


Sand-Blasted Decorative Effects 


One of the handsomest exhibits in the en- 
tire show was that of the Red River Lumber 
Co., of Westwood, Calif., with distributing 
yards and sales offices in Minneapolis, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. The feature of this exhibit 
that attracted perhaps the most attention and 
comment was the specimens of the beautiful 
effects obtained by sand-blasting California 
white and sugar pine. A frieze or border 
made up of sand-blasted pictures, finished in 
different color effects, attracted a great deal 
of favorable comment. The paneled walls like- 
wise were sand-blasted and showed various 
color finishes. This booth, of course, also was 
headquarters for Paul Bunyan, the mythical 
hero of legendary exploits in lumberdom, many 
of which are recorded and illustrated in a 
handsome souvenir booklet which was available 
to visitors. Also publicly exhibited for the 
first time was the company’s new “Commander” 
door, a handsome product of the one-panel 
type, which is gaining great popularity. Addi- 
tional beauty was lent to the booth by deco- 
rations of pine cones and small evergreens. 

Worthy of special notice was the fine ex- 
hibit of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 


“tion, which was designed, by means of exhibits 


and explanatory charts, to drive home the idea 
that lumber is being grown as well as cut on 
the Pacific Coast, and that the second and 
succeeding growths are coming along to help 
take care of the nation’s lumber needs. On a 
table were many tiny living trees, in pots, 
these including specimens of Sitka spruce, West 
Coast hemlock, western red cedar and Douglas 
fir, ranging in age from 1 to 3 years. Hand- 
somely finished and attractively lettered panels 
of wood carried the slogan “Forests Forever,” 
with facts and ngures to substantiate same. A 
section of a Douglas fir tree 616 years old 
attracted much attention. 
Insulation Is Demonstrated 

The Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn., 
had an attractive booth featuring Balsam-Wool 
and Nu-Wood. A moving picture machine dis- 
played films showing the process ‘of manufac- 
ture and application of these products. <A 
“skeleton” miniature model house, with frame- 
work exposed, showing the construction, af- 
forded practical illustration of the application 
of Balsam-Wool. This exhibit was.in charge 
of G. V. MacMillan, of Minneapolis, district 
manager, and G. Morton Keller, of the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis office. 

The Melone-Bovey Co., of Minneapolis, which 
concern operates a fully equipped and well 
stocked lumber store in the downtown district, 
which a number of the visiting lumbermen 
made it a point to visit, had a well arranged 
booth, largely featuring Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
products. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, 
Minn., displayed attractively mounted samples 
of white and Norway pine, spruce, poplar, 
cedar, birch, ash and other woods, including 
tamarack, which is largely vised for car decking, 
and Balm of Gilead, used for crating. This 
exhibit was presided over by John F. Carlson, 
sales representative of the company, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 

The Osborne & Clark Lumber Co., of Min- 
neapolis, wholesalers of hardwoods and soft- 
woods, had a nice display showing samples of 
some of its lines of staple and specialty prod- 
ucts, including California white and sugar pine 
lumber and panels made by the Red River 





Lumber Co.; the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber 
Co.’s “Korrect-Make” maple and birch flooring ; 
the De Soto Hardwood Flooring Co.’s “Qual- 
ity” brand of oak flooring; “Supercedar” closet 
lining, made by George C. Brown & Co., and 
other products. In charge was “Larry” S. 
Clark, secretary of the company and Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo, who presided at the joint 
frolic of the sash and door salesmen and Hoo- 
Hoo held on Tuesday evening. 

The display of I. Stephenson Co., Trustees, 
Wells, Mich., featured panels of maple flooring 
in various attractive color finishes. In charge 
was J. O. MacKie, sales representative, of Min- 
neapolis. 

The Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., displayed samples. of its lumber products 
and shingles. The booth was embellished with 
large framed photographs, showing the com- 
pany’s plant and standing timber. 

Packaged Lumber Attracts Attention 


The 4-Square Plan of merchandising pack- 
aged lumber, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
was illustrated by transparencies of colored 
photographs, showing in a graphic way the 
working of the “4-Square” idea from plant to 
dealer and thence to the ultimate consumer. 

As usual, at the big retailers’ conventions, 
the Lehon Co., Chicago, manufacturer of Mule- 
Hide shingles and roofing, was well represented, 
having an attractive booth featuring five beau- 
tiful new blends of shingles, providing sufficient 
scope in color to satisfy the most fastidious 
customer. The display was in charge of Gordon 
Estes, the company’s general sales manager. 
“The women are buying the roofs today,” said 


Mr. Estes, “and they want to get just as attrac- 
tive color effects on their roofs as they do in 
their clothing. Therefore, we have perfected 
—- new blends, which are making a great 
Tg 
Woodworking Machines Shown 

The Master Woodworker, a machine for 
ripping, cross-cutting, bevel-ripping and per- 
forming many other operations; styled the 
“Handy-man” for the lumber yard, was shown 
in operation, and was the magnet for many 
interested visitors. George E. Hawley, presi- 
dent Master Woodworker Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit, Mich., was present in person to meet 
customers and explain the machine to interested 
dealers. Placards on the wall bore in large 
letters the slogan, “It’s Almost Human,” “The 
Only Machine the Retail Lumber Yard Needs,” 
etc. The machine displayed was the new model, 
recently put on the market, which embraces 
a number of new features and outstanding 
improvements. 

A nearby booth showed the De Walt Wonder 
Worker woodworking machine, also in opera- 
tion. The De Walt is installed in many retail 
lumber yards, and is giving marked satisfaction 
as a profitable and efficient piece of equip- 
ment. Unfortunately, the De Walt booth had 
been dismantled for packing before the AMeERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative had leisure for 
a close inspection, consequently, opportunity 
was not afforded for meeting the representative 
in charge. 

The Red Diamond Lumber Co., of Minneap- 
olis, had a display featuring the Vento Putty- 


(Concluded on page 77) 


Tell of Yard Trade Prospects 


JOHN Meyer, Calmar 
Iowa.—Business is fair now and there are 
pretty good prospects for spring trade. Most 
of our work will be repairing and remodeling, 
with little new building. We expect no great 
rush of business, but there is enough work in 
prospect to keep us pretty busy. 


Lumber Co., Calmar, 


JOHN FuNnkK, Carver, Minn.—Things 
been pretty quiet lately and it’s pretty early 
yet to forecast the future. We're hoping for 
a better year than last, however, and indications 
seem to point that way. 


have 


E. C. Bauck, Isle Construction Co., Isle, Minn. 
—Building prospects are good. We are in a 
dairy country which is developing rapidly, and 
this assures us a brisk trade in silo and barn 
stock. While there probably will not be much 
building in the small towns in this section there 
is sure to be considerable summer resort busi- 
ness and the farmers will build and repair. 





O. A. Johnson recently sold 
out a lumber business in northeast Nebraska 
and was attending the Northwest Lumbermen’s 
convention with a view to purchasing another 
yard. “We had a lot of bank failures in my 
region,” he said, “but now we're coming back. 
Farm prices, inflated during the war, were 
responsible. Business in northeast Nebraska 
is being put on a solid foundation and I'm 
going into business again in the middle West.” 


Mark R. Movu.tton, district sales manager, 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Good conditions are certain to prevail 
in Iowa during the spring and summer. I 
believe northwestern Minnesota and eastern 
North Dakota will afford rather poor markets. 
In northern Minnesota conditions will be fair 
or better and in southern Minnesota normal. 
There should be a good trade in southern Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. Of course late summer 
and fall conditions will depend largely upon 
crop prospects, but on the whole, I believe the 
outlook for 1929 is good, with spotty conditions 
in some sections, 


ERNEST JOHNSON, Virginia, Minn.—Business 
isn’t rushing, but it is fully as good as last 
year, with better prospects for spring and sum- 
mer. We don’t look for a lot of construction 
work in the city, but dairy farming is becom- 
ing a big factor in this region and there cer- 
tainly will be plenty of work for the carpenters 
on the farms. Besides that, there will be con- 
siderable summer resort building. Few new 
residences will be put up in Virginia, so far as 


we can see at present, but we are pretty certain 
to enjoy a prosperous farm building season. 


ARTHUR SPITZECK, Spitzeck Lumber Yards, 
Morristown, Minn.—Business already is gain- 
ing and we expect the most active trade in 
three or four years. Our prospects are very 
good. We are concerned mostly with farm 
building. Many of the farmers in our territory 
are dairymen and they are getting along fine; 
particularly have they done so during the last 
year. 





JoHN Suess, Batford Lumber Co., Olivia, 
Minn.—We did more business in 1928 than in 
1927 and we expect still more in 1929. Using 
corn prices as a barometer, we know that the 
situation in that line was poor in 1926; in 1927 
there naturally was a reaction. In 1928, how- 
ever, prices and crop improved, so we should 
have an improved business condition in 1929. 


H. L. RotTHscHI.tp, general manager, Ander-. 
son Lumber Co., Bayport, Minn.—We sell in 
thirty-six States, so we are pretty familiar with 
conditions, particularly in the Northwest. I 
believe conditions in the Northwest, as a whole, 
will be greatly improved this year, particularly 
in Minnesota. We anticipate a fairly good trade 
—better than in 1928—in Montana and western 
North Dakota. Of course North Dakota and 
other parts of the Northwest will be. spotty 
in places, owing to local crop conditions. There 
are improvéd-prospects in Iowa. The retailers 
have enjoyed an improved country business ané 
we believe it will be better this year in the 
cities. Most wholesalers and big dealers are 
optimistic at the beginning of the year, but 
discounting any undue optimism, I can truth- 
fully predict that 1929 will prove a better year 
than 1928 throughout the Northwest as a whole. 


ALFRED DETLEFREN, Lucas Lumber Co., Bloom- 
ing Prairie, Minn.—Farm. building, .remodeling 
and repairing prospects are encouraging. Busi- 
ness was fair in 1928 and it should be better 
this year. ( 


Prerry-Hanson LumMpBer-Co., Murray, Iowa.-— 


Conditions in southern éowa:are impreving=fast..... 


They will be better after all the corn is mar- 
keted. Many repairs are needed on farm build- 
ings and prospects are that they will be made 
this year. Southern Iowa farmers haven't had 


a great deal of money to spend since the war 
deflation, but they have been gaining ground 
lately. Much depends, of course, on later crop 
prospects and on the actual harvest. 
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Hoosiers Appreciate New Convention Stunt 


Ideas of “Bill Green,” Farmer, About Entering Retail Business Draw Their Fire— 
They Are Warned of Mark-up Ratio Based on Larger Than Current V olume 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Jan. 21.—The forty-fifth 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, which came to a 
close last Thursday evening with the banquet, 
has been notable for its success in employing 
informal discussion. [Note: A report of the 
first day’s session appeared on pages 62 and 63 
of the Jan. 19 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—Epitor.}] The Hoosier dealers have 
many among their number who are able and 
willing to keep practical interchange of experi- 
ence and opinion going; and in addition to this 
ability among the rank and file, there were two 
men to whom much of the credit for the un- 
usual success is due. These men are Presi- 
dent Roy Johnston, of Logansport, who has a 
genius for controlling and stimulating discus- 
sion from the floor, and L. C. Oberlies, of Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Mr. Oberlies’ name did not appear upon the 
program, though he was brought here for the 
purpose of making one of the formal ad- 
dresses. Secretary Root conceived the idea of 
using this veteran dealer’s capacity for humor 
to stimulate discussion by having him present 
business heresies and mistaken policies in a 
serious way. He was registered as “Bill 
Green,” a retired farmer who was planning 
to establish a yard in the town of Leroy. So 
successfully did Mr. Oberlies play his part that 
he deceived the very elect. Following his first 
statement that he planned to do business on a 
gross margin of 12 percent, about half the 
members clamored for the floor. He was given 
advice, warning, cost information and the like 
both from the floor of the convention and in 
private conversations. He was recognized by 
some of the newspaper men, but the secret was 
well kept; and when he revealed himself in 
making the final address of the convention a 
large majority of those present had to admit 
his skill in playing a part as well as his skil! 
in keeping profitable discussion going. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The first discussion at the morning session 
had to do with the competition between lum- 
ber yards and uptown stores, in handling 
roofing, hardware, screen doors and the like. 
Arnold Curdes, of Ft. Wayne, said this form 
of competition came mostly from furniture 
stores and mail-order concerns. He met it by 
carrying high grade, nationally advertised 
goods and then by taking his selling efforts di- 
rect to customers. President Johnston men- 
tioned a leather and saddlery concern that took 
on roofing as a side line. One dealer said he 
started as a hardware merchant and had so 
much competition from lumber yards that he 
put in a lumber yard. O. M. Voorhees, of 
South Bend, stated that there had been compe- 
tition of a difficult sort with hardware dealers 
who thought the yard was selling building 
hardware without profit, as a leader. A con- 
ference proved to them that this was not true, 
and relations were much improved. Several 
dealers told of such conferences with hardware 
men. In some cases there was agreement to 
divide lines, such as paint, glass and building 
hardware. Some dealers pool cars of nails 
with hardware stores. President Johnston 
summed up by saying that too many lumber- 
men take the attitude that if a hardware dealer 
wants to sell building hardware below cost the 
lumberman will give him a baftle for the busi- 
ness on that basis. He added that conferences 
are the way to handle such matters and that no 
single side line is worth the antagonism of 
fellow merchants. 

J. F. Carter, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in talking of the research work done by 
his association, stated that research means 
merely assembling proved and useful facts. 
The Southern Pine Association is doing its, 


work for the purpose of aiding the sale of 
lumber through retail channels. One method 
settled upon is the extension of fabrication of 
lumber; cutting it to exact lengths and sizes, 
cutting the materials for small buildings such 
as garages, making garage doors, ladders, step- 
stools and the like. The committee has listed 
fifty-two items. A catalog of these articles is 
being prepared which will also give the names 
of mills offering them. It will be possible to 
order mixed cars. 

Fabrication had its beginning in end-matched 
flooring. Other materials are now being end- 
matched. Mr.*Carter exploded the idea that 
this end-matching is merely an effort to mar- 
ket great quantities of shorts. He -tated that 
southern mills have but small accumulations 
of sawmill or planing-mill shorts. The over- 
whelming majority of their product is of long 
length, and cutting shorts is often more ex- 
pensive than cutting longer lengths. But ex- 











E. L. CALLAWAY, F. 


WEHRENBERG, 
Fowler, Ind. Ft. Wayne, Ind., 


Elected President Discussed Costs 


perience is proving that the use of 10-foot 
lengths or shorter is economical of carpenter 
labor. Mr. Carter closed with some striking 
statements about the extended use and the 
value of grade-marking in getting the right 
kinds of materials used for a given purpose. 
The jazz age of construction is passing. Qual- 
ity of building is returning, and in the future 
most home construction will be for individual 
owners who appreciate assurances of quality 
and right material. 


Talks of the “Cost of Comfort” 


Don Critchfield, in ckarge of the West Coast 
display, then called attention to a chart show- 
ing the “Cost of Comfort,” by indicating the 
original cost of various types of walls, the in- 
terest and depreciation of the heating plant 
required and the coal cost to offset the heat 
loss through the walls. The figures are au- 
thentic and were compiled by disinterested 
agencies. The chart, which is in colors, shows 
the superiority of wood construction. This 
chart was prepared and exhibited by the West 
Coast people last year. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared col- 
ored reproductions to be displayed on the walls 
of lumber offices, real estate offices and the 
like. With this chart there is distributed a 
book called “The Cost of Comfort,” which 
contains the figures on the chart but élaborated 
to show their source and meaning. Mr. Critch- 
field stated that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is distributing these free 


bill gets away 


of cost. He distributed order blanks through- 
out the hall. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the beginning of the afternoon session E. 
L. Cochran, of Flora, opened the discussion of 
railroad ground leased for lumber yard sites, 
He stated that the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission allow the railroads to 
charge rental on this ground equal to 6 percent 
of its valuation, which seemed to him fair. He 
added that since these rules went into effect 
there has seemed to be a tendency on the part 
of railroads to place excessive and even ab- 
surd valuations on this real estate for the pur- 
pose of increasing rental revenue. He told of 
one instance where the rental was increased 
from $35 to $300 and mentioned that one rail- 
road proposes soon to make a flat increase of 
30 percent in all such rental charges. Arnold 
Curdes, of Ft. Wayne, told of such an argu- 
ment that was settled by having an appraisal 
made by a disinterested board. He suggested 
that such a practice is a sound basis for settling 
such disputes and that railroads are generally 
willing to submit to such a method. 

Following this the president conducted a 
rapid and informal survey of the State in re- 
gard to volume of business, prospects, margin 
of profits and the like. While conditions varied 
widely, the general impression seemed to be 
that volume was not increasing and might be 
diminishing, but that margins are holding or 
even being slightly increased. “Bill Green,” 
not yet revealed in his proper identity, asserted 
that price talks. “You fellows are too high,” 
he asserted. “I’m going to have the motto, ‘No 
! ” 

A. J. Hager, of Lansing, stated that the 
modernizing campaign has come at an oppor- 
tune time to bolster falling volume. 

Discussion on Costs 

President Johnston called attention to the 
fact that costs and consequently mark-ups are 
based upon the previous year’s volume. If this 
should not be maintained, the ratio is upset. 
lor this reason it is important to estimate fu- 
ture volume as accurately as possible. 

Mr. Hager added that while it is sometimes 
possible to reduce overhead, there is a limit to 
this process if reasonable service is to be main- 
tained. The only solution, after this limit is 
reached, is to increase the margin of profit. 

John Suelzer, of Ft. Wayne, stated that 
while service is important, much of it is noth- 
ing more than price cutting under another 
name. This service, such as speedy delivery, 
architectural plans and the like, is added but 
is not paid for by the customer. Other deal- 
ers suggested better merchandising, the service 
of handling quality goods and the like. 

The secretary of the National retailers, then 
mentioned some of the developments of the 
year. He said that manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers and retailers had made progress toward an 
understanding of the transit-car abuse. He 
added that transit cargoes are even more seri- 
ous. He mentioned a great holding company 
organized in the West for the purpose of tim- 
ing supply to demand. 

e National secretary added that in its 
broad. aspects, the transit prob!em includes all 
sales that get by the retailer. He mentioned 
the large amount of roofing applied by itiner- 
ant roofers. These men say that the prestige 
and opposition of retailers is but a small ob- 
stacle, for they are offering a complete, lump- 
sum job; something many dealers do not do. 
The itinerants are now preparing to offer other 
lines; garages, siding, stained shingles, hard- 
wood flooring and the like. He told of recon- 
ditioning his own house and of the faulty sales 
manship of dealers and contractors. Hundreds 
of jobs the country over are waiting for some 
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manifestation of merchandising enterprise by 
jumbermen. He stated that in many cases deal- 
ers have developed ways for informal partner- 
ships with contractors to offer complete service 
without themselves entering the construction 
field. He added that manufacturers are realiz- 
ing that they must coOperate with retailers in 
helping get full distribution and fair prices. In 
closing he touched upon cost accounting and 
the extensive value which the analyses involved 
have in perfecting service. 

The drawings for the attendance prizes were 
held, and H. F. White, of Seymour, drew $10, 
and Mr. Breedlove of Indianapolis, $5. 

Harry A. Fenton, attorney for the Indiana 
Building Supply Dealers, then made a lively 
though technical analysis of the Indiana laws 
about liens and garnishments and mentioned 
some of the proposed changes in these laws 
which should be watched with care. 

L. T. Henderson, of Louisville, manager of 
the Trade Bureau, then discussed various mani- 
festations of the jerry builder, described meth- 
ods and policies of checking up credit risks, 
titles and the like and closed by asking Mr. 
Fenton a number of practical questions about 


ing. The company will agree to sound the 
line ring and allow him to explain briefly some 
of the timely goods and services he has to 
offer. Last fall he sold many picket corn 
cribs in this way. 

Will Pulse of Greensburg stated that it is 
always possible to employ unusual and bene- 
ficial forms of advertising. He gives away 
many souvenirs for the purpose of keeping his 
name before the public. To let the public 
know what is carried and to be square with 
it are the foundation stones of good adver- 
tising. 

A. W. Voorhees, of Logansport, said the 
dealers in his city combine to advertise by 
means of motion pictures and in other ways. 
These advertisements close with the suggestion 
that the customer see the local dealers, who 
guarantee quality, service and prices. 

Charles Lantz of Bedford told of his method 
of giving away Christmas trees at the holiday 
season, based upon trade and the payment of 
accounts. This has proved beneficial in sev- 
eral ways. On motion of Walter Crim, Mr. 
Lantz was elected the official Santa Claus of 
the association. 


J. Hershell Moore in the loss of his father. 
Election of Officers 

The nominations committee presented the 
following candidates, who were elected: 

President—E. L. Callaway, Fowler. 

Vice president—Lewis Walker, Terre Haute. 

Treasurer—Harry M. Moore, Indianapolis. 

Directors—Carl Wolflin, Evansville, George 
Tarkleson, Richmond, and Byron Smith, Val- 
paraiso. 

President Johnston closed the session with 
a glowing tribute to Secretary C. D. Root. 

The banquet Thursday evening was the usual 
brilliant affair, held in the Riley Room of the 
Claypool Hotel. The banquet finance com- 
mittee consisted of Cicero Disher, Bert Forbes, 
George C. Reinhart and Joseph Brannum. Jess 
Pugh, the humorist, was the speaker of the 
evening. The banquet was followed by dancing. 


Home Modernizing Bureau 


Denver, CoLo., Jan. 21.—Twenty-one repre- 
sentatives of all Denver building industries 
met at the Denver Athletic Club last week to 


ANNUAL EXCESS OF COST OVER DROP SIDING CONSTRUCTION 
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Reproduction of chart shown by Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, illustrating “Why Wood Walls Are Best” and 


the application of Indiana law to the building 
material and construction fields. 
Experiences on Special Advertising 

There followed a brief series 6f experiences 
about special advertising. Walter Crim, of 
Salem, said he found that many of his custom- 
ers were not informed about all the lines of 
goods and services which he offered. So twice 
a year he advertises a complete fist of these 
things in the local papers. Then he has re- 
prints made and sends a copy to each rural de- 
livery box in the county. This proves very 
useful and produces business throughout the 
year, 

Mr. Wilson, of Delphi, told of furnishing 
a house to a young couple who were short of 
money. They wanted a garage and some other 
things. So he arranged a house warming and 
a shower for them. A great number of their 
friends went together and gave them a ship- 
lap shower. The crowd rode to the house on 
the truck load of lumber. It was an unusual 
event, was appreciated by the recipients and 
produced valuable advertising He also told 
of using the rural telephone lines for advertis- 


“The Cost of Comfort Is Lower” 


At this time L. C. Oberlies, of Lincoln, alias 
Bil Green, revealed his true identity. In a 
gale of humor he made an inspirational speech 
on the wisdom and value of knowing com- 
petitors. They’re always human fellows and 
worth knowing. At the close of his address 
he received a tremendous ovation from the 
audience. 

Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee paid tribute to 
the services of President Johnston, Secretary 
Root and the directors, to the speakers, com- 
mittees and the manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers. It endorsed the stand of the National Re- 
tailers against the abuses of the transit car 
privileges. It protested against the overload- 
ing and improper loading of cars and against 
scant-sawn lumber. It opposed legislative 
changes to the lien law. It recommended to 
the directors an investigation of the possibil- 
ity of employing a field secretary in conjunc- 
tion with the Indiana Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation. It presented a memorial resolution 
mourning the loss of Orlando D. Haskett, and 
it extended the sympathy of the association to 


discuss plans for the organization of a perma- 
nent home modernization bureau in Denver, 
for the purpose of stimulating interest in the 
modernizing of homes, increasing property val- 
ues and awakening a “home consciousness” in 
residents of the city. 

A temporary bureau was formed, and David 
Sturgeon of the Electrical League of Colorado, 
was named chairman. The permanent organ- 
ization, which is expected to be formed within 
thirty days, will have a $30,000 budget, the 
greater part of which will be devoted to ad- 
vertising the need for the modernization o} 
Denver homes. 

At the meeting an executive committee of 
eight was formed to investigate possibilities 
for a permanent bureau in Denver, which may 
result in the forming of a building trades coun- 
cil, the first of its kind in Denver. Another 
meeting will be called within a week, when 
plans are expected to be completed for the 
launching of the advertising campaign. 


FiveE MILLION trees a year go to maintain 
telegraph and telephone lines, 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Dealers End Peppy 


Value of Field Service Demonstrated—Home Financing P 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 21.—The thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, held Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week inau- 
gurated the modern controversial method of 
dissecting with utmost frankness a problem 
or an existing condition, and permitting the 
audience to form its own conclusion. [Nore: A 
brief report of the Tuesday and Wednesday 
sessions appeared on pages 60-61 of the Jan. 
19 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDI- 
TOR. ] 

Pep and humor, not to mention subtle satire, 
were copiously used by the individual speakers 
and the debaters. This ehlivened the sessions, 
and the points went home with more than the 
usual effectiveness. 

Presenting the topics in debate form proved a 
happy innovation, and removed the criticism 
that in previous years the delegates got only 
a one-sided opinion of a man’s viewpoint on 
the subject under discussion. The debates 
unquestionably made the business sessions more 
interesting, and this was reflected by the large 
attendance at each business gathering. 


Work of Secretaries Detailed 


Before taking up the debating on Wednesday, 
the annual report of the secretary was made by 
J. Frederick Martin. After outlining the work 
accomplished, Secretary Martin paid a com- 
pliment to Field Secretary J. L. Buckley. He 
said in part: 

In his travels in 1928, Field Secretary Buck- 
ley has covered over 12,000 miles in calling 
on 571 retail lumber yards and in attending 
the meetings of the local units. Through his 
efforts 37 new members and 22 branch yard 
memberships have been added to our roll, 
giving our association a total of 451 members. 
We have had a growth of 101 percent in 
membership since Mr. Buckley took charge of 
the fleld work three and a half years ago. 
Eighty-two percent of the retail lumber yards 
and planing mills in our territory now belong 
to the association, and these control nearly 95 
percent of the total volume handled through 
retail lumber yards. 

One new local unit has been added to the 
list—York County—and this practically com- 
pletes the organization of the local associa- 
tions as nearly the whole territory is now 
organized in these local groups. 


The secretary further reminded the members 
that with the lessening in volume and the 
keener competition resulting during the last 
year, the practical value of the association field 
service has been repeatedly demonstrated. The 
important phases of this work have been: 

(1.) Calling on manufacturers and distribu- 
ters of building materials and soliciting their 
assistance in carrying out distribution through 
retail lumber yards. (2.) Straightening out 
disputes between members. (3.) Fostering the 
local units and furthering their work. (4.) Or- 
ganizing new units. (5.) Building up the asso- 
ciation membership. (6.) Making surveys of 
business and competitive conditions for the 
board of djrectors. (7.) Investigating new ma- 
terials and new services and imparting the 
information to members, (8.) General contact 
with the membership in developing new phases 
of co-operative effort. 


Home Financing Plan 


These have all contributed materially in mak- 
ing conditions somewhat better for the mem- 
bership. Mr. Martin revealed the fact that 
a series of meetings of the local units will be 
held to explain and outline the home financing 
plan. He went on to explain. 

For some time past our members have re- 
ported that many parties desiring to construct 
homes are prevented from carrying out their 
purposes by lack of necessary funds. It has 
heen comparatively easy in most sections to 
recure first mortgage money, but the difficulty 








has arisen in bridging over the gap between 
the first mortgage and the owner’s equity. 
Our committees have studied the operation of 
a great many second mortgage and financing 
companies, but not until very recently have 
we met with a plan that has impressed us 
very favorably. 

At a recent meeting of our board of direc- 
tors, a representative of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers’ Securities Co. came before 
our board of directors and outlined its plan 
of financing. We believe it to be the soundest 
and most economical of any that has been 
brought to our attention. This company has 
ample funds to supply all requirements for 
home construction in our territory and we be- 
lieve it opens a new epoch in the building 
industry and will greatly aid our members in 
stimulating home construction. It is available 
to all members without cost to them. 


Following the secretary’s address, Treasurer 
H. B. Wilgus gave a brief report of the asso- 
ciation’s finances, showing a very healthy con- 
dition in that. respect. 


Committee Appointments 
A nominating committee of four, with one 
representative from each State in the associa- 
tion was then ap- 
pointed by President 
Derr. This included: 


Samuci Dillon, chair- 
man, Delaware; 
Charles Getsinger, 
W. S. 
Pennsylvania, 


New Jersey; 
Goff, 


Cc. C. ROSSER, 
Nanticoke, Pa.; 
New President 


and Aser S. Watson, 
Maryland. The reso- 
lutions committee in- 
cluded L. C. Ogden, 
chairman; H. Palmer, 
Willard Roberts, Da- 
vid Brosius and Stan- 
ley Bronson. 

A few very pertinent remarks on the subject 


J. H. DERR, 
Philadelphia; 
Retiring President 


‘of Remodeling and Modernizing were made by 


H, L. Bravo, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Bravo pointed out 
that although lumber plays a most important 
part in the remodeling of a home, and improve- 
ments with lumber can be made on a compara- 
tively low price scale, the general public is not 
aware of the fact, and it is up to the lumber- 
man to educate it. “Home Modernization 
Bureaus are being established throughout the 
United States, in many districts,” he stated, “to 
teach the home owner how he can make an up- 
to-date structure out of his old home.” 

The assembly was then shown the film of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
entitled “The Transformation.” 


Factors That Influence Bank Loans 


An address on “Factors Influencing Bank 
Loans to Building Material Dealers” was next 





—_ 


presented by Walter K. Hardt, president of the 
Integrity Trust Co. Mr. Hardt spoke on the 
principles underlying the granting of credit, 
namely, the four C’s of character, capacity, 
capital and collateral. 

As credit is not an exact science, stated Mr 
Hardt, it is not possible to revise it to a 
strictly arithmetical basis. The only thing we 
have to go by is the four C’s, which must 
be gone into before credit can be granted. 

The principal difficulty with the building 
material dealer today, though, seems not to 
be so much his lack of any of the four things 
which comprise the granting of credit, but 
rather his inability to secure credit when 
needed. This situation may be explained as 
an economic matter. Due to the attractive- 
ness of the high discount rates in New York’s 
Stock Exchange, the current capital of the 
country has naturally been attracted to that 
quarter. It is a question as to whether or 
not the commercial demand warrants the high 
credit rates charged for commercial loans, 

Just as an example, continued Mr. Hardt, 
we will take the Federal Reserve ratio for 
this year, as compared to last year’s. Last 
week, it was 66.3 percent, as against 70.7 
percent for last year. Last week, brokers’ 
loans in New York amounted to $5,300,000 and 
one year ago the amount was only $3,800,000. 
The call rate last week on the New York Stock 
Exchange was 6 to 7 percent, and the week 
before 6 to 12 percent, as compared to last 
year’s figure of 4% percent. 

Mr. Hardt expressed the belief that there 
will be some sort of orderly reprieve in the 
near future, but how or what it might be he 
was unable to state. 

There must be some plan, he concluded, 
whereby a body of men similar to your organi- 
zation here can co-operate in order to avoid 
ruination by excess competition. The cash in 
the banks should be large, because merchan- 
dise has released it. But business can not 
come back into commercial channels until 
the loan expansion in New York has been re- 
duced. My parting message tc you is that 
competition may be the life of trade. but it 
is the ruination of profits. 


J. F. Carter, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, spoke on the fabricated articles which are 
being handled by the retail lumber yards, and 
stressed the necessity of co-operation with the 
manufacturer of these products. 


Debate on Price Maintenance 


The debate which closed the Wednesday 
afternoon session involved price maintenance 
and riveted the delegates to their seats until it 
was concluded. The debate was “Resolved, That 
it is advisable in all instances for a retail lum- 
ber yard to maintain a one-price policy to each 
individual class of customers—(a.) large con- 
tractors; (b.) smal] contractors; (c.) direct to 
consumer sales. The affirmative arguments 
were presented by Frank Gillingham, of the 
Gillingham Co., and the negative by C. C. 
Rosser, of the Susquehanna Lumber Co. 

In advancing the reasons why a one-price 
policy is advisable, Mr. Gillingham stated that 
to give each class of buyer a definite price 
enables the dealer to be fair to the man who 
purchases a large volume. 

The price to the large contractor should be 
lower than the one given the small contractor, 
stated Mr. Gillingham, and the price to the 
consumer should be higher than either of the 
others. A one-price sales policy does awdy 
with price cutting and creates confidence in 
the dealer. Furthermore, it is an aid in 
making good salesmen out of your men. It 
enables a man to put forth a sales argument 
instead of talking price. 

This, of course, gives rise to another ques- 
tion, continued Mr. Gillingham, that is, the 
question of having prices regulated by the 
distance of hauling. This should not be so 
All material should be one-price delivered 
It is in other lines, why not in the lumber 
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Convention Where Debates Were Featured 
Warns of Evils of Price Cutting 


lan Adopted—Contractor 


business? One doesn’t find John Wanamaker 
charging any extra cost for a derby hat 
whether delivered across the street, or fifty 
miles away. 

Of course, thee are difficulties, in carrying 
out a one-pri‘e sales policy, when a large 
contractor can not pay his bills. My solution 
to that would be to put him in the small 
contractor class, charging him a higher price 
until he did pay them. He’d come across 
pretty quickly, I believe. 


Argument for the Negative Side 


Mr. Rosser, for the negative, replied that by 
making a one-price sales policy such as Mr. 
Gillingham suggested, a dealer would be con- 
sidered a price cutter, inasmuch as there is no 
definite line between a large contractor and a 
small contractor. 

The small contractor frequently buys items 
which give the greater profit, stated Mr. 
Rosser. Why should he be called upon to pay 
more for his materials than the large con- 


tractor, who is, by far, the greater peddler 
of bids, and will take the best bid he can 
get? To my mind, the man buying the entire 


bill is far better deserving of a discount than 
the large contractor, who will buy only the 
items he can get at the lowest cost. 

As to Mr. Gillingham’s statement that John 
Wanamaker ships a derby hat any distance 
at one price delivered, I can’t quite see what 
that has to do with the lumber business. 
Simply packing a derby hat and putting it 
in a truck does not cost time and labor such 
as loading a truck with lumber and driving 
it from one part of town to another. That, 
to my way of thinking, is a different proposi- 
tion. The small margin of profit in the lum- 
ber business at best does not warrant its 
distribution at one cost. 


Following Mr. Rosser’s remarks, Henry A. 
Hellyer, of the Tenafly Lumber & Supply Co., 
Tenafly, N. J., told the assembly that his com- 
pany had been using the uniform price policy 
for three years, and so far had received no 
complaints. 

Mr. Hellyer was questioned as to the details 
of his company’s policy, but was unable to give 
a definite idea as to just what means were used 
in carrying this out, as it was arranged by a 
manager in charge of the sales. He stated, 


however, that it had worked out favorably for 


his Company. 

At the close of the discussion, the majority 
decided that it was advisable at all times for a 
retail lumber yard to maintain a one-price 
policy to each individual class of customers. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Seventy-five retail lumber yard owners at- 
tended the cost study breakfast, at which time 
there was an avid discussion on the subject of 
profits and red ink. William Lucas, manager 
of the Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City, reported that out of the eight yards re- 
porting thus far this year, six had made money 
but none had shown a profit in the lumber 
department. . 
-C. B. Coles asked for an explanation regard- 
ig lumber’s failure to show anything but a 
loss. Mr. Lucas laid it to competition and the 
fact that lumber and millwork bids are now 
made separately. Mr. Irvin, of Reading, sug- 
gested that inasmuch as ijumber is the first ma- 
terial used in building, it was plausible to be- 
lieve that many yards bid low in order to land 
the entire job. 

P. W. Combs, advertising manager of the 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., defined the true 
purpose of the Harvard bulletin showing the 
operating expenses of building material dealers 
in 1927. 

This book, he explained, analyzes and sets 
down in understandable figures, the operating 
expenses of 288 dealers scattered over a wide 


geographical area, with a total sales volume 
of approximately $91,000,000 in 1927. 
On pages 36 to 41 inclusive, it explains 


clearly how any dealer can take his own 
figures of operating expenses and arrange 
them so that he can make an accurate com- 


parison with the figures of this representative 
group of 288 dealers. In that discussion are 
presented examples showing how the analysis 
of expenses may be converted into actual 
economies. 

Just by way of visualizing what an ap- 
parently slight reduction in operating costs 
might mean, the book points out on page 37, 
that in a certain case, if the operating costs 
were reduced from 24.9 percent of sales to 
22.1 percent of net sales, a reduction of only 
2.8 percent—the net profit ratio on that busi- 
ness would have increased from .48 percent 
to 3.26 percent—or, in other words, the net 
profit would have increased about seven times 
merely through the reduction of 2.8 percent 
in operating expenses. 

Mr. Buckley asked how many yard proprie- 
tors around the breakfast board reported to the 
Harvard bureau. It was revealed that seven 
had participated in the survey. 

A debate, “Resolved, That 33% 
mark-up is sufficient 
in lumber and mill- 
work,” proved to be a 
one-sided affair with 
the negative winning. 
There were but two 
dissenting votes out of 
seventy-five. Mr. Ir- 


percent 














L. C. OGDEN, 
Cape May, N. J.; 
Led Debate 


vin, of Reading, gave 
figures to show that it 
was virtually impossi- 
ble to make a profit 
on a 334% _ percent 
mark-up. He sug- 
gested 50 percent as a 
fair average. 

The breakfast conference concluded with an 
illustrated talk on delivery and hauling costs by 
Mr. Peacock, of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. 








J. F. MARTIN, 
Philadelphia; 
Secretary 


Business Session 


The regular morning session convened at ten 
o'clock with a discussion “Eliminating Defects 
in Distribution of Lumber and Building Ma- 
terials.” 

The first speaker was R. T. Titus, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who 
spoke on “Getting What You Pay For in West 
Coast Lumber.” Mr. Titus stated that the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association knows 
three duties as far as the retailer is concerned; 
namely, the manufacture of a good product, 
the best method of co-operation, and the best 
manner of distribution, in order to assure the 
retailer that he gets what he pays for. 

“All of which,” he continued, ‘brings us back 


to the subject of grade-marking. The Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau has been organized 
through the co-operation of a group of manu- 
facturers and is designed to counteract and 
overcome the evils existing in the lumber trade 
and to protect the purchaser.” 

Mr. Titus mentioned that an inspector for 
the bureau would be located in Philadelphia 
shortly in the office of the secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association so that 
any of the members who wanted inspection 
could have it. 

After Mr. Titus’ Address, L. C. Ogden sug- 
gested that the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau reports be made a matter of form, such 
as a bill of lading, or something tangible, which 
could be used as a guide. 

Alfred Hagen, of the Hagen Lumber Co., 
Scranton, Pa., stressed the necessity for. or- 
ganization. “The lumber yard is the legitimate 
place for distribution of all building materials,” 
he stated, “and there is no reason why the 
wholesalers should be selling the industrial 
trade. We all want business, and if we don’t 
get it, we should cease buying from the whole- 
saler who sells the industrial trade.” 

Speaking on the subject “Are Industrial Con- 
sumer Carload Buyers and Consumers in 
General Getting the Quality and Quantity of 
Lumber They Contract and Pay For?” Mr. 
Hagen stated that the dealers should have some 
distinct understanding as to what they are get- 
ting. 


Debate on Grade-Marking 


The next debate, “Resolved, That the Grade- 
marking of Building Lumber Is of Benefit to 
the Retail Lumber Dealer and the Consumer, 
was taken up in the affirmative by Luther C. 
Ogden, of George Ogden & Son Co., and in 
the negative by Maurice C. Burton, Intercoastal 
Lumber Corporation, Philadelphia. 

“For a long series of years,” stated Mr. Og- 
den, “we have had many and diverse grades of 
lumber, but we were never certain of getting 
what we paid for.” On this he based his first 
point that grade-marking is beneficial, inas- 
much as it protects the retailer and consumer 
against the possibility of misrepresentation. He 
pointed to the fact that the bureau of standards 
makes inspection possible and thorough, thereby 
protecting the retailer. Grade-marking, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ogden, will he!p the architect in 
preparing his specifications. Without grade- 
marking, the architect often makes mistakes 
because he is not a lumberman and has noth- 
ing to go by. Grade-marking also makes pos- 
sible, Mr. Ogden brought out, that in-between 
grades can be catalogued and sold at their true 
value rather than at a higher figure. It will 
eliminate unfair competition if in universal use. 
Mr. Ogden gave as an example the practice of 
bidding on No. 1 common and supplying C se- 
lect. 

Mr. Burton, for the negative side, brought 
out the point that although a man may be get- 
ting a lower grade of lumber than he thinks he 
is getting, it is no more or no less than just 
what he is paying for. Lumber is not a prod- 
uct like steel rails. which can be put under a 
microscope and analyzed. 

Lumber is nature’s product, stated Mr. Bur- 
ton and, therefore, can not be designated spe- 
cifically as a certain grade or a certain brand. 

To my mind, the ideal situation would be 
not to have grade-marked lumber, and not 
to have association inspectors. Get the in- 
spection—it is absolutely essential—but get 
it out of the hands of the retailer or the 
mills, otherwise you will never get an im- 
partial inspection.. It stands to reason that 
an inspector is only human, and he will, 
naturally, after having been associated with 
a mill for some time, be more favorable to 
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the miilman than to the man who is buying 


the lumber. If the millman says his lumber 
is a certain grade, the inspector will no doubt 
side with him, and pass on it as the grade 
specified. My idea would be to put the in- 
spection into the hands of the bureau of 
standards at Washington, and give this body 
the authority to stop any car en route and 
inspect it. 

A man with experience in the lumber 
business should not need grade-marking. If 
he knows lumber, he should know what it is on 
sight. There is a great possibility that if 
this idea of selling lumber for the mills on 
a grade-marked basis continues, the lumber- 
man will soon be selling his product just as 
the gas stations sell Gulf gasoline, at a cer- 
tain specific price—and any one who knows 
lumber can see that there is no profit in that. 

After listening to both sides of the case, the 
audience decided in favor of the affirmative. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the closing session officers were chosen as 
follows: 

President—C. C. Rosser, of the Susque- 
hanna Lumber Co., Nanticoke, Pa. 

Vice-president—James T. Eliason,.jr., J. T. 
and L, E. Eliason (Inc.), New Castle, Del. 

Treasurer—Horace B. Wilgus, H. B. Wilgus 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 

Secretary—J. Frederick Martin, 
phia. 

Field secretary—J. L. Buckley, Philadelphia. 


Three new directors were elected as follows: 
J. E. Smith, jr., Philadelphia; Clinton T. Hil- 
liard, Easton, Pa.; and Alfred Hagen, Scran- 
ton, Pa. The new men were chosen to serve 
for three years on the board which is com- 
posed of twenty-five members. 

The personnel of the new executive commit- 
tee was announced as follows: Charles Getz- 
inger, Wildwood Lumber Co., Wildwood, N. J.; 
George Kinsley, Brown-Borhek Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Bruce Helfrich, Baltimore, Md.; the 
retiring president, John H, Derr, and the new 
president, C. C. Rosser. 

President Derr was urged to consider an- 
other term but refused because of the pressure 
of business. When the new chief executive 
was introduced he lauded Mr. Derr for having 
bequeathed to him a bigger and better associa- 
tion, solidified and made more valuable through 
his administrative accomplishments during the 
last twelve months. 


Philadel- 


Evils of Price Cutting 


Henry P. Schneider, well known Philadel- 
phia contractor, spoke very frankly on the 
evils of price cutting, bringing out the point 
of what service the contractor expects of the 
retail lumber dealer. 


Some contractors expect more than others, 
he stated. When you sell material, there- 
fore, you should first of all be sure that 
you are going to get your money. The de- 
ferred payment plan is bad for the millwork 
man or the lumberman, and the surest way 
of making a friend of the lumberman is not 
to keep your name on his books too long. 
Pay your bills promptly, otherwise they are 
bound to get behind, as today we are building 
in an age of start yesterday, finish today. 

As lumber is the first requisite, and the 
most important, after the starting of a con- 
struction job, it is absolutely essential that 
an order be delivered on time. 

Another thing that the contractor expects 
of the lumberman is uniformity of prices. He 
should co-operate with the general contractor’s 
office and familiarize himself with the terms 
of the contract. If it stipulates the time, and 
grade of lumber, the architeet should be alert 
enough to tell the contractor that it can not 
be done on time. He should be alert and 
intelligent enough, on the other hand, to make 
deliveries on time, if it is any way possible. 

Prices on all lumber should be uniform. If 
price-cutting is stopped the lumber industry 
will be in a better condition than it is today. 
Why not have joists made the same price 
whether in North Philadelphia, South Phila- 
delphia, West Philadelphia or Kensington? It 
may be all right to steal a customer—that’s 
business, but don’t cut prices to do so. 

The success of the contractor depends upon 
the sub-contractor, continued Mr. Schneider, 
and the main sub-contractor is the lumberman 


or millman, and if we have the right kind we 
will meet with success in our contracts. We’ve 
got to have co-operation—get that, and I 
can see no reason why 1929 will not be the 
best year in the building business. 

Victor D. Abel, architect of Boyd, Abel & 
Gugert, spoke on the necessity of co-operation 
on the part of the men allied with the archi- 
tects. 

President Derr then awarded the local unit 
cup to the Lehigh Valley unit, for the best at- 
tendance at the convention. This unit was rep- 
resented with a 92 percent attendance. Berks 
County came second and Montgomery and 
Lackawanna tied for third. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions were passed protesting against 
the further increase in weights required for 
minimum carload shipments; also that the 
board of directors be asked to formulate some 
plan by which the organization shall be able 
to render materially larger financial support to 
the National; also that the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau arrange for the furnishing of 
a certificate with each parcel shipped, which is 
to be kept intact though that parcel may con- 
stitute an item as small as one carload. 

President Derr outlined a financing plan in 
the interest of increasing home building, by 
which a corporation will act as a mortgage 
company. The plan is said to make remodel- 
ing and repairing of properties easier for the 
home owner. 


THE EXHIBITS 


Seventy-five exhibits by lumber and building 
material manufacturers attracted the conven- 
tion visitors who thronged the balconies dur- 


ing the three days and nights. Ingenious light- 
ing effects, artistic displays and practical dem- 
onstrations greeted the crowds as they moved 
from booth to booth. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The ladies brightened the scene at each of 
the entertaining features of the convention, 
with the exception of Young Men’s Night, a 
stag affair held Tuesday evening and attended 
by 700 retailers and their employees. The play, 
which followed the dinner was a satire, “Pieces 
of Eight by Eight.” The show was designated 
“Pirates Night” and created an abundance of 
merriment. 

The thirty-seventh annual banquet and dance 
was a gorgeous affair, held in the Crystal Ball 
Room of the new Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Following the invocation by Reverend Ernest 
Bawden, President Derr extended a_ hearty 
welcome to the men and women presént. The 
entertaining features included a humorous ad- 
dress by Con McCole, a musical program by 
a group of charming and talented young ladies, 
several selections by the Philadelphia Har- 
monica Band, followed by dancing until one 
o'clock. 

Wednesday afternoon the ladies enjoyed an 
informal bridge and tea in the hotel. A _pri- 
vately conducted tour of Philadelphia's palatial 
new Art Museum was arranged for the benefit 
of the ladies Thursday afternoon. In the eve- 
ning a theater party was held at the Chestnut 
Street Opera House. 


The only ship that comes to those who sit 
down to wait is a receiver-SHIP. 


West Penn Retailers Program 


PittspurGH, Pa., Jan. 22.—A fine program 
has just been completed by Secretary R. F. 
McCrea for the twenty-second annual conven- 
tion-reunion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, which 
will be held Feb. 6, 7 and 8, at the William 
Penn Hotel in this city, the headquarters of 
the association. Among the speakers of national 
note in the lumber industry will be Douglas 
Malloch, Lumberman Poet, of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, Chicago; W. C. Moore, of Wolfe 
& Co., accountants, Philadelphia; Harold K. 
Nygaard, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Washington, D. C.; J. F. 
Carter, of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans; O. R. Hartwig, paint specialist of the 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; James - 


R. Brown, of New York, and Con McCole, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., well known to lumbermen 
of the Keystone State. . 


Some interesting novel features have been 
arranged. Wednesday evening, the first night 
of the convention, the retailers will be enter- 
tained by the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association. Entertainment features include a 
dance to follow the banquet Thursday night, the 
grand march to be led by President G. F. Hoge 
and wife, of Canonsburg. Special entertain- 
ment for the ladies will include a luncheon 
Thursday noon, Feb. 7, at the new Keystone 
Athletic Club. 


At the opening session, Wednesday at 12:30 
p. m., Dr. S. B. Linhart, vice president of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, will make 
the address of welcome. President G. F. Hoge 
will respond. G. P. Textor, of Wilkinsburg, 
treasurer of the association, will make his an- 
nual report; J. J. Theobald, of Pittsburgh, will 
offer greetings from the Pittsburgh Association 
of Lumber Salesmen, known as “The Pals,” and 
President B. W. Cross, of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, will 
voice greetings from that organization. At 
this session, F. A. Moesta, of Ford City, Pa., a 
director of the association, will discuss two 
questions, “Are You Happy in Your Business? 


Are Your Competitors Happy?” 


Thursday forenoon, Hart B. Daugherty, of 
Indiana, Pa., a director and former president 
of the association, will speak on “Credit Lim- 
itations”; J. G. Marks, of Cresson, director 
and former president, on ‘Association Archi- 
tectural Service”; W. C. Moore, of Wolfe & 
Co., Philadelphia, on “Stories of Success and 
Failure (Actual Facts and Figures from Our 
1928 Survey, Your Business Included).” 

At the Thursday afternoon session, D. S. 
Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will speak on “Home Financing”; Max 
Schoen, of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, on “Training Students for 
Business”; V. R. Mowry, Derry, Pa., on “How 
to Increase Sales”; Harold K. Nygaard, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
on “Home Modernizing,” illustrated by mo- 
tion pictures; J. F. Carter, of the Southern 
Pine Association, on “What the Southern Pine 
Association Is Doing for the Lumber Indus- 
try.” 

James B. Wallace, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Lumbermen’s Club, will serve as toast- 
master at the banquet Thursday night, at 
which Edward James Cattell, of Philadelphia, 
will make an address and Stricklin Gillilan, 
humorist, will entertain. 

At the session, Friday morning, a playlet, 
“The Old Lumber Yard vs. the New Lumber 
Store,” will be presented under the direction 
of Charles S. Graham, of the Millwork Listing 
Bureau of Pittsburgh. An address by Con 
McCole will follow. 

O. R. Hartwig, paint specialist of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will give an 
illustrated address at the Friday afternoon 
session on “Why Paint Peels and Blisters.” At 
this session, a service for the departed will 
be conducted by Rev. C. B. Wible, of the Mt. 
Washington Presbyterian church, Pittsburgh. 
Service diplomas will. be presented, and there 
will be an open discussion during which ques- 
tions of dealers will be answered. The new 
officers of the association will be introduced, 
and an address by Con McCole will conclude 
the convention. 

The list of exhibitors for the convention 
numbers seventeen concerns. 
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Carolina Retailers to Boost Home Beautifying 


Will Employ Architect to Design Buildings Suited to the South—Committees 
Instructed to Watch Lien Law Legislation 


CHAkLoTTE, N. C., Jan. 21.—Hoping to cre- 
ate more business by simplifying the construc- 
tion of homes and by making them more beau- 
tiful, the Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in annual convention here, Jan. 
17 and 18 decided to employ a full-time archi- 
tect to design residences up to $15,000 in value 
and adapted to southern climate and setting. 
This was the chief constructive act .of the 
convention. The association also decided to 
concentrate on bettering traffic conditions by 
employing a full-time traffic man. These ex- 
pansions are clear indications of the determi- 
nation of members of the association to bet- 
ter merchandising conditions, declared Victor 
W. Wheeler, of Charlotte, secretary. 


They followed the address of Marion R. 
Allen of North Tonawanda, N. Y., “On Mod- 
ernizing Old Homes” and his contention -that 
the automobile business began to prosper after 
it was thought to have reached its peak when 
the manufacturers concentrated on beautifying 
the design of their cars. He indicated that 
the prosperity of the lumber business depends 
a great deal on beautifying and changing o'd 
homes and in selling ideas of beauty in new 
homes. 


With an attendance of 144 members from 
outside of Chartotte the association closed the 
most successful convention in its history, said 
ee Wheeler. Officers were elected as 
tcllows: 


President—J. M. Atwater, president of the 
Alamance Lumber Co., Burlington, N. C. 


lirst vice president—J. C. Cauthen, presi- 
dent of the Rock Hill Lumber Co., Rock Hill, 
S <. 

Board of directors (re-elected)—R. M. Da- 
venport, of the Citizens Lumber Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; E. W. Webber, secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Lumber Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. New members—wW. S. Robinson, presi- 
dent of Stewart’s Lumber Yard, Chester, S. 
C.; J. C. Bowman, president of the Bowman 
Builders Supply Co., of Wadesboro, N. C.; H. 
H. Baxter, president of the Central Lumber 
Co., of Charlotte; R. G. Wray, president of the 
Reidsville Flour Milis, Reidsville, N. C.: R. G. 
Henry, president of the Hickory Novelty Co., 
Hickory, N. C.; W. C. Cates, president of the 
Cates Lumber Co., Henderson, N. C.; E. V. Har- 
ris, president of D. H. Harris & Son (Inc.), 
Tarboro, N. C.; A. H. Graf, president of the 
Graf-Davis-Collett Co., Salisbury, N. C., and 
EK. T. Mickey, president of The Orinoco Supply 
Co., of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Retiring President J. C. Kendall, Florence, 
S. C., became a member of the advisory coun- 
cil of past-presidents. Others on it are: 


R. L. McNally, treasurer of the McNally 
Bui‘ders Supply Co., Union, S. C.; F. A. 
Brooks, of the Brooks Lumber Co., Greens- 


boro, N. C.; M. R. Bagnal, president of the 
Bagnal-Nettles Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C., 
and R. S. Query, secretary of J. H. Wearn & 
Co., Charlotte. 


President’s Address 


In his annual address President Kendall 
stressed the good-will tours of the associa- 
tion. e contended they were “productive of 
much good.” In part, he said: 


It has been my good fortune to find a splen- 
did spirit of harmony among our members 
and all have responded faithfully when called 
upon to do anything. We made four good-will 
trips, and I’ was privileged to be among those 
on three of the trips. These tours, I think, 
were productive of much good, and thoroughly 
enjoyed by all making them. Those members 
who went on these trips not only gave of their 
time, but paid their own expenses. The asso- 
ciation was not out any money to defray the 
expenses of the party, but derived many bene- 


fits from the tours. I hope the new adminis- 
tration will continue these tours. 

In addition to going on these good-will tours 
I had the privilege of accompanying Mr. 
Wheeler on several trips, all of which were 
productive of much good. 

I want to thank the board of directors and 
all committees for their splendid cooperation. 
We have had occasion to call the board of di- 
rectors together at various times. There was 
always present a goodly number of the board 
who gave gladly of their time, and at their 
own expense, for the success of the associa- 
tion. Without their aid we could have accom- 
plished very little. 

Our major efforts for the last year have 
been centered on building up the membership 
of the association. Mr. Wheeler will tell you 
how successful this effort has been. Our aim 
is for a 100 percent membership. We may not 
attain this aim for a long time, but if we can 
get 80 to 85 percent of the dealers in the asso- 
ciation, we will be in position to do some ef- 
fective work. We must stop unethical meth- 
ods in the industry wherever we discover them, 


Report of Secretary 


In making his annual report Secretary 
Wheeler told of four tours during the year. 
The convention decided to undertake several 
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next month though the itineraries have not 
yet been arranged. Those _ participating in 
the tours covered 1,200 miles in the two Caro- 
linas, visiting Salisbury, May 28; Columbia, 
S. C., June 14; Durham, June 28, and Char- 
lotte, June 25. The members and directors, 
numbering forty, visited these important towns 
and cities and all important towns between 
them. 


Mr. Wheeler described the organization of 
several groups in towns of both States. They 
were formed at Brevard and Shelby, N. C., 
and for the tri-county district of York, Lan- 
caster and Chester, S. C. These organizations 
effect the “G. L. C.” group, comprised of the 
counties of Gaston, Lincoln and Cleveland of 
North Carolina. He told the association that 
unsuccessful attempts were made to organize 
groups at Winston-Salem, Lenoir and Salis- 
bury, N. C. The group system has not been 
thoroughly worked out yet, Mr. Wheeler ex- 
plained, but he insisted that already it has 
resulted in permanent benefit. 

The traffic department before the addition 
of a full-time traffic man was doing important 
work, he reported. He told the dealers they 


should use the service as it was designed to 
help their business. He explained that the 
department, represented by R. J. Beaman & 
Co., has taken part in several important hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

During the year, Secretary Wheeler re- 
ported, he had investigated twenty-nine cases 
dealing with trade practices; that he had closed 
twenty-two satisfactorily and that seven still 
are under inquiry. 

The employment department of the associ- 
ation is working well, said Mr. Wheeler. It 
has helped dealers get emp'oyees and helped 
the unemployed find jobs. 

Better wholesale protection and co-operation 
are evidences of the association’s work, he 
said. He pointed to increased protection 
from cement manufacturers, the prospect of 
a better working arrangement with common 
brick manufacturers, and elimination of many 
irregularities and unfair trade practices. 


To Watch Lien Laws 


Demand for an adequate lien law which 
would make the owner of a building under 
construction jointly liable with the contractor 
was made from the floor by M. R. Bagnal, of 
Columbia, S. C., during the report of the 
South Carolina legislative committee... The as- 
sociation decided, however, that it was im- 
practical to get the legislatures in either State 
this year to pass adequate lien laws; and in- 
structed the committees to watch the lien 
law matter with the purpose of sending the 
right men to the capitals later in a campaign 
for a “good lien law.” 

Several important changes were made in the 
North Carolina legislative committee but 
none in the South Carolina committee. H. H. 
Baxter, president of the Central Lumber Co., 
of Charlotte, was madé a member. He suc- 
ceeds A. B. Caldwell, of Durham. Frank A. 
Brooks, Greensboro, N. C., was made chair- 
man of the committee, succeeding Mr. Atwater, 
who was elected president. 


At the final session Saturday the associa- 
tion decided that products sold by dealers will 
be exhibited at the next convention. The semi- 
annual meeting probably will be held at some 
coast city. 

At the banquet Friday night Charles Hill, 
general sales manager of the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, New York City, pictured 
the romance of the lumber business; and con- 
tended that since it represents the manufacture 
of a natural resource instead of an artificial 
product, it must be dealt with in this light. 

Several technical addresses featured the 
third and final session Saturday. W. C. Cates, 
of Henderson, N. C., spoke on “The Right 
Price and How to Get It,” and E. V. Harris, 
of Tarboro, N. C., on “Multiple Benefits 
Through Local Groups.” 

An important resolution adopted and one 
that will mean more business for all con- 
cerned, provided the brick men agree, is that 
the lumber dealers be allowed $1 a thousand 
commission on common brick and $2 a thou- 
sand on face brick. The resolution will be 
transmitted to the Association of Common 
Brick Manufacturers at its next meeting, and 
it is understood that body will adopt it with- 
out dissent. 

President J. M. Atwater is offering a prize 
or prizes to members securing the largest 
numbers of new members during the year. 

Among other plans of the association for 
1929 is the determination to fight the proposed 
sales tax on merchandise affecting commodi- 
ties handled by the members. 
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Keen Interest Shown at Southwestern Opening 


Meeting of Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso ciation Started With Officers’ Reports—Trade 
Extension, Opportunities in Modernization, and Trade Relations Discussed 


[Special telegram to AmeErIcAN LuUMBERMAN] 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—The forty-first 
annual convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association was called to order by 
President C. G. Scruggs, of Jefferson City, 
Mo., at 9 o’clock Wednesday. All sessions of 
the three-day meeting will be held in the Mis- 
souri Theater, while the large array of ex- 
hibits is housed in Convention Hall. 

After community singing led by Dave Owen, 
of Kansas City, S. William McKelvey, D. D., 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, in- 
voked divine guidance, giving thanks for the 
trees and forests and “the glory of wood” 
and for the activities of lumbermen in provid- 
ing homes and other comforts for humanity 
from the products of the forests. Col. Ruby 
D. Garrett extended the welcome of the city 
administration and of the Association of Com- 
merce. 

The welcome was responded to on behalf of 
Oklahoma by C. W. Vaughn, president of the 
Central Oklahoma association, who referred 
facetiously to some of the celebrated natives 
or inhabitants of that State, including Tom 
Mix, Will Rogers, C. E. Sharp, Kennett Hud- 
son and E. E. Woods. 

Frank Fitzgerald, president of the Central 
Kansas association, on behalf of his State, said 
last year’s crops broke all records and that 
the lumber dealers of the State are looking 
for their share of the prosperity that these 
crop gains will bring to the farmers. 

Murray McLeod, president of the Arkansas 
association, said that the Southwestern is a 
fountain of inspiration and that “We of Ar- 
kansas want to join you at this fountain and 
make our draughts long and deep.” 

R. M. Johns, president of the Central Mis- 
souri association, voiced the pride which his 
constituency feels in the growth and prestige 
of Kansas City and said that no industry has 
contributed more thereto than the lumber in- 
dustry. 

The next speaker was Fred L. Taylor, Lyons, 
Kan., who brought the greetings of the West- 
ern Retail Implement & Hardware Association, 
of which he is the newly elected president. He 
was introduced by his father, H. C. Taylor, 
retail lumberman of Lyons, Kan:, who was 
president of the Southwestern twenty-nine 
years ago. 

Fred Taylor, who, besides his hardware and 
implement connection, also is associated with 
his father and brother in the retail lumber 
business, said that the association of which he 
is president was established forty years ago, 
has 2300 members who, like the Southwestern 
members, are engaged as hardware dealers in 
the building and equipping of homes and as 
implement men in lightening the farmers’ bur- 
dens by distribution of modern labor saving 
machinery. 


President Makes Report 


Next followed the address of President C. 
G. Scruggs, which was replete with sugges- 
tions and inspiration for the better merchan- 
dising of lumber. As it is not possible to do 
justice to this talk within telegraphic limits, 
it is held for fuller treatment next week, ex- 
cepting the brief quotation appearing in the 
box on this page. : 


Secretary’s Report 


When called upon for his report, Secretary 
E. E. Woods made only brief reference to the 
activities of the association and told the deal- 
ers that the essential parts of his report would 
be found in the trade papers. On Dec. 31, 
1928, the membership totaled 1,831, a net gain 
of twenty for the year. Actually 154 new 


Note: A report of the Thursday and 
Friday sessions of the annual convention 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Feb. 2 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





members were added, but this was offset by a 
loss of 134 by cancellations, suspension for 
non-payment of dues, and because of a num- 
ber of consolidations. Mr. Woods said: “The 
actual number of retail yards is being reduced 
every year in our territory. New line-yard 
firms are springing wp and the number of chain 
yards is increasing.” That an excellent start 
for the new year has been made was indicated 
in his statement that thirty-three new members 
had been added up to Jan. 21. 

The secretary, after commenting briefly on 











I believe that lumber dealers as a 
whole are becoming better merchandis- 
ers. New, up-to-date sheds and offices, 
display rooms and paint and hardware 
departments located in uptown sections 
are becoming the rule rather than the 
exception. New ideas in merchandising 
are not altogether the property of the 
automobile dealers, radio dealers and 
those other numerous competitors of 
ours. The lumber dealer himself is 

_ awakening from his long sleep to find 
a new and different public with which 
to deal. He is developing into a mer- 
chandiser, not merely a dealer.—C. G. 
Scruccs, president, Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 











the excellent financial condition, paid a splen- 
did tribute to President Scruggs, who, like a 
number of his predecessors, has given much 
time and effort to the association. He referred 
briefly to a new roster that has been compiled 
and to the gratifying results that have followed 
the two-day short courses on farm construc- 
tion, for retail lumbermen, given by the agri- 
cultural colleges of Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma, which courses were so successful 
that many requests have come in for their 
repetition in 1929. He then discussed the 
question of exhibits at the convention, in con- 
nection with which he said: 


In the Southwestern we have tried it both 
ways. It clearly seems to be the consensus 
that when the exhibit convention was revived, 
the popularity of the convention returned. 
Can a better general plan than we have 
worked out be devised? 

We are all very human. As dealers in our 
own towns we hand out favors to our good 
customers in many forms. Wherever a group 
of dealers are gathered together some of our 
good manufacturing friends are going to be 
around and some courtesies are going to be 
extended. A convention as large as ours 
brings a large group of dealers and manu- 
facturers together. Many of our present ex- 
hibitors tell us that they spent more for 
entertainment under the old order than they 
do now for exhibit space, which gives them 
larger returns. The exhibits have the merit 
of keeping our crowd together; thus they 
help bring about larger acquaintance. They 


are artistic and educational. They afford a 
splendid opportunity of showing the newest, 
latest and improved developments in our 
lines. True the space is sold at rates afford- 
ing us a surplus which permits a nice enter- 
tainment program for the convention. The 
business sessions are and should be first, but 
there is a place for the entertainment. These 
three days are the holiday period of the year 
for many of the dealers. The entertainment 
provided affords wholesome relaxation. We 
have three happy evenings together. And 
the cost is distributed equitably among the 
exhibitors on a basis of the footage con- 
tracted. When either group—exhibitors or 
retailers—grows weary of this plan, we will 
change it. 


Talks of Value of Trade Extension 


The secretary then referred to the helps af- 
forded hy the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and said that by reason of 
the functioning of the trade extension bureau 
of that association “more real assistance to the 
retail distributers of lumber has been given 
than ever before in the history of the indus- 
try.” Continuing on this subject, he said: 


Its advertising campaign has brought a 
flood of inquiries, and these have been turned 
over to the lumber secretaries, who in turn 
have passed them on to the retail lumber 
dealers in the towns nearest to where they 
originate. True, many of the letters have 
been written by school children, some out of 
mere curiosity, and some by notorious “dead- 
beats,” yet in the number are a lot of gen- 
uine “honest-to-goodness” prospects. These, 
earefully followed up, mean more business 
for the dealer. 


The Southern Pine Association and the . 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association also are 
rendering very valuable help. They have not 
only co-operated with the Southwestern very 
fully, but have rendered us much assistance. 


On Home Modernization 


Recognizing the home modernization move- 
ment as one of the outstanding features of 
present day merchandising, Secretary Woods 
commented on this subject and said: 


Most of our yards are country yards. A 
home modernizing bureau, such as Topeka 
and Kansas City have established, is prob- 
ably impracticable for the smaller towns. It 
is feasible, however, for the yards in these 
towils to cash in on this movement and many 
are doing so already. Grab this opportunity 
while the psychology of the public mind is 
right. A lot of helps are available and the 
dealer or dealers in a town can put on a 
modernization campaign of their own and do 
it effectively. The field is so much larger 
than in new construction. We are fortunate 
in that “The Transformation” will be shown 
during this convention. Every dealer at this 
convention should arrange for this film to 
be shown in his home town. We also have 
on the program, in Marion R. Allen, a line- 
yard lumber company manager who success- 
fully put on the first and largest moderniza- 
tion program in America. 

The Oklahoma State League of Building 
& Loan Associations are putting on a State; 
wide campaign of modernization in every 
town in the State that has a building and 
loan. They are doing this from the stand- 
point of civic pride, in order to help secure 
loans already made, and to aid them to find 
an outlet for investment funds. They have 
formally communicated a request through 
the Southwestern’s office, calling on the re- 
tall lumber dealers of Oklahoma to assist in 
putting over this program. The latter should 
enthusiastically grasp this opportunity. 


On Trade Relations 


Another important subject discussed by the 
secretary was “Trade Relations.” He referred 
to a number of conferences with other groups 
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and representatives from the Southwestern, in 
which considerable progress had been made in 
ironing out difficulties, and said: 

It is a well established rule of legal juris- 
prudence that he who would ask equity must 
do equity. The largest offenses are those of 
one dealer to another. Furthermore, we can 
not as dealers ask the manufacturers of 
building materials to observe what we call 
trade ethics, and stop there; such a require- 
ment calls for a reciprocal observance on 
our part. Too often dealers do not carry this 
reasoning through and their conception rests 
solely on what they believe the manufacturer 
should do. In addition the manufacturer who 
conducts his business along ethical lines 
merits the support and encouragement of 
dealers—in other words, orders. 


The remainder of the report was devoted to 
a discussion of the value of associated effort 
and pointed out some of the va‘uable things 
that are lost by retail lumber dealers who do 
not co-operate with their fellow dealers 
through the association. He said: “There is 
a confidence and inspiration that comes from 
doing things together and a security in travel- 
ing along with the benefit of the joint experi- 
ences of those engaged in a like line of busi- 
ness.” 

Pursuing this thought of fellowship and mu- 
tual interest, Mr. Woods said: 

Man is naturally social. He must frater- 
nize or he becomes unhappy. We ordinarily 
group around the things that hold our com- 
mon interest. A man who does not care for 
sports finds little joy in discussing football or 
baseball. A _ scientist has little interest in 
business. The man who sells fur coats has 
mighty little interest in the lumber business. 
But the men in the lumber business have so 
many common interests that almost any phase 
is a topic of very keen interest. These com- 
mon ties bring us together in the lumber in- 
dustry and many warm friendships result. 


The report closed with a tribute to the type 
of men who comprise the association member- 
ship, who were described as “good business 
men conducting their businesses honorably and 
successfully.” 


What a Competitor Really Is 


A real treat was afforded the assembled re- 
tailers by L. C. Oberlies, of Lincoln, Neb., re- 
tail lumberman, orator, humorist and purveyor 
of sound business philosophy. In a talk bris- 
tling with apt stories and epigrams, Mr. Ober- 
lies handled the vexing question of “My Com- 
petitor and I” in a way that will stick in the 
memories of hearers. He first described this 
imaginary competitor in a very uncompliment- 
ary way, saying that was about the sort of 
conception that a good many dealers had of 
their competitors, but all that was before thev 
really knew them. Upon becoming better ac- 
quainted, these formerly detested competitors 
prove to be not only human but likable. “You 
can’t hate a man that you really know,” said Mr. 
Oberlies. “I am a wood man but not a wooden 
man,” he continued. “I love the lumber busi- 
ness, and the smell of nice clean lumber is 
perfume to me.” He defined personality as the 
biggest asset for a retail lumber dealer. “We 
are too much afraid of our competitors,” said 
he, “but personality can whip fear. You deal- 
ers can actually create business. There is no 
disgrace in ringing door bells. Exercise sales- 
manship, but try to sell the idea of a home, 
not a pile of lumber.” He said that as a rule 
retail lumbermen are poor advertisers. There 
is no selling force in the sort of ads that many 
dealers carry week after week, without change, 
in their local papers. Adverti§8ements should 
not only be changed frequently, but should be 
snappy and interesting. Advertising, said Mr. 
Oberlies, is like riding a bicycle—if you stop 
going you get a fall. 


The Good Work of Hoo-Hoo 


M.-M. Riner, of Kansas City, Snark of the 
Universe of Hoo-Hoo, gave, an informative 
talk on the aims and purposes of that order, 
explaining that the organization was first so- 
cial, then fraternal, and now has broadened 
out, into the educational stage. The deve'op- 


ment of civilization, said Mr. Riner, has been 
brought about by association, in other words, 
by men banding themselves together for a 
common purpose. Hoo-Hoo represents the co- 
operative efforts of all branches of the lumber 
industry for the common good of the industry 
and of the consuming public. He said that 
there are now.81 Hoo-Hoo clubs actively func- 
tioning in behalf of lumber and the lumber 
user. Mr. Riner told of the activities of some 
of these clubs, notably the Kansas City local 
organization, which, in co-operation with the 
American Building, Loan & Savings Institute, 
has embarked upon an educational program in 
the interest of a wider and better understand- 
ing on the part of home builders of the char- 
acteristics of good lumber and the points of 
sound construction. The speaker also touched 
upon the good work which Hoo-Hoo is doing 
in the interest of perpetuating the nation’s tim- 
ber supply through forest protection and re- 
forestation. 


Urges Need for New Policies 


The convention then listened with close at- 
tention to a constructive merchandising talk 
by G. A. La Vallee, vice president of the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, 
in which he stressed the need for dealers to 
adopt new ideas and policies in order to keep 
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pace with the rapidly changing conditions con- 
fronting them. He said that all dealers had 
recently been taking inventory of their physi- 
cal assets, but that even more important was 
the taking of a spiritual inventory to see how 
they stand as regards the intangible things 
that enter so largely into the successful con- 
ducting of a business. He asserted that if such 
an inventory were taken, many dealers would 
find it necessary to discard outworn policies 
and prejudices in favor of modern methods 
that have proved effective in meeting the newer 
competition. 


He stressed the appeal to the sense of color 
and beauty which now place in the hands of 
the modern deater such a potent weapon for 
enlisting the interest of the women, which 
interest no dealer can afford to neglect in view 
of the fact that it has been shown that 90 per- 
cent of the retail buying, in all lines, now is 
done by the women. 


I am preaching the gospel of pride in the 
lumber business and of confidence in its 
future, said Mr. La Vallee. What sort of a 
conception of a lumber yard does the public 
have, he asked. Do they not think of it as 
piles of boards in an out-of-the-way part of 
the town? That conception will never attract 
the women to call and look over the lumber- 
man’s stock of goods. It is possible to mount 
and display samples of wood products, such 
as ‘flooring and other items, so attractively, 
especially when these exhibits show the beau- 
tiful color effects now obtainable—effects that 
enhance rather than conceal the beauty of 


wood—that they will be drawn to your place 
of business. This is proved by the interest 
that has been shown in downtown lumber 
stores, and in lumber shows such as those 
wherein the Marietta company co-operated 
with the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers in staging a series that attracted 
hundreds of visitors, including many women. 
The consumer wants beauty and color as well 
as utility. The automobile dealers under- 
stand and apply that truth to their great 
profit. 
Speaks of Convention Subjects 


Mr. La Vallee said that he assumed that 
most of his hearers had read in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the results of the survey con- 
ducted by that paper a few months ago, to find 
out what subjects retailers were most desirous 
of having discussed at their association con- 
ventions. He called attention to the fact that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S survey showed 
that the great majority of those responding 
had expressed their interest in questions relat- 
ing to selling, credits and collections, grade- 
and trade-marking and other subjects relating 
directly either to the products they handle or 
to some phase of retail yard operation, includ- 
ing selling. But not a single one, so far as 
he had been able to find, had shown any inter- 
est in discussing the consumer as such, finding 
out about his tastes and what he wants, a field 
of research which modern merchandising or- 
ganizations can not afford to neglect. 

Lumber has the same opportunity to win 
consumer favor that other commodities have, 
said Mr. La Vallee in closing, and if beauti- 
fied with paints, co!ors and stains, it can take 
its place with any other articles of merchan- _ 
dise. 


Exhibits Feature Lumber 


(Continued from Page 69) 


less Steel Windows, of which they are the 
distributors for Northwest sales territory. 

The Anderson Lumber Co., Bayport, Minn., 
exhibited and demonstrated the various styles 
of Anderson frames that have attained such 
wide vogue among progressive retailers. Only 
clear- white pine is used for sills and casings, 
and the noiseless pulleys and other patented 
features combine to establish the popularity 
of the Anderson products. 

The Creo-Dipt Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.., 
exhibited its line of stained shingles. Visitors 
were invited to visit the Minneapolis plant and 
see the process of staining, the shingles being 
submerged in heated stain, while compressed 
air forces the preserving oils and creosote into 
the pores of the wood. Automobile transpor- 
tation was furnished from the Convention Hall 
to the plant for all desiring to make the trip. 

The exhibit of the Stewart Inso Board Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., manufacturer of insulating 
building board from wheat straw, was in 
charge of Lawrence P. Hyde, northwestern rep- 
resentative. The exhibition booth was lined 
with Inso Board, and showed samples of the 
company’s products. It was decorated with 
sheaves of wheat, typifying the source material. 
Mr. Hyde said that the factory is running on a 
24-hour schedule with daily capacity of about 
135,000 feet. The company buys all the clean 
wheat straw it can get within a radius of 150 
miles of St. Joseph, paying $7.50 per ton, 
which looks like a mighty practical form of 
“farm relief.” It now has on hand 30,000 to 
40,000 tons and is still buying. Mr. Hyde 
reported good business from dealers attending 
the convention. 

The B. F. Nelson Manufacturing Co. had a 
booth featuring its roofing and insulation prod- 
ucts, an unusual feature of which was “free 
lunch” provided daily. This was presided over 
by an attractive and efficient young lady who 
informed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represent- 
ative that she and her helpers had served about 
40 gallons of coffee and several hundred sand- 
wiches each day of the convention. 

The Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. had a booth 
mainly devoted to samples of various types of 
doors. 
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Northeastern Retailers Consider Distri 
Annual Is Featured by Practical Talks on Modern Methods of 


New York, Jan. 22.—After two years of 
meeting in other cities, the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association has returned to the 
country’s metropolis for its big thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention. Following various confer- 
ences and meetings of committees and of the 
board of directors, yesterday and this morning, 
the first formal session opened this afternoon 
on the eighteenth floor of the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. 

President William J. Riley, of Hartford, 
Conn., introduced Frank Niles, of New York, 
president of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, who welcomed the visitors to the 
city. Business changes, he said, are always 
experimental. During the period since the 
war, production has been in excess of natural 
consumption; and to meet this situation and 
to find a sound market for the goods which 
manufacturers have produced there has had 
to be much experimentation in merchandising. 
Many methods have been devised to meet 
these new conditions; but industry still stands 
in need of the old foundation of confidence in 
the integrity of -business men upon which to 
establish the new merchangiising. 

Countless agencies have been operating to 
bring the public knowledge; and this public 
dislikes even more than in the old days to be 
cheated. The ethical practices fostered by asso- 
ciations are highly important. In the future, 
misrepresentation will doubtless be considered 
stupid. It is the function of business to look 
far beyond immediate sales; and for this pur- 
pose honesty continues to be the best policy. 
Mr. Niles concluded by wishing the asssocia- 
tion a successful meeting. 


Team Work and Co-operation 


In beginning his address President Riley 
took as his text Kipling’s lines on team work 
and co-operation. Some of the founders of the 
association are present at this meeting, and they 
and the later members have been investing part 
of their personalities and labors in this great 
co-operative venture. Association efforts are 
likely to be continuous and persistent, where 
individual efforts toward the general improve- 
ment of the industry are apt to be intermittent. 

The last year has been one of contradictions. 
Some individuals have had difficult experiences 
and little profit, while others have done well; 
but whatever individual experiences may have 
been, the year for business in general has been 
good, and the outlook is promising. Conditions 
are forcing efficiency upon business men, and 
the incompetents who can not adjust them- 
selves to the new era are being weeded out. 
There are doubtless too many yards in opera- 
tion, for easy conditions have made it possible 
to organize with little difficulty; but those who 
survive in the contest are the yards that are 
handling quality products, maintaining even 
prices and following sound mercantile princi- 
ples. 

The president mentioned conferences with 
West Coast producers in which the manufac- 
turers have shown themselves willling to abide 
by the principles of retailer distribution. Man- 
ufacturers are generally making careful studies 
of distribution and are ready to co-operate to 
maintain sound channels of trade. 

Yards are striving to make themselves com- 
petent headquarters for building information 
and in this way are attempting to control the 
retail field. Mail-order concerns are increas- 
ing their efforts and are alert and resourceful. 
Installment selling has had its effect. Small 
dealers have beén handicapped by limited 
finance in meeting the new demand for credit 
to carry the difference between the sale price 
and the cash the customer has available. Such 
matters require attention. 


Nore: A report of the Thursday or 
concluding session of the annual conven- 
tion of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the Feb. 
2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. 





Plan Books to Feature Small House 


This asssociation has a committee on re- 
search; something that probably no other asso- 
ciation maintains. It is the work of this com- 
mittee to report upon the quality of articles 
on the market as determined by scientific lab- 
oratory tests. The association is improving its 
architectural and plan service and is issuing a 
new line of plan books especially suited to the 
eastern territory and featuring the small house. 
Two years ago the association authorized a 
service of newspaper publicity, and mats and 


copy suited to the trade in this territory have 
been distributed and widely used; and at pres- 
ent a new department is being launched to 
offer individual advertising service under ex- 
pert direction. 

The value of modernizing houses is becom- 
ing more and more apparent; 


for it is esti- 
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mated that there are fourteen million houses 
in the country that could be modernized to 
advantage, and this kind of construction is 
comparatively easy to finance. The ever-pres- 
ent problem of making a profit calls for cost 
analysis and self-education on merchandising. 
The growth of chain stores with their central- 
ized buying is bringing forward the prob!em 
of yard mergers or other methods of matching 
this advantage. Legislation is always a matter 
of concern, and this year the attempt is being 
made to secure needed changes in the New 
York lien law. In these and other matters the 
association has been watchful and busy, and in 
meeting problems it has displayed vitality and 
earnestness in keeping with its long record. 


Contact Maintained by Field Men 


Secretary-manager Paul S. Collier made but 
a brief report. He called attention to the 
lengthy printed report outlining in detail the 
work of the organization during the year. The 
various committees have built the program to 
cover the matters which seem to bulk largest 
in the minds of the members; but should there 
he other matters which members want consid- 
ered, the secretary offered to arrange group 
meetings to discuss them. He regretted that 


he could not maintain closer personal contact 
with the members but added that this contact 
was being maintained by the field men and the 
various standing committees. 

Treasurer Alvah F. Stahl, of Rochester, 
made a brief report showing that the income 
of the association for the year was in excess 
of $60,000 and that its balance and surplus 
exceeds $18,000. 


George J. Zimmerman, of Buffalo, reporting 
for the committee on legislation, gave all his 
report to the proposed increase by Congress of 
the duty on Canadian lumber. He presented 
a resolution as drawn by the committee oppos- 
ing this increase and setting forth in detail the 
reasons for this opposition. Harry D. Gould, 
of Middletown, N. Y., thought there should 
be no duty on rough lumber but recalled that 
some years ago the association had decided 
that milling could be done as cheap'y in the 
United States as in Canada and suggested that 
perhaps a duty on milled lumber might be per- 
missible. Hawkins, of Boston, said that condi- 
tions had changed in the intervening years and 
that milled lumber ought to be exempted from 
an increased duty. He did not want to see a 
milling-in-transit problem created. Willis P. 
Morin, of Fulton, N. Y., agreed that no differ- 
ence should be made between rough and milled 
lumber; and after some additional debate the 
committee’s resolution was adopted. 


Retailer’s Publicity Appropriations 

John U. Riley, of Boston, in charge of the 
association’s new department of advertising, 
spoke on “How Can the Retail Lumber Mer- 
chant Make His Advertising Appropriation 
Yield the Greatest Returns?” He began by 
saying that. a retailer does not always have an 
advertising appropriation. For one or all of 
several reasons he may not have felt obliged 
to systematize his publicity expenditures. But 
he has to sell his goods and services, and in 
this era he can hardly do so without the use 
of advertising. He himself uses advertised 
goods in his home and knows that he thinks of 
such goods as having a special prestige. In 
fact, he can not well escape spending some 
money on advertising. It is a legitimate part 
of sales expense and will not yield commen- 
surate returns unless it is carefully managed. 
This involves budgeting and a definite goal. 

To illustrate the method of budgeting and 
analysis, Mr. Rilev took two hypothetical cases 
The first was a small yard in a one-yard town 
that has a single newspaper. A considerable 
part of his trade is, or should be, with summer 
resorters who build cottages or camps on a 
neighboring lake. This dealer decides he can 
spend $500 a year. Mr. Riley analyzed the 
available publicity channels and allotted $150 
2 the local newspaper and indicated the regu- 
lar and special space to be used. The paper 
does not reach the cottage people, so the dealer 
decides on direct-mail efforts. Much of this 
business has previously gone to mail-order 
houses, since they are ready to supply every- 
thing needed in one order. Letters are sent to 
this list, beginning in the late winter, when 
the letters are sent to the city addresses. Two 
hundred dollars is devoted to this purpose. 
Some money is set aside for a _ two-color 
broadside on camps, boat houses and the like. 
Fifty dollars is devoted to home modernizing 
and beautifying, and the remainder is kept as 
a reserve to meet unexpected situations. The 
second instance was of a larger yard in a two- 
vard town that has two newspapers. Mr. 
Riley did not go.into such detail with this but 
indicated that the two problems could not be 
met with the same formula. Since there are 
no universal rules. it must be clear that each 
community must be analyzed separately; and 
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this is the reason for the new department. 
Mr. Riley closed with some observations upon 
the effect of substitute advertising, the rising 
interest in color and the importance of attrac- 
tive places of business. 


Debate on Maximum Distribution 


Next there was staged a debate on the ques- 
tion, “Resolved, that when the practice of 
maximum distribution through the retail lum- 
ber yard is departed from by the wholesaler, 
it is primarily due to the action of the retail 
dealer who buys directly from the manufac- 
turer.” Arthur E. Lane, treasurer of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, of New York City, took the affirmative. 
He stated that pleasant relations exist among 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer, and 
that as he saw it the object of the debate was 
to foster that relationship. If complete distri- 
bution through the channel including all three 
were possible it would be an ideal situation. A 
majority of manufacturers like to sell through 
the wholesaler, for the latter is on the ground, 
knows the local situation and is willing tq as- 
sume the credit risk. The retailer finds a sim- 
ilar advantage in dealing with the wholesaler. 
If a wholesaler disregards accepted practices 
he can not hope to hold the confidence of his 
customers. He loses trade and brings reproach 
upon his branch of the industry. But if he 
follows these sound practices he feels entitled 
to a similar consideration. If all the retailers 
of a given town ignore wholesalers and go 
direct to manufacturers, can they logically 
complain if they do not receive the considera- 
tion they do not give? The wholesalers recog- 
nize the rights of the other branches of the 
industry, and they are attempting to promote 
maximum distribution through the recognized 
manufacturer-wholesaler-retailer channel. 

Spencer Ba!dwin, president of the New Jer- 
sey Lumbermen’s Association, Jersey City, re- 
plied. He paid a high tribute to his friend 
Lane, but he said that nowhere did retailers 
buy all their stock direct from manufacturers. 
It has been too easy for irresponsible men to 
get into wholesaling; and they operate without 
ethical standards. If trade becomes lax these 
men sell wherever they can. It is impossible 
for a retailer to buy from every wholesaler. 
His purchases are not that large in votume. 
Some wholesalers are attempting to capture in- 
dustrial trade. which in this part of the coun- 
try is admitted to be the province of the re- 
tailer; and when this happens it is a tempta- 
tion for the retailer to put in a wholesale 
department by going direct to manufacturers. 
Some wholesalers make the mistake of be- 
coming financially interested in one or more 
retail yards, which always breeds suspicion 
among other retailers. Some retailers make 
the equally serious mistake of putting in 
wholesale departments. The two simply will 
not mix, 

But perhaps the most serious situation is 
created by the transit car and the transit cargo. 
Distressed lumber is often so cheap that’ men 
are tempted’ to enter wholesaling, and this 
starts many an incompetent little fellow on a 
career of trouble making. This must be cor- 
rected at its source, namely, at western mills. 

Each speaker was permitted a brief rebuttal, 
and each contented himself with short restate- 
ments of his original position. 


Training in Modern Merchandising 

Thornton Estes, of Birmingham, Ala., then 
spoke on “The Future of Our Merchandising.” 
He referred to the diagnosis of the economic 
experts that 1927 had been an era of profitless 
prosperity. Sadder and wiser dealers learned 
that this kind of prosperity might result in 
paper profits but did not accumulate cash re- 


serves. The year just past has been one of 
profitiess prosperity for some dealers. But the 
important part of the analysis of 1928, from 
the standpoint of the future, is not so much 
the cash profit or loss but rather the disclosure 
of whether or not dealers have been merchants 
who are alive to the changes of the scene. If 
a man discovers he has overlooked something 
he can use, this may be worth much to him. 
Some dealers lose obvious profits; and it is an 
easy guess that such men overlook many other 
profits that are not so obvious. 


Mr. Estes then asked a long series of ques- 
tions about such things as interest in and 
understanding of association work, training in 
modern merchandising, leadership and the like. 
He referred to the man who is a _ small 
“tater,” that is, an imitator. There have been 
rapid changes in the structure not only of busi- 
ness but also of contemporary life. People 
have countlesss new means of information. 
The movies, for instance, bring the whole 
world before the eyes of the customer, and he 
is no longer content with old goods or old 


services. This has brought about a rising tide 
of taste. Motor cars are changed in design 
and color. Substitute materials such as rayon 


have brought previously unattainable luxuries 
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within reach of multitudes. The pressure of 
production and marketing have brought about 
the salvage of what used to be waste. Ohem- 
ists and engineers are rapidly changing prod- 
ucts and methods, and taste is being educated 
both in aesthetics and in efficiency of mechan- 
ical operation. Combinations and mergers in 
other fields have made possible this scientific 
work and eventually the lowering of prices by 
mass production and distribution. Great ad- 
vertising campaigns have contributed largely 
to shaping the taste and discrimination of the 
country. 

In some form or other these things all touch 
our industry and suggest similar efforts to us. 
The same people who buy rayon and motor 
cars, who are educated in color and mechanical 
refinement, are the customers of the lumber 
yards. The questions should be answered in 
the lumber industry and more pointedly by our 
own yards if we are making full use of scien- 
tific knowledge, of advertising, of color, of 
office and yard efficiency, of attractive appear- 
ance of sales rooms, of knowledge about deco- 
rating and landscaping that can be passed on 
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to customers, of the new lumber standards, of 
guaranties of quality, of stable retail prices, of 
the modernization movement, of more com- 
plete sales and of reasonable deferred pay- 
ments. The future of the industry will be de- 
termined by these things. Dealers need and 
should make use of the central codrdinating 
agencies for accomplishing these things; but 
the industry will and must consist finally ot 
individual yard units that employ these things 
as useful tools. Success or failure will be 
largely determined by the individual dealer 
and his reaction to the new era. 


Committee Appointments 


Secretary Collier announced the following 
committees : 


Nominations—Fred B. Chapman, Syracuse; 
Harry D. Gould, Middletown, N. Y.; Spencer 
Kellogg, Utica; Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta, 
N. Y.; Walter R. Pettit, Huntington, N. Y.; 
William L. Henrich, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. G. 
Sweet, Elmira, and Charles C. Behan, Roches- 
ter, Ni. Zz. 

Resolutions—Albert Seibold, New Haven; 
Stanley Cox, Wantagh, N. J.; George Blakeslee, 
Albany; Frank M. Carpenter, New Rochelle; 
George R. Ainsworth, Utica; A. B. Sherwood, 
Belmont, N. Y.; Thomas C. Spencer, Rochester; 
Charles Park, Addison; John Drew, Newburgh; 
Jensen, Bayside; J. E. Chalmers, 
Auburn; John C. Barry, Portland, Conn.; G. 
Waldo Parrott, Providence; Walter R. Pettit, 
Huntington; C. W. Graves, Newark; C. Harry 
Snell, Herkimer; W. J. Riley, Hartford; George 
EK. Briggs, Lexington; Roscoe C. Briggs, 
Oneonta; Frank N. Carpenter, New Rochelle; 
Fred R. Basley, Waltham, Mass.; W. N. Drown, 
Amesbury, Mass.; George R. Ainsworth, Utica; 
George Zimmerman, Buffalo; John Dodd, Port- 
land, Conn.; G. Waldo Parrott, Providence; 
John G. Schwarz, Bridgeport, and Willis P. 
Morin, Fulton, N. Y. 


The dinner-smoker, the annual stag party, is 
being held this evening. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New York, Jan, 23.—The morning session 
opened with the showing of the motion picture, 
“The Transformation.” The first address was 
by B. K. Nygaard, of the Home Modernizing 
Bureau, Chicago, on the subject, “How the 
Retail Dealer Can Cash In on the Home Mod- 
ernizing Movement.” The speaker gave a 
brief account of the organization of the bu- 
reau and the aid given by various building 
material associations to the movement. He 
stated that the dealer can merchandise services 
for modernizing homes and the purpose of his 
address was to tell why and how. 


The consumer now controls business by 
means of his desires and taste and education 
in mercantile service, said Mr. Nygaard. Lum- 
ber dealers need new markets. The house 
shortage that followed the war has been made 
up but there are 12,000,000 homes to which 
values can be restored by intelligent modern- 
ization. There are four classes who can be 
readily interested in modernization: First, the 
man who wants a new home but can not sell 
the old one. Modernizing the old home will 
make it salable at increased value. Second, 
the man who is looking for an old house that 
has been modernized. He can be compared to 
the man looking for a reconditioned automo- 
bile. Third, the man sentimentally attached 
to his home though he has money enough for 
a new house. Fourth, the man who owns prop- 
erty for investment purposes, such as rent. 

Modernization is remodeling according to an 
exact architectural plan, said the speaker, and 
specifications that will show in advance what 
the house will look like and how much it will 
cost. The bureau has two purposes; first, to 
organize local bureaus in cities large enough 
to support them and second, to aid local 
dealers who can not organize a complete 
bureau, To the first group the bureau offers 
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organizing aid and publicity matter in the 
form of advertising mats and the like. These 
advertisements are based on the fact that 
there is more construction money available 
than ever before and that people are luxury- 
conscious and willing to buy beauty and com- 
fort. when it is offered in usuable and under- 
standable form. 

The speaker named cities where local bu- 
reaus have had great success. In addition to 
other helps that can be furnished, the local 
dealer must use his own knowledge of local 
conditions and prospects and should prepare 
himself to offer each prospect a definite idea. 


What a Reroofing Department Can Do 


Roscoe Black, of Chicago, spoke on “What 
the Reroofing Department Will Do For the 
Retail Dealer.” He stated that dealers have 
been slow about undertaking the sale of com- 
plete jobs of any kind. The average man 
knows little about the building business and 
finds when he needs a new roof he must see 
and deal with a half dozen separate persons. 
He becomes confused and is ready to listen to 
the itinerant roofer offering the complete job 
at a lump sum price. The speaker has been 
organizing local reroofing departments. He 
stated that the time to make a sale was before 
the roof leaks and causes damage and this 
calls for salesmanship at home and for com- 
petent salesmen managed by a sales manager. 
They need sales talks based upon truth and 
service. Time payments are nearly always 
necessary and this involves a special finance 
organization. Canvassing will develop pros- 
pect lists which should be carefully filed and 
followed up. Guaranty is required and must 
be prepared for and made good. The speaker 
analyzed costs and showed they were more than 
the average dealer imagines and must be al- 
lowed for. Organizing a successful reroofing 
department involves careful organization of all 
these factors but once prepared in this way it 
will increase volume and profits. 

Secretary Collier read a telegram announc- 
ing that J. P. Williams, of Orlando, Fla., was 
ill and could not deliver the listed address on 
“Co-operation.” 


Importance of Cost Analyses 


William Lucas, secretary Eastern Millwork 
Bureau, New York, told of his work in ana- 
lyzing costs and presented some figures from a 
recent tabulation of 68 yards. These figures 
showed that the smaller yards have the highest 
handling costs but the lowest administrative 
costs. Of these, 36 showed profit and 32 
showed losses. The average profit for the 68 
was less than one-half of one percent and only 
three yards showed profit on the lumber de- 
partments. In discussing ways of turning 
losses into profits the speaker emphasized 
knowledge and use of costs. Lack of confi- 
dence in self and competitors and industry are 
serious handicaps. To know the exact point 
where profit stops and loss begins is to be in 
position to set prices intelligently. The speaker 
suggested central warehouses for slow moving 
articles, central delivery service under inde- 
pendent control, local credit information bu- 
reaus and avoidance of the fallacy of striving 
for volume at the expense of farr price. 

Harry Colman, of Chicago, urged that the 
usual analysis of costs be supplemented by 
more exact inventory of personal capacity. The 
object of business is not volume but profit. 
Retailers have drifted into a price situation 
where the competitor controls the price. If 
this competitor forces net profits from 10 per- 
cent down to 3 percent, he costs you $7,000 on 
every $100,000 of volume. Surely you can 
afford to confer with him. He is the most 
important item of business. By means of 
charts, Mr. Colman showed the effect of cut 
price and reduced volume both separately and 
in combination. He showed how an increase 
of 5 percent on gross price under not unusual 
conditions can increase the net profit not by 
5 percent but by 100 percent. He dwelt much 
on the fallacy of cutting price in the hope of 
increasing volume. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of -the afternoon session, 
President Riley read a wire from Adolph 
Pfund, who was to discuss problems of 1929, 
stating that he was unable to be in attendance 
and sending greetings and good wishes to the 
members. 

O. R. Hartwig, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, then discussed 
numerous reasons for paint failures. This 
address was based upon extensive studies con- 
ducted by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Paint failure is usually caused by 
moisture in wood and may result from inade- 
quate flashing, improperly constructed belt 
course, careless construction practices, dense 
roof coverings causing condensation, lack of 
ventilation under porches, improper drying of 
plaster, and the like. It may also be caused 
by the use of poor paint and painting methods. 
This speech was extensively illustrated with 
slides showing actual examples of the points 
mentioned. 


Says Business Outlook Is Favorable 


George E. Macllwain, of Cambridge, Mass., 
then spoke on what business will be in the next 
six months. He began with the statement that 
in general the business outlook is more favor- 
able than it has been since 1920. Fundamentals 
are sound, and there is widespread confidence 
both in business and in the incoming adminis- 
tration. The speaker confined himself to the 
next six months, but added that many fore- 
casters predict excellent conditions for the en- 
tire year. He stated that while he had no 
definite apprehension for the second half of 
the year, he had a feeling that the present pace 
may be too swift to be maintained. 

This will be a good building year. Last year 
was the peak for all time, and this may be 
nearly or quite as good. There will be much 
public work done, both in public buildings and 
roads. There should be many houses built, 
although there is no great demand for addi- 
tional houses. The reason for new house con- 
struction is that the old houses are held at 
figures established during the house shortage, 
and many people find it cheaper to build new 
houses than to buy an old one and modernize 
it. When the prices of old houses are de- 
flated, there will be much modernizing. The 
building industry is important, for when it is 
active it gives impetus to thirty or more other 
trades, 

Reports indicate that the farmers’ purchas- 
ing power has increased, and this is impor- 
tant, for the entire country is affected by the 
welfare of the farm population. This coun- 
try and Canada will sell about five million 
automobiles and trucks. There has been an 
increase in automotive exports, but the great 
outlet is in replacements. 

There are but two clouds visible. One is the 
high interest rates and they will remain high 
until there is a break in the stock market 
activity. Stocks are likely to return to an earn- 
ing basis. Whatever is the truth about it, the 
fact remains that Europe hopes the German 
debt will be funded and the bonds largely sold 
in this country. If this should happen, Europe 
will make every effort by shipment of gold and 
other means to depress the interest charges in 
the United States to make these bonds attrac- 
tive. 

The second cloud is seen in’ the balance be- 
tween producing and consuming capacity. The 
great production capacity and the great sales 
efforts may produce overstocking of goods. But 
this is merely an accompanying danger of pros- 
perity. It calls for care and management. 
There is much effort being made to pave the 
way for a higher tariff. But it is a difficult 
question, and action may not come for another 
year. Some duties perhaps should be raised. 
But there will be quiet but persistent opposi- 
tion from financial centers where foreign bonds 
are held. Increased duties tend to lessen the 
value of these foreign investments. This coun- 
try probably is at the turning point of a long 
period of building. It may not come this year, 


but it can not be long delayed. It is a time 
to clean house, to introduce better methods 
of management. 


Various Aspects of Lumber Shipments 


Frank Carnahan, of Washington, D. C., dis- 
cussed various aspects of lumber shipments. 
He told of conferences with western manufac- 
turers and with railroads, and predicted that 
some of the special privileges now granted the 
transit car would be withdrawn. He men- 
tioned efforts to prevent the overloading of 
cars, and suggested that if railroads desire 
maximum carloads they might offer rate in- 
ducements. He discussed undercharges and 
mentioned actions before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He reported on over- 
charges that had been recovered and answered 
a number of questions. 

Chairman Hellyer, of the association’s plan- 
ning service, exhibited a chart devised for 
pricing lumber by the piece. This is arranged 
so that a large percentage of prices appear on 
a sheet of convenient size. He described the 
advantages of this system of pricing and told 
of his own experience in using it. The same 
system can be applied to: mason materials, sash 
and doors and hardware. 

The president then called upon John Lloyd, 
of Philadelphia, who complimented the visitors 
on the quality of material presented on the 
program. He stated that co-operation and 
combination are two words to be considered in 
efforts for future improvement of the lumber 
business. Lumber is one of the few basic 
industries that has not combined on a large 
scale for efficiency. 


Clean Yard Contest 


Secretary Collier introduced his field staft 
and then asked Albert Eastwood to make a 
statement about the clean yard contest. This 
is the fourth contest held. Entries totaled 205, 
and high standards of excellence have been 
reached. Motion pictures were then shown of 
some of the yards winning in this and pre- 
vious contests, and then the following winners 
of this year’s contest were announced. Class 
A: Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Class B: Baker Lumber Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. Class C: Briggs Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Norwich, Conn. The following were 
the winners in the clean yard improvement con- 
test: Class A: Grieme Lumber & Supply Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. Class B: Greece Lumber 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. Class C: Wayne Coal 
& Lumber Co., Palmyra, N. Y. The classi- 
fications are according to size. 

The annual banquet is being held this eve- 
ning at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 


Give Dinner to Retailers’ Committee 


New York, Jan. 21—A dinner was given by 
the eastern representatives of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association this evening at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel to the trade relations com- 
mittee of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. Those in attendance were 
Secretary-manager Paul S. Collier, Rochester; 
President William J. Riley, Hartford; G. E. 
Briggs, Lexington, Mass.; O. H. Greene, Syra- 
cuse; W. P. Morin, Fulton; George Bahr, of 
the Long Island Dealers’ association; W. N. 
Drown, Amesbury, Mass.; B. W. Downing, 
Mineola; F. H. Brown, of the Westchester 
County association; George Fuller, Brighton, 
Mass., and J. S. Rine and R. T. Titus, of the 
West Coast association. 

Matters of policy as between manufactur- 
ers and dealers were discussed, as were grade- 
marking, Rail C list, proposed changes in the 
West Coast grading rules, transit shipments, 
distribution of construction lumber to indus- 
trial plants and a number of other matters. 





A PLANTATION of loblolly pine, established 
twenty years ago on the Bass River forest in 
southern New Jersey, will now cut more than 
5,000 board feet of box board per acre. Some 
of the trees are 40 feet high and 11 inches in 
diameter at breast height. 
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Virginia Dealers Hold Record Convention 


Home Modernizing, Creative Merchandisin g, Operating Costs, Credits and 
Greater Team Work Featured in Discussions 


LyncHBurG, Va., Jan. 21.—The Virginia 
Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion closed its third annual convention here 
last Saturday afternoon. There were 155 in 
attendance, which is the best record ever en- 
joyed by the organization. More enthusiasm 
was displayed by the deaiers on these two days 
than was even anticipated by association offi- 
cials, who are highly elated over the interest 
manifested. 

Assembly was called at ten o'clock Friday 
morning. President J. Watts Martin, of Nor- 
folk, introduced the chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, J. Gordon Payne, Lynch- 
burg, who in turn introduced J. Tanner Kin- 
nier, mayor of Lynchburg, who extended Vir- 
ginia lumbermen a most cordial welcome to 
Lynchburg. President Martin graciously re- 
sponded to the address of welcome, and then 
delivered his annual address. At the outset 
tribute was paid to the untiring efforts of the 
executive secretary-manager and the co-opera- 
tion of the other officials and directors, whose 
assistance he regarded essential to the accom- 
plishments of his period in office. 

The president alluded to the functions of 
the association during 1928. He mentioned the 
three district meetings held at Harrisonburg, 
Richmond, and Winchester, and the State con- 
ventions conducted in Roanoke and Virginia 
Beach in 1928. While speaking of district 
meetings, he suggested that local dealer groups 
make arrangements for meetings. He declared 
that they would find that their competitors are 
much better fellows than they thought they 
were. 

Mr. Martin concluded by saying that at one 
time it was thought it would be necesssary to 
increase the membership dues, but that a com- 
mittee appointed to go into the matter had 
met with him and the secretary at Richmond 
in December, and found it unnecessary. 

At this juncture District Manager Harold 
S. Crosby, of the Pittsburgh office, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, presented 
President Martin with a gavel made of long- 
leaf pine taken from the roof of the White 
House after 112 years of service—1815 to 
1927. He pointed out that it was claimed in 
many quarters that these timbers came from 
Virginia pines over a cemtury ago. 


Secretary Reviews Progress of Association 


Secretary M. H. Mitchell, of Roanoke, intro- 
duced his remarks by saying that he regarded 
the willingness of men within the industry to 
meet and discuss their kindred objectives, tu 
exchange ideas, and to raise industry prac- 
tices its most noteworthy progress in the last 
quarter of a century. He confined his re- 
marks to ten minutes, during which time he 
reviewed the progress of the organization dur- 
ing 1928. Attendance figures for all meetings 
conducted during the year were given, ac- 
counting of time devoted to sundry investiga- 
tions made, additional memberships tn both 
classifications secured through the co-operation 
of the officials and directors, whom he termed 
the “most loyal bunch of men in Virginia.” 


Talks on Profitable Merchandising 


“Profitable Merchandising” was the subject 
treated by A. C. Bryant, of the A. C. Bryant 
Sates Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., who laid stress 
on profits, displays, turnover, courteous and 
pleasant service. To quote the speaker: 

Merchandising for profit constitutes the dif- 
ference between the storekeeper and the mer- 
chant. In these days of keen competition the 
dealer who is content to be a storekeeper 
won’t keep his store long. He must merchan- 
dise his stock. There are two classes of re- 
tailers who should merchandise—those who 
want to get trade and those who want to keep 


it. There are two kinds of retailers in 
America today—those who merchandise and 
those who have not yet succeeded, 

Merchandising is common sense and prac- 
tical imagination increasing good-will, sales 
and profits by attracting new customers to 
the establishment and holding and increasing 
the trade of old customers. 

A few pertinent points made by the speaker 
that will prove interesting were: Keep stock 
carefully but don’t keep it long; train your 
sales people that the voice with the smile 
wins; the most successful dealers are the 
ones who leave ‘“‘ice” out of service; intensify 
your sales appeal to your patrons by pleas- 
ing them through as many senses as possible. 


J. S. Farish, of the Jacksonville office, 
Southern Pine Association, told the dealers 
something of what the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is doing for the lumber industry. He 
briefly reviewed the southern pine merchandis- 
ing program and its operations as affecting 
Virginia and the Carolinas. He declared that 














J. WATTS MARTIN, M. H. MITCHELL, 
Norfolk, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Re-elected President Secretary-Manager 


the Southern Pine Association was opposed in 
principle to the transit car. The increasing in- 
dustrial importance of the South, especially 
Virginia, was pointed out, and some of the 
reasons for this, such as better labor condi- 
tions in the South, lower ocean rates, etc., 
mentioned. Trade- and grade-marked lumber 
for every stock was urged. 


More Teamwork Needed in Industry 


Fifteen minutes were consumed by Alfred 
W. Chilton, assistant manager, National Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
enumerating the need of more teamwork in 
the industry. Many of the advantages of a 
thorough network of teamwork were cited. 

Ralph H. Platt, special agent, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, devoted fifteen 
minutes to a discussion of lumbermen’s insur- 
ance problems. He explained why the mutual 
companies are operating so successfully and 
rendering an unexcelled standard of service. 

During the discussion of this feature J. Ben 
Wand, of Jacksonville, Fla., informed the deal- 
ers of the existence of an insurance commit- 
tee in the Florida association with a mutual 
insurance man as its chairman. He informed 
those present that the savings effected for 
dealers oftentimes exceeded their dues in the 
association. The consensus favored the estab- 
lishment of such a committee in Virginia, 
and it will doubtless be materialized during 
early 1929, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Just before going into the sessions of the 
afternoon President Martin appointed a nomi- 
nating committee composed of W. A. Barks- 
dale, chairman, C. S. Adams and W. W. 
Berry. The resolutions committee made up of 
F. W. Kling, chairman, Tucker Whyte and 
H. B. Croswell, was also appointed then. 

The dealers immensely enjoyed a 60-minute 
talk by R. R. Cunningham, National Sales 
Development Service, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
treated in masterful style the subject of “Cre- 
ative Merchandising.” 

New markets and distinctive products were 
the keynotes of this subject. The speaker 
illustrated in several directions the greatest 
competition facing lumber and building supply 
dealers in this year of effective merchandis- 
ing. A rather amazing statement was to the 
effect that it took from 1870 to 1927 to estab- 
lish 3,500 chain stores, but that it took exactly 
one year to establish 3,500 more. This remark 
was made to drive home the importance of 
meeting merchandising competition in kind. 

Mr. Cunningham declared that the home is 
becoming more inviting every day now, and 
that the material men should profit from the 
strides made by bath tub and automobile man- 
ufacturers in employing beauty of designs and 
colors to increase their markets. The radio 
was singled out as one of the greatest factors 
in really modernizing the home. It brings 
the world to the fireside. 


Talks of West Coast Woods 


“The Uses and Properties of West Coast 
Woods” was the subject treated by R. T. 
Titus, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
This talk was quite informative, disclosing 
many ideas in the uses of West Coast woods 
that Virginia dealers were mighty glad to 
know. Charts were used advantageously. 

The last sesssion on Friday was devoted to 
a discussion of “Co-operative Yards,” which 
was led by J. Ben Wand, of Jacksonville, Fla. 
His reference subject was the yard of the 
Associated Lumber & Supply Corporation, of 
Jacksonville. Its scope of operations was out- 
lined in detail. The possibility of smaller in- 
vestments, lower inventories, and quicker turn- 
over were among the advantages disclosed. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet began at 7:00 p. m. in 
the Virginian Hotel. W. W. Coffey, Lynch- 
burg, was the toastmaster. Entertainment 
during the meal was provided by local musi- 
cians and singers. Thurman (Dusty), Milter, 
Wilmington, Ohio, was the principal speaker 
of the evening. His subject was “Sportsman- 
ship.” He is a rapid fire speaker and gets it 
over gloriously. 


SATURDAY SESSIONS 


One of the most helpful sessions during the 
entire convention was an hour and a half Sat- 
urday morning devoted to the subject of 
“Home Modernizing” led by Marion R. Allen, 
modernizing expert, Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. He 
knew his subject so well that everything he 
said or did seemeed to materialize in the minds 
of his listeners. Although he attempted to 
confine his principal treatise to the half hour 
assigned him, the dealers clamored so enthusi- 
astically for discussion that sixty minutes 
were consumed in lively fashion to the profit 
of many entering into it. 

The last session of the meeting witnessed 
the screening of “The Transformation,” lum- 
berdom’s own moving picture, prefaced by 
several remarks from Harold S. Crosby, dis- 
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trict manager at Pittsburgh of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The rest of the morning was devoted to 
general discussions dealing with operating 
costs, credits and collections, firm price policy, 
consumer quotations by manufacturers for 
dealer accounts, advertising, local clubs, etc. 
A valuable contribution to this session was a 
chart prepared by L. C. Smith, president of 
Smith & Kline (Inc.), Rosslyn, Va. reflecting 
delivery costs over a period of eight months. 
It was a fine piece of work, and it is to be 
hoped that it was studied carefully. 

Treasurer Hugh R. Bryan, Staunton, Va., 
read his report for 1928, from which it was 
evident the financial condition of the associa- 
tion was far better than at the adjournment 
of the 1928 annual meeting. 


Officers Elected 


Reports of committees were heard and ap- 
proved. The nominating committee presented 


its slate for 19°, 

lows: 
President—J. Watts Martin, president, J. E, 

Etheridge Lumber Co. (Inc.), Norfolk, Va. 


First vice president—W. W. Coffey, presi- 
dent, The Kinnier Co. (Inc.), Lynchburg, Va. 


Second vice president—A. T. M. Rust, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Economy Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Christiansburg, Va. 


Third vice president—John H. Rosenberger, 
vice president, John W. Rosenberger & Co. 
(Inec.), Winchester, Va. 

Treasurer—H, B. Croswell, treasurer, Build- 
ing Supplies Corporation, Norfolk, Va, 


Secretary-manager—M. Mitchell, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Directors—W. W. Berry, manager, W. F. 
Berry & Son, Harrisonburg, Va.; H. E. Kennedy, 
vice president, Exchange Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Roanoke, Va.; S., T. Massey, president, Massey 
Builders Supply Corporation, Richmond, Va.; 
George A. Rucker, manager, Murphy & Ames 


wich was elect-d, as icl- 


Harris 





(inec.), Rosslyn, Va.; P. S. Vaughan, genera] 
manager, The Heffelfinger Co. (Inc.), Hamp. 
ton, Va.; Thomas Whyte, president, Friend ¢ 
Co. (Inc.), Petersburg, Va.; J. H. Winiker, 
president, Winiker Lumber Co., Danville, Va, 

Advisory board of past presidents—W. A. 
Barksdale, secretary, Charlottesville Lumber 
Co. (Ine.)), Charlottesville, Va.; F. W. King, 
vice president, Adams, Payne & Gleaves 
(Ine.), Roanoke, Va, 


In resolutions the association expressed ap- 
propriate thanks to 1928 officials, to the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., The 
Daily Advance and The News, of Lynchburg, 
exhibitors, Virginian Hotel, Universal Port- 
land Cement Co. and the Lynchburg dealers. 

Appropriate sentiments were expressed 
through resolutions to the families and asso- 
ciates of recently deceased members, T. C. 
Ruffin and J. W. Masters, whose loss was felt 
so keenly throughout association circles. 


Texas and Louisiana Millmen Consolidate 


Two Associations in Joint Session Unanimously Favor One Organization—Project 
to Become Effective in May—Car Material Needs Discussed 


SHREVeErorT, La., Jan. 21.—Consolidation of 
the East Texas Mill Managers’ Association 
and the old Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion was formally authorized at a meeting of 
millmen on both sides of the State line in ses- 
sion jointly at Shreveport last Saturday, at 
which Paul T. Sanderson of Trinity, Tex., 
presided as president of the East Texas asso- 
ciation, and George R. Larkin, assistant secre- 
tary, occupied the secretarial role in the ab- 
sence of Secretary George Christie. The mo- 
tion for consolidation, which was- made imme- 
diately effective, and which had been under 
consideration for some months, -with senti- 
ment unanimously favoring the arrangement, 
was offered by Ernest Kurth of Keltys, Tex., 
and seconded by Watson Walker of Diboll, 
Tex., following a talk by A. J. Peavy, of 
Shreveport, head of the Peavy interests, who 
urged the immediate consolidation. 


President Sanderson, of the East Texas asso- 
ciation, who also urged the consolidation, re- 
ported that five Louisiana mills already had 
joined the East Texas organization and he 
thought the consolidation would result in in- 
creased membership and activity. He recom- 
mended reorganization as soon as possible, and 
said the present offices ought to be declared 
vacant so as to give the Louisiana millmen 
opportunity to have a say in the matter. 


Eli Wiener, of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., Keltys, Tex., suggested that there be 
some Louisiana directors on the board, and it 
was agreed that they would be added at the 
reorganization, which was scheduled for the 
annual meeting of the East Texas (now the 
consolidated organization) next May, when the 
reorganization will be completed. 


Between thirty and forty Louisiana millmen 
are prospective members of the new organiza- 
tion, which will be known as the Texas-Loui- 
siana Mill Managers’ Association. Three new 
members were elected at Saturday’s meeting, 
namely: Hudson Bolinger; of S. H. Bo- 
linger & Co., Shreveport; J. T. Wurtzbaugh, of 
the Lodwick Lumber Co., Shreveport, and Sam 
her - of the Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 

th, 


The next meeting, it was decided, will be 
held at Shreveport, on the third Saturday of 
February. Later on meetings will be held in 
different places. Natchitoches, La., through its 
chamber of commerce, is among the places ex- 
tending invitations, President Sanderson re- 
ported. a: 

Among the subjects to be discussed at the 
next meeting will be that of insurance, espe- 
cially with reference to dry kilns having cer- 


“tain improvements and those not having these 
improvements. 


Discuss the Salesman’s Function 


There was an interesting and instructive as- 
cussion of the part played by salesmen in re- 
gard to production, in which Hudson Bolinger, 
A. E. Hickerson and P. A. Bloomer took part. 
Mr. Hickerson started it off by taking issue 
with a published statement by Mr. Bolinger, 


. as to the importance of responding to the sales- 


men’s requests for filling different orders, etc. 
Mr. Bolinger said this should not be taken too 
literally, and that his primary purpose was to 
“start” a discussion. Mr. Bloomer pointed 
out the importance of the mills seeking to get 
the best results for their stockholders. At the 
same time the importance of giving service 
was emphasized. 

Mr. Bolinger reviewed the efforts of the 
Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club, of which he is 
president. In it all branches of the industry 
are represented, and the exchange of ideas and 
the fellowship are proving very helpful, he 
said. He cordially invited all members of the 
mill managers’ organization to atteid the club’s 
meetings whenever possible. 

Eli Wiener pointed out the importance of the 
mill managers’ association devoting more 
time to the programs, suggesting afternoon as 
well as forenoon programs, and President San- 
derson gave assurance that steps would be 
taken to lengthen the time of the meetings. 


Law to Eliminate Timber Stealing 

Through Ernest Kurth, of the East Texas 
association’s legislative committee, attention 
was directed to legislation now proposed before 
the Texas legislature. One proposed law would 
amend the penal code so as to provide more 
drastic penalty for the offense of knowingly 
cutting or carrying away timber without the 
owner’s consent. The present law provides 
only for a small fine; whereas the proposed 
amendment would make the offense punishable 
by sentence to the penitentiary from one to 
five years. Mr. Peavy suggested that there 
be some provision for “cutting over the line.” 
Mr. Kurth expressed the opinion that the new 
law would reduce timber stealing. He also 
told of the importance of a change in the law 
regarding “proscription” time for “squatters.” 
making it more difficult for land to be lost by 
“squatting.” He also reported a proposed law 
before the legislature regarding compensation 
which would work more hardship on the in- 
dustry, if it should happen to pass. The as- 


sociation decided to lend whatever encourage- 
ment there might be needed in regard to the 
passage of the new penal code amendment, 
and any other legislative matters deemed ad- 


visable, including the proposed highway pro- 
gram. 


Railroads’ Car Material Needs 


A talk by A. S. Boisfontaine, of the Souti- 
ern Pine Association, on “Car Materials,” was 
the only “set” feature of Saturday’s program. 
Mr. Boisfontaine, who was commended for his 
splendid talk, emphasized particularly the im- 
portance of railroad companies anticipating 
approximately their needs before time for plac- 
ing orders, so they can acquaint the mills with 
the prospective business and thereby preveni, 
as far as possible, the various roads coming 
into the market at the same time with their 
orders, thus causing congestion, etc. He also 
stressed the importance of the mills striving to 
give the best possible service. 

N. Cloud, secretary-manager of the Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Maunfacturers’ Association, 
of New Orleans, discussed the inquiries of rail- 
road companies for large quantities of car ma- 
terials. The consensus of the lumbermen was 
to render all possible service toward furnish- 
ing the needs of the buyers. 

A number of individual companies agreed 
to furnish large quantities of car materials for 
the Missouri Pacific railroad system, which, 
Mr. Cloud stated, is building several thousand 
box and automobile cars in which southern pine 
was specified. 

This order, it was stated, comes at a time 
when the mills are called upon to handle other 
large car material schedules. Through co- 
ordinating the production of mills in the south- 
western territory, the material has been made 
available in sufficient quantities to enable them 
to build the cars without interruption in the 
construction program at the car shops. This 
business has the beneficial effect, it was pointed 
out, of retaining markets for southern pine 
products. This is especially desirable from the 
viewpoints both of the manufacturers of lum- 
ber and the railroads. 

The details of the order, in which individual 
members of the organization meeting here Sat- 
urday arranged to take part, were handled by 
Mr. Cloud at St. Louis recently with the sup- 
port and co-operation of west side manufac- 
turers, particularly the Frost and Peavy inter- 
ests of Shreveport and other leading lumber 
manufacturers of Arkansas, Texas and Loui- 
siana. Millions of feet of decking, framing. 
siding, lining and roofing are involved in the 
Missouri Pacific’s schedules. Other large con- 
tracts have recently been awarded by the 
Louisville & Nashville and other southern 
roads, Mr. Cloud stated. 

A luncheon, with the local millmen as hosts. 
was served in honor of the visitors, at the 
Youree Hotel. 
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Northern Pine Men Oppose Duty on Lumber 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—Members of 
the Northern. Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
at their twenty-fourth annual convention, held 
in Minneapotis today, passed a resolution de- 
claring against any duty on Canadian lumber, 
and set on foot a movement to furnish with 














R. R. BAILEY, 
Virginia, Minn.; 
tetiring President 


Ss. L. COY, 
Cloquet, Minn.; 
New President 


every car of lumber shipped a list of the 
grades and quantities contained in the car. 

Officers for the new year were elected as 
follows: 

President—S. L. Coy, Northwest Paper Co., 
Cloquet, Minn. 

First vice president—J. A. Mathieu, of J. A. 
Mathieu (Ltd.), Rainy Lake, Ont. 

Second vice president—J. P. Hennessy, Car- 
penter-Hixon Co, (Ltd.), Minneapolis, Minn. 

Treasurer—R. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (re-elected). 

Secretary—W. A. 
Minn. (re-elected). 


Ellinger, Minneapolis 


The directors, E. L. Carpenter, Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis; R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, and T. S. Whitten, 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., 
were re-elected, as were the committeemen, 
with one exception. J. F. Wilson, Johnson- 
Wentworth Co., Cloquet, chairman of the b1- 
reau of grades, died during the year, and the 
new committee personnel is R. G. Chisholm, 
Shevlin-Clarke Co. (Ltd.), Minneapolis; T. S. 
Whitten and S. L. Coy. 

A. G. Kingsley, Weyerhaeuser & Co., St. 
Paul; F. H. Bartlett, Rust-Owen Lumber Co., 
Drummond, Wis., and A. A. Adams, Chicago, 
again comprise the railroad committee. A. W. 
Clapp, St. Paul; H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, and 
A. A. D. Rahn, Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., Minneapolis, again will function as the 
forestry committee. 


Stresses Value of Trade Extension 


In the absence of R. R. Bailey of Virginia, 
president, Mr. Coy presided at the convention. 
The chief speaker was E. L Carpenter, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Since I have been in close touch with the 
National, I am more and more impressed with 
the importance and scope of the work it, is 
doing, Mr. Carpenter said. I am particularly 
impressed with the value of the trade exten- 
sion work. Many examples are being brought 
to my attention demonstrating the value of 
this campaign. For example, right here in 
Minneapolis there have been several instances, 
of late, of wood sash being used instead of 
steel, largely through the efforts of the asso- 
ciation. Our trade expansion program is not 
designed so much to increase the total board 


feet consumed as to bring about more valu- 
able and profitable utilization. 

The paneling of rooms with white pine al- 
ready is becoming fashionable. I know of an 
architect in Minneapolis who during the last 
few months has paneled twelve rooms with 
pine. That’s better than using the wood as 
common lumber. Once pine went for ship lap, 
floor lining and similar uses. I can remember 
when we used to get $16 a thousand for 6- 
inch, No. 1, and I’ve seen 4-inch, No. 3, sold 
for $4.25 a thousand in Minneapolis. 

The great work along trade expansion lines 
is to find uses for lumber that up to this time 
has been more or less “kicked around” and re- 
garded as useless for anything but rough 
work. 

We needn’t worry about substitutes. There’s 
only a limited supply of northern pine left 
anyway, and we want to see that, and what is 
grown in future, put to the best possible use. 
I look forward to the time when all the so- 
called waste products will be utilized. Then 
we'll get over the idea of running our mills 
night and day, hauling in the logs, slashing 
them into lumber, and selling as best we can. 

Turning to a discussion of grading and mar- 
keting, Mr. Carpenter expressed himself as 
strongly in favor of intensive methods along 
these lines. I don’t believe in mixing grades 
in a car for any customer, he declared. I be- 
lieve it is bad practice to stoop to such meth- 
ods to fool the consumer. I am in favor of 
grade-marking for those who want it. We 
don’t need to push these practices down any- 
one’s throat, but where there is a demand for 
identifying grades, I believe we should meet it, 
and I think the practice will grow in favor. I 
also am a strong advocate of the use of re- 
gional and national trade-marks. I am confi- 
dent we shall be granted the use of the latter 
in the near future. Such practices demon- 
strate our desire to keep the faith with our 
customers; and, in building up and holding 
our trade, we must remember that what we 
don’t do for ourselves, never will be done. 


Mr. Coy said he believed that trade exten- 
sion work not only is of vital importance, but 
is one of the “biggest jobs ever tackled by a 
business organization. The results we have 
attained in a short time point to what we may 
expect of the future,” he commented, adding 
that “many of our losses to substitutes can be 
traced directly through the sale of misrepre- 
sented grades, and I think we are agreed that 
Mr. Carpenter has the right idea about this.” 


Active Work of Trade Extension Office 


Edward J. Fisher, manager of the Minne- 
apolis district office of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke at some 
length on the work his office is doing, and of 
future plans. 


During a period of three months, 2,029 re- 
quests for information were received as a re- 
sult of advertising and publicity, he reported. 
Seven hundred seventy-two inquiries came 
from Iowa, 659 from Minnesota, 328 from 
South Dakota, and 270 from North Dakota. 
There were 81 “live leads’”—from persons who 
actually contemplated building—developed in 
Minnesota, 66 in Iowa, 47 in South Dakota, 
and 36 in North Dakota. 

We have become an information bureau for 
persons with all sorts of building problems. 
lor instance, we have been asked how long 
the odor of smoke clings about a burned struc- 
ture, concerning the relative strength of hem- 
lock and spruce, and where to obtain cypress 
shingles. There have been a number of re- 
quests for inspectors. 

We have received but two complaints in a 
year and a quarter, one about wood sash and 
the other concerning a warped hardwood floor. 
I believe the lumber was obtained from “boot- 
leg’ mills and improperly used, under adverse 
weather conditions. These complaints are 
thoroughly investigated. 

Cf 110 architects interviewed during recent 
months, not one failed to endorse grade-mark- 
ing. Now we're getting data on how the re- 
tailers: like the idea of handling this material. 

At Madison, Wis., specifications for a new 
Lutheran hospital called for steel sash, but 
we convinced the builders that wood was bet- 


ter for their purpose and now the specifica- 
tions read “‘wood.” School janitors, I find, are 
opposed to metal sash because of leakage. 


Mr. Fisher said his activities in the near 
future would have to do with building codes, 
lumber specifying and purchasing problems, 
use of lumber, involving design and selection 
of materials; retailer contacts, advisory and 
educational services, and relations with re- 
gional associations and individual manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Hennessy introduced a resolution ex- 
pressing regret at the death of Mr. Wilson, 
embodying a eulogy on the services Mr. Wil- 
son performed for the association. It was 
adopted unanimously. 


Resolution Opposing Tariff Endorsed 


E. L. Carpenter introduced the resolution 
in Opposition to a duty on Canadian lumber 
and shingles. He explained that a tariff of 
$3 a thousand or 10 cents ad valorem was 
proposed, and declared that this would in- 
crease the building bill of the farmer. I feel 
that if this bill passes we will lose the good 
will of the agricultural section,” he declared. 
“The condition of agriculture in recent years 
has not permitted much farm building or re- 
pairing. Now that we are entering upon bet- 
ter times, I don’t believe we should do any- 
thing to curtail this necessary work.” 

The resolution was adopted without a dis- 
senting vote. 

Then Mr. Hennessy made his proposal for 
listing grades of lumber in transit. “I would 
like to see this association recorded in favor 
of furnishing a list of lumber and grades, in 
a sealed envelope, with every car,” he said. 
This would afford protection for our custom- 
ers and create good will invaluable to the 
business.” He proposed that the resolution, 
drafted by the secretary, be mailed to aH 
members, who would be requested to approve 
or disapprove it in time to make it effective 
by March 1, if favored by a majority of the 
firms. It was the consensus of the meeting 
that the resolution would be adopted. 

The board of directors, meeting after the 
convention session, fixed the assessment for 
the year at $25 a million feet of production, 
a reduction of $10 as compared with the 1928 
assessment. 

The report of Secretary Ellinger showed 
that 467,404,300 feet of northern pine was pro- 
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A Vice President Secretary 
duced in 1928, and that shipments amounted 
to 453,281,900 feet. Eighty yard inspections 
were made by the association inspector during 
1928, the secretary said. 
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Northern White Cedarmen in Annual See 
Good Prospects for 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 23.—Delegates to 
the thirty-third annual convention of the 
Northern White Cedar Association, which held 
a two-day session here yesterday and today, 
occupied their time with discussions of busi- 
ness conditions, methods of meeting competi- 
tion, a progressive program for the ensuing 
year and election of officers. New officers and 
directors are: 

President—W. L. Lafean, Naugle Pole & Tie 
Co., Chicago. 

Vice president—John D. Twomey, Twomey- 
Williams Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Treasurer—H. F. Partridge, T. M. Pariridge 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. (re-elected). 

Secretary—Norman E. Boucher, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (re-elected). 

Directors—Don C. Bell, Bell Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and August K. Berger, 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Cusson, Minn. 

In the opinion of the various. speakers a 
“fair to good” business will be maintained in 
most cedar lines during 1929, with the excep- 
tion of that in pulp wood, for which at pres- 
ent, they said, the prospects do not seem very 
bright, although there are some indications 
that this trade will improve during the year. 

“We must emphasize the value of our prod- 
ucts as compared with substitutes and com- 
petitive timber,” the delegates declared. “If 
we keep pounding away along this line, we 
can not fail to maintain our position and de- 
velop new business. White cedar posts and 
poles today are as good as they ever were, 
and their reputation is enviable.” 


First Business Session 


President G. H. Ramsey, of Minneapolis, 
opened the Tuesday meeting with a brief ad- 
dress, welcoming the delegates and guest lum- 
bermen, of whom there was an unusually large 
number. He was folllowed on the program by 
Prof. J. P. Wentling, division of forestry, 
University of Minnesota, a specialist in wood 
technology, who told of the work he is doing 
in codrdination with the Western Red Cedar 
Association in the way of making tests, sup- 
plying information, and research study. He 
described briefly a correspondence course given 
for association members. 

H. L. Robinson, New Brighton, Minn., re- 
porting for the inspection committee, said his 
group would propose no change in grades. 
L. A. Page, Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, 
remarked that it would be futile to make any 
suggestions until the specifications of the 
American Engineering Standards committee 
were available. 

“Only five States_at present have no provi- 
sion for workmen’s compensation,” Albert N. 
Wold pointed out, beginning the chief talk of 
the day, on insurance and accident prevention. 
Mr. Wold is general manager of the insurance 
and safety department of the Backus-Brooks 
Co., of Minneapolis. He said that a survey 
disclosed that only 2 percent of all accidents 
occurring in woods operations are non-prevent- 
able, it being possible to avoid the remaining 
98 percent through careful supervision and 
instruction, coupled with a system of physical 
examinations and safety devices. 

He described the methods in use in his own 
company, and said that unlike many logging 
concerns, his firm does not believe in putting 
the burden of responsibility on the foremen. 
Efficiency in accident prevention, he told his 
audience, pays profits in saving medical and 
attendant bills. 

R. J. Henderson, National Pole & Treating 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the railroad 
committeee, detailed the work of his group in 
combatting certain proposed raises in rai! rates 
on lumber, posts and poles. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Mr. Lafean, the first speaker on the Wednes- 
day morning program, reviewed the work of 
the Engineering Standards committee, and 
made the asssertion that “no better white cedar 
poles ever were produced than those being 
marketed today.” 

The relative va!tues of trade journal and 
direct mail advertising were discussed by the 
chairman of the post advertising committee, 
W. M. Wattson, T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
Mr. Wattson reported that in response to 9,017 
letters of inquiry sent retailers as to whether 
they would be willing to circulate folders, 339 
replies were received, and 76,395 folders dis- 
tributed, He explained that $1,306 was spent 
in advertising during the year, and that a bal- 
ance of $1,162 was left in the post advertising 
fund. The question was raised as to whether 
the comparatively few replies to the letters 
indicated that good results were being ob- 
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tained. Mr. Wattson said he believed fair 
results were obtained, but some of the dele- 
gates disagreed. 

“Market conditions in the pulpwood indus- 
try could hardly be worse than at present,” 
Curt Williams, Duluth, chairman of the pulp- 
wood committee reported. “Too many new 
mills have been built, and too much additional 
machinery installed in old mills. There is no 
tariff to protect us and we are being undersold 
by Scandinavian mills, in some instances.” 

Secretary Boucher read the report of E. N. 
Whyte, Duluth, for the tie committee. Mr. 
Whyte predicted that although it is likely that 
the railroads will purchase somewhat fewer 
ties in 1929, they should buy a normal amount 
next year, and the outlook for the sale of 
hardwood ties is encouraging at present. Al- 
though there is little active inquiry now the 
stocks on hand, with the exception of some 
cedar, are not heavy, the report stated. 


Post Industry Improving 


The quality and appearance of cedar posts 
have improved and “the cedar post industry 
is beginning to come into its own again,” said 
H. F. Partridge, reporting for the post com- 
mittee, adding that “I believe if our present 
standard is maintained we not only will hold 
our business on a stable basis but increase 
our sales.” 


1929 


Mr. Partridge warned against summer cut 
posts. “They are not wanted,” he declared, 
“despite experiments that have proved the time 
of cutting has no injurious effect. I realize 
the difficulties confronted by the logger who 
is trying to operate the year around,” he 
added, “but there is no question of what we 
must do. We simply can not sell summer-cut 
posts. 

“If we maintain our standards of quality we 
may exceed our 1928 sales by 10 percent. At 
least we should do a fair year’s business.” In 
former years, the speaker said, specifications 
have been too liberal and defects have slowed 
down sales. 

Mr. Partridge predicted a good market for 
guard rails along State highways, particularly 
in lowa—“where they have plenty of money 
to spend on roads now.” He described condi- 
tions in Nebraska, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota and Minnesota as favorable for this busi- 
ness. He said there probably would be a 
shortage of 5- and 6-inch posts, and that “few 
will go to Canada; the tide is rather likely to 
swing the other way.” He advised leaving 
4-inchi and 3-inch posts in the woods, although 
he said there was considerable difficulty in 
getting the loggers to leave the 4-inch size. 

The post advertising problem again .was 
taken up, and the association voted to devote 
a levy of 25 cents a car to this purpose instead 
of 50 cents as formerly. 

I have no formal report to submit for the 
pole committee, Mr. Page, the next speaker, 
said, but we all know the old northern white 
cedar pole is as good as it ever was and that 
everyone who knows its good qualities believes 
in it. The next idea is to sell it, and we’ve 
got to work to do that, just as any other group 


of business men have to work to sell their 
products. 

There is a good field among the phone com- 
panies, but there has been a great deal of 
consolidation going on and this has hampered 
the market somewhat. Our work must be 
concentrated largely on replacements. 

If we can believe the advance estimates we 
are likely to produce more poles in the near 
future than we can dispose of, but production 
forecasts aren’t always entirely reliable. The 
somewhat improved log market is likely to 
prove an encouraging factor, but we can 
hardly hope to look forward to short stocks 
this year. Overstimulation of production 
right now would not be desirable. 

Production conditions this winter thus far 
have been favorable, Mr. Bell commented. Mr. 
Lafean said he believed prices must be cut on 
some items if white cedar poles are to meet 
western competition. 

Hart Anderson, of Minneapolis, chairman of 
the pole advertising committee, reported that 
$1,650 is left in the advertising fund. He 
requested association members to obtain pic- 
tures of poles which have been in use for long 
periods of time, saying the photos could be 
used to good advantage in demonstrating the 
worth of white cedar. 

An association banquet was held at the Hotel 
Radisson Tuesday night, a number of members 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion attending. 


WoopEN cHAIRS with special legs that will 
not splinter have been ordered for Milwaukee 
(Wis.) school teachers by the buildings com- 
mittee of the Milwaukee school board. So 
many complaints were being received from the 
teachers that the chairs they were using caused 
“runs” in their stockings, that the committee 
decided to purchase new chairs. The specifica- 
tions provide that the legs and facings of the 
chairs must be rounded to protect the teachers’ 
stockings. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Jan. 28-30—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 28-31—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B. Cc. Annual. 

Jan. 29—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan. 29-30—Western Red Cedar Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Maytag, Newton, Iowa. 
Annual, 

Jan. 29-31—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Jan. 30—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
dag Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 30-31—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual, 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 1-2—New England Forestry Gengregn, Hotel 
Bond, Hartford, Conn. Annua 


Feb. 5-6—Western Pine 2 cn Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane Wash. Annual, 
Feb. 5-6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 
Feb. 5-7—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 


Feb. 6-8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 


Feb. 6-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 6-8—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 6-8—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association, Whittle Springs Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Annual, 

Feb. 13-14—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 14—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

Feb. 16—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Shreveport, La, 

Feb. 19—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, LaFayette Hotel, Clinton, Ia. 

Feb, 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 20-21—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. 8.), Butte, Mont. Annual. 


Feb. 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 


Feb. 27-28—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Fort Des Moines; Des Moines, 
Iowa. Annual. 


March 6-7—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen's 
Association, Sioux Falls Auditorium, Sioux 
Falls, 8S. D. Annual. 


March 6-8—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Que. Annual, 


March 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, 
bus, Ga, 

March 14-15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 


March 18-19—Western Forestry & Sonera 
Association, Seattle, Wash. Annua 


March 20-21—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va, Annual. 


March 22—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City. Annual. 


March 25-27—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 27-28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Marquette, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
Do i Annual. 

April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 


Colum- 





Southeast Missouri Retailers 

Hayti, Mo., Jan. 21—Announcement is made 
by W. T. Nethery, secretary of the South- 
east Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, this city, that its annual meeting will be 
held on March 27 and 28 at the Hotel Mar- 
quette in Cape Girardeau. The program is 
now being arranged and it is expected to have 
several good speakers. Arrangements have 
been made with the Hotel Marquette so that 
there will be no extra room charge for the 
wives who accompany their husbands. This is 
an inducement for members to bring their 
wives to the convention. 


Southwestern Iowa Program 


Crestoy, Iowa, Jan. 21.—The program for 
the twenty-third annual convention of the 
Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation which will be held in Council Bluffs 
on Feb. 5, 6 and 7, has been issued from the 
office of Secretary C. R. Glattly and indicates 
that the program committee has been very: 
successful in arranging some excellent edu- 
cational features. 

The first business session of the convention 
will start on Wednesday morning, following 
the directors’ meeting, with an address by 
Mayor Sam Greene, of Council Bluffs, and re- 
sponse by President Ed. E. Evans, of the asso- 
ciation. Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, well known 
speaker, will make an address on “Credit and 
Collections.” At the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion William H. -Badeaux, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, will 
give a 30-minute talk followed by Royal Hol!- 
brook, of the Iowa State College at Ames, on 
“Making the Waste of the Farm Pay.” Dr. 
Krebs will make another address at this ses- 
sion, the subject being “Two Snakes in the 
Modern Lumberman’s Brain.” 

There will be a round-table session at the 
Thursday morning meeting with W. T. Shep- 
ard, of Harlan, as chairman. Those who will 
lead talks and subjects to be discussed are as 
follows: Maurice L. Micklin, Omaha, on “Re- 
modeling and Repairing Campaigns”; Clarence 
Skinner, of Council Bluffs, who will give a 
chalk talk; C. E. Riley, of Creston, on “Im- 
proved Retail Merchandising Methods”; Harry 
Dole, secretary of the Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, on “Personal Solicita- 
tion”: and Zeke Crawford, of Council Bluffs, 
on “Direct Roofing Sales.” Prof. Ho'brook 
will give another address on “Towa” at the 
Thursday afternoon session and will he fol- 
lowed by Bess Gearheart Morrison, of Lin- 


coln, Neb., with a talk on “From a Woman’s 
Viewpoint.” Committees will make their re- 
ports and e‘ection of officers will close the 
business session. 

There will be special entertainment for the 
delegates and particularly for their ladies. 
Wednesday evening there will be dancing in 
the Terrace Dining Room and Thursday eve- 
ing the annual banquet will be held, with a 
special program followed by dancing: 


Hardwood Traffic Plans 


MeEmpPHIs, TENN., Jan. 21.—Reservations for 
more than 600 hardwood operators and railroad 
executives have been made for the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, which will be held here 
Jan. 29 at the Hotel Peabody, starting with a 
luncheon at noon. Johnston B. Campbell, mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of Washington, D. C., will be the principal 
speaker. Frank Carnahan, eastern manager, 
Washington, D. C., J. Van Norman, general 
counsel, Louisville, Ky., and others will. speak. 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, will make 
his annual report. New officers will be elected. 
Immediately following the business meeting, the 
annual meeting of the board of directors will 
be held. (@@@aaaaeaeaeaene 


Southern Pine Association 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 21.—Advices have 
been received from H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, this 
city, to the effect that the annual meeting of 
the organization will be held on March 25, 26 
and 27 at the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans. 


New England Forestry Congress 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 22.—The third New 
England Forestry Congress will be held in 
Hartford at the Hotel Bond on Feb. 1 and 2, 
and will bring together those interested in the 
development of New England’s forest and out- 
door resources, to formulate a comprehensive 
program for their development both for pro- 
duction of timber and for flood prevention, 
recreation and fish and game preservation. Dis- 
cussing the aims of the congress, Chairman 
T. S. Wooley, jr., said that the forest re- 
sources of New England were and can again 
be one of her greatest assets, and he asserted 
that if New England’s forests are not conserved 
and developed this section will surely lose its 
recreational advantages and a portion of its 
industry. 


Reservations for Institute Meeting 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 21—More than 200 
reservations have already been made for the 
seventh annual. meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, which is to be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., on 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. The meeting will be strictly 
business, according to J. H. Townshend, execu-. 
tive vice president of the organization. No 
entertainment features are planned. 

A special car will leave Memphis attached te 
the Panama Limited on the night of Jan. 29, 
just following the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, which will 
take institute directors and exporters to New 
Orleans. There will be two special cars leave 
Memphis on the 5 p. m. train on Jan. 30 for 
New Orleans, to take the Memphis delegation. 

Michigan Retailers’ Program 

Granp Rapips, Micu., Jan. 21.—Arrange- 
ments are practically perfected for the fortieth 
annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which is to be-held 
here Feb. 6, 7 and 8, at the Pantlind Hotel. A 
brief survey of the program indicates that 
there will be thirty or more live, every-day 
problems of the retailers discussed by promi- 
nent members of the association. These talks 
are to be open and all lumbermen are expected 
to take part. 

There will be addresses by -a number of 
prominent lumbermen and others throughout 
the country, including Frank Day Smith, De- 
troit; James S. Kemper, Harry Colman, Walter 
F, Shaw and L. M. Lilly, all of Chicago; L. C. 
Oberlies, Lincoln, Neb., and M. M. Riner and 
Henry R. Isherwood, respectively Snark of. 
the Universe and secretary of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. A moving picture, “The 
Transformation,” will also be shown. For 
those who do not like to talk a question box 
will be supplied and attempts will be made to 
have all the questions answered at each session. 

There will be fifty-five exhibit booths of 
products sold by dealers, and Wednesday morn- 
ing, Feb. 6, will be set aside for a study of the 
exhibits and registration. In the afternoon the 
business session will start. In the evening the 
annual Old Guard dinner will be held and 
Hoo-Hoo will concatenate. A midnight lunch 
and frolic will be staged later on by the Michi- 
gan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen. 

On Thursday morning there will be no busi- 
ness session but time will be given the delegates 
to visit the exhibits, The business program will 
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be resumed in the afternoon, followed in the 
evening by the annual banquet of the associa- 
tion. 

On Friday there will be two half-day busi- 
ness sessions, while the evening will be given 
over to the exhibitors. 

The ladies are invited and there will be spe- 
cial plans made for their entertainment. 


North Carolina Pine Annual 


NorFrotk, Va., Jan. 21.—Advices have been 
received from W. R. Lowe, assistant secretary 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, this 
city, that the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held on March 20 and 21 at Nor- 
folk. A program is being prepared, announce- 
ment concerning which will be made later. 


Reservations for West Indian Cruise 


CotumBus, On10, Jan. 21.—It is announced 
that about eighty-five reservations have been 
made by lumbermen and their families for the 
West Indian cruise to be one of the after- 
convention features of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. The cruise will 
start from New York on the steamer Lapland. 
Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio 
association, is looking after reservations for 
Ohio lumbermen. There is much enthusiasm 
shown over the proposed tour, which will touch 
practically all of the interesting points in the 


Quebec Retailers Set Date 


MONTREAL, QuE., Jan. 21.—The annual con- 
vention of the Province of Quebec Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held in 
this city, on March 6, 7 and 8, at the Windsor 
Hotel. This convention will take place during 
the second annual Building Exhibition which 
will be held at the same hotel from March 5 
.to 10. Secretary J. L. Bourbonniere advises 
that the program for the convention is in the 
course of preparation. 


Demonstrate New Treating Process 


Louisvitte, Ky., Jan. 21—Members of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, who 
are in attendance at the annual meeting here 
this week, are being given an opportunity to 
visit the treating plant at Chattanooga where 
the Western Union developed standard prac- 
tices for zinc meta-arsenite treatment and the 
car shops where lumber treated with this 
preservative is being utilized. This treating 
process referred to as ZMA is owned by the 
Curtin-Howe Corporation, of New York City. 
During the week representatives of that com- 
pany are at the Reade House in Chattanooga 
to meet any of the wood preservers who will 
take advantage of the opportunity to witness 
the use of this process. Nine important wood 
treating concerns have been licensed by the 
Curtin-Howe Corporation to use this process. 


New Hampshire Counmnlitese 


MancuHester, N. H., Jan. 22.—President 
Harry K. Rogers, of the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association has announced the 
appointment of the following committees to 
function during the ensuing year: 

Membership—B. E. Lawver, C. P. Cronk and 
Merritt Langdell. 

Legislative—S. O. Huckins, Clarence E. 
Clough, S. F. Langdell, M. G. Symonds and 
H. K. Rogers. 

Transportation—Owen Johnson, W. E. Dick- 
enson and William Pearson. 

Trade extension—C. H. Wade, Thomas Mc- 
Caffrey and George B. Griffin. 

The legislative committee has been author- 
ized to act as a special committee to confer 
with the New Hampshire Tax Commission on 
matters relating to the valuation of tinvber 
products for April 1 assessments. 

All members. of the association are being 
urged to submit names to the membership com- 
mittee of any who may be regarded as pros- 
pective new members, in connection with a pro- 
posed campeign to make the New Hampshire 


Lumbermen’s Association 100 percent repre- 
sentative of the lumber industry of the State, 
including retail dealers, hardwood specialists 
and boxboard operators. 


Michigan Retail District Meetings 

Paw Paw, Micu., Jan. 21.—At the meeting 
of district No. 17 of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, held here last Wednes- 
day, thirty-five dealers were in attendance. 
President C. C. Schowalter presided and in- 
troduced the principal speaker, Frank Day 
Smith, of Detroit, whose topic was “The Lien 
Law.” Another distinguished guest was Judge 
Glenn Warner, of Paw Paw, who also gave a 
short talk on the lien law. Secretary John 
Krelich gave an interesting talk, and the treas- 
urer reported a nice balance on hand in the 
treasury. An attendance prize of a box of 
cigars was presented to Mr. Havens, of the 
Bloomingdale Lumber Co., Bloomingdale, Mich. 

Frank Day Smith had previously met with 
the dealers from district No. 11 at Brighton, 
Mich., where he discussed proposed changes in 
the lien law. At this meeting a helpful talk on 
association work was given by Hunter Gaines, 
secretary of the Suburban Service & Credit Co., 
of Detroit. 

Dealer distribution and impending legislation 
on the lien law were the principal subjects dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the dealers of district 
No. 3 at Traverse City recently. Officials of 
the State association are taking an active in- 
terest in these district organizations which are 
proving helpful in developing and maintaining 
interest in the work of’ the parent organization. 


Lumbermen’s Section Elects 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 21.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Section of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, which was held recently in 
Toronto, the following officers were elected: 

Chairman—W. W. Carter, Fesserton Tim- 
ber Co. 

Vice chairman—J. B. Jarvis, Plgie & Jarvis 
Lumber Co. 

Executive committee—W. C. Laidlaw, R. 
Laidlaw Lumber Co.; T. E. Rathbone, George 
Rathbone Lumber Co.; T. A. Paterson, Mickle. 
Dyment & Son; A, E. Cates, Terry-Nicholson- 
Cates (Ltd.); and A. E. Clark, Edward Clark 
& Sons (Ltd.). 
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Co-operating with Exhibitors 


A feature of the annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, Feb. 13 14 and 15, will be a com- 
plimentary luncheon to the exhibitors at noon 
on Feb. 14. One official of each organization 
among the exhibitors will be the guest of the 
association at this luncheon, and it will be 
attended by the State and district officers and 
other dealers. As a special convenience to the 
concerns having exhibits at the convention, the 
exhibit committee and Secretary J. F. Bryan 
have reserved two rooms on the convention 
floor of the hotel for use as conference rooms. 
This will enable the exhibitors to have private 
conferences with dealers at any time during 
the convention without leaving the convention 
floor, and is a service that will be greatty 
appreciated. 


Wood Preservers in Convention 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LouisviL_e, Ky., Jan. 24.—The American 
Wood Preservers’ Association closed its three- 
day silver anniversary convention here shortly 
after noon today, with the selection of Seattle, 
Wash., for the 1930 convention, and the elec- 
tion of H. E. Horrocks, of Seattle, as presi- 
dent to succeed H. R. Condon, of Pittsburgh. 
About four hundred were in attendance at the 
convention, out of approximately eight hundred 
members. Other officers elected were: 

First vice president—C. C. Cook, of Balti- 
more, 

Second vice president—J. 5S. Peuny, St. Louis. 

Secretary-treasurer—-H, L. Dawson, Chicago 
(re-elected). 

S. R. Church, of New York, and W. S. 
Smith, of Dennison, Tex., along with H. R. 
Condon, retiring president, were added to the 
executive committee. Milwaukee and Chicago 
contested for the 1930 convention, but Seattle 
was awarded the decision, largely due to its 
being the new president’s home and the fact 
that many Pacific coast concerns sent special 
invitations. 

In addition to numerous committee reports, 
many of which were quite long and technical, 
there were some excellent papers, one by A. F. 
Blaess, chief engineer, Illinois Cntral Railroad, 
Chicago, detailing steady increase in the use of 
treated material by that road. Following a 
talk and suggestion of H. von Schrenk, the 
organization voted to establish a special com- 
mittee for study of the service record of bridge 
timbers, and causes of failure, where they do 
not live up to expectations. 

Grant B. Shipley, of Pittsburgh, read an 
interesting paper on “Trend of the Wood Pre- 
serving Industry in the United States.” 

T. A. Wilson, of the Consolidated Gas & 
Light Co., Baltimore, discussed “Lumber 
Treating by Non-Pressure Process.” Walter 
H. Snell, of Brown University, discussed “The 
Use of Wood Discs as a Substrate in Toxicity 
Tests of Wood Preservatives.” J. D. MacLean, 
engineer, United States Forest Products Labo- 
ratory. talked on “Absorption of Wood Pre- 
servatives Should Be Based on the Dimensions 
of the Timber.” Dr. Ernest Bateman, chemist, 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, dis- 


cussed “Relation of Atmospheric Humidity to 
Concentration of Zinc Chloride,” and Thomas 
E. Snyder, entomo!ogist, United States Bureau 
of Agriculture, handled an address on “Ter- 
mites—Destroyers of Wood—and Man’s Fight 
Against Them.” Dr. Hugh Baker, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, was heard on 
the new competition as between industries, and 
the trend of trade associations. 


Wallboard From Cornstalks 


OmaHa, Nes. Jan. 21.— Announcement 
was made last week of the organization of the 
Omaha Cornstalks Products Co., incorporated 
for $750,000, to begin about July 1 manufac- 
turing wallboard from cornstalks. The con- 
cern 1s headed by Albert Krug, son of the late 
Fred Krug, who in bygone days operated a 
large brewery in Omaha, the buildings of which 
will be taken over as the plant of the Omaha 
Cornstalks Products Co. The other incorpo- 
rators are P. G. Mittlebach and G. W. Becker. 

It is announced that the plant will employ 
about 150 persons, and at first will manufac- 
ture insulating material and wallboard exclu- 
sively, but expects to extend its operations to 
other products later. All cornstalks within a 
reasonable radius of Omaha will be purchased, 
and the approximate cost to the company de- 
livered and baled is expected to be $8 a ton. 

It is the announced intention of the company 
to open a number of similar plants through- 
out Nebraska. 





Two Forestry demonstrations have been 
given in Chautauqua County (N. Y.) lately, 
according to J. E. Davis, county forester. One 
was at Bowen’s Corners, the other at E‘ling- 
ton. Other demonstrations are planned. A! 
are designed to assist high school boys in con- 
junction with their agricultural courses. The 
idea is not only to show farmers what can be 
done to improve their woodlots, but to teach 
the boys how the work is accomplished. Chau- 
tauqua County has about 120,000 acres of farm 
woodlots composed almost entirely of hard- 
woods. Practically none of these woodlots 


are under forest management and the domi- 
nating trees are of low value. 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


Cahckia Club Entertains Ladies 


East Sr. Louis, Itu., Jan. 21.—The Cahokia 
Lumbermen’s Club held its annual ladies’ night 
last week at the Broadview Hotel, with a large 
attendance. J. H. Hudson, director ‘of the or- 
ganization service department of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, was the only speaker. 
The election of officers was deferred until the 
March meeting. There will be no February 
meeting because of the thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the State association, which will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 13-15. 


Southwest Club to Meet Next Month 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 21—The meeting of 
the Southwest Hardwood Club, scheduled for 
Thursday, failed to materialize. E. F. Horan, 
president; A. C. Havens, vice president, and 
George Henderson of Lufkin, secretary, were 
on hand at the Bender Hotel for the meeting. 
There had been some misunderstanding about 
the place of meeting. Three or four hardwood 
men went to the Rice Hotel. Finally, the 
officers, with E. W. Thompson, of the Peavy- 
Moore Lumber Co., of Shreveport, Mr. Craig- 
head, of Grayburg, and Mr. Wallace, of 
Beaumont, and one or two others came to- 
gether, but it was agreed that the meeting 
would be postponed until some time next month, 
when the club will meet again in Houston. 


Illincis Retailer Addresses Club 


SHREVEFORT, La., Jan. 22.—At the regular 
meeting of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club 
today the speaker was J. W. Mackemer, of 
Peoria, Ill., leading retail lumber dealer of 
that State and a past president of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
Mackemer’s address, to which the’ lumbermen 
gave closest attention, was a ruthless discussion 
of economic mistakes which have persisted in 
spite of having been recognized for so many 
years in the lumber industry. He said: “We 
have not been merchandising lumber at all; 
we have been letting the buyer fix the price 
and are still at the same old system.” Turn- 
ing to the lumber manufacturers present, he 
said: 

You fellows think if you get a nice bunch 
of orders that is the time to raise the price. 
You don’t start out with any real knowledge 
of what the lumber costs you, the cost of sell- 
ing and overhead, and then add a reasonable 
price. No, you go out and let’ your competi- 
tion fix the price for you. You are continually 
offering bargains and never making the money 
you should, because of your faulty merchan- 
dising methods. 


What is true of the manufacturer also is 
true of the retailer, he said. Mr. Mackemer 
gave figures showing actual costs of retail lum- 
ber from 1921 to 1928, inclusive, for eight re- 
tail yards in an eastern city, which showed an 
average net selling cost per thousand feet of 
lumber in 1921 of $13.48 ;s$11.28 in 1922, the 


lowest of the period, and iw 1928, $14.85. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 
The retailer who disregards actual selling 


costs gradually works himself out of business, 
eats up his capital and then wonders what is 
the matter with his business. Usually he dies 
broke and leaves his family nothing. My 
company has ‘started out to maintain a profit 
margin above its selling costs, and when any 
competitor takes business away from us on 
price, we let him have it. We have founé that 
we can still maintain our selling volume and 
know that we are making some profit. We 
have got to do this or sell out. The dealers 
who sell for no profit simply join the lists of 
casualties, of which there were 19,712 last 
year. Competition caused only 3381, while in- 
competence caused 6,678 failures and other 
contributing causes made up the rest. The 
moral of all this is that the only way to make 
money in the lumber business is to really sell 
your stuff and disregard competition. 


Mr. Mackemer humorously referred to the 
fact that he recently heard an address on the 
utilization of short stock produced at the mills 
which was actually the same as he had listened 
to thirty years ago. “We have been listening 
to these words of wisdom for several decades,” 
he said, “but go right on our happy-go-lucky 
way. We must stop emulating the farmer who, 
other than the lumberman, is the only chap who 
lets his competitor make the price for him. 
The way to do this is to first arrive at your 
cost and then get a reasonable margin above it.” 


Plan Educational Course 


CotumsBus, Onto, Jan. 21.—The Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus will broaden 
its activities by sponsoring a course in the edu- 
cation for lumbermen in Columbus and central 
Ohio, if plans broached at the regular meeting 
of the club, held at the Neil House, Jan. 19, 
are carried out. It is planned to arrange a 
course of instruction in the form of lectures 
and quizzes for the information, not only of 
wholesalers but retailers and others in the lum-. 
ber business. The matter will be arranged by 
a special committee to be named soon. 

The entertainment feature of the meeting 
was a showing of motion pictures taken by 
Arthur E. Lauterbach, an insurance man of 
Columbus, on a recent tour of the principal 
countries of Europe. 

President W. E. Morgan announced stand- 
ing committees for the year, the three impor- 
tant committees being as follows: Entertain- 
ment, E. G. Dillow, chairman; R. W. Horton, 
and T. E. Flanders. Bridge, Ralph R. Adams, 
chairman; Joseph Murphy, and John Turner. 
Golf, Joe Lupton, chairman; J. Fay Powers, 
and Roy W. Brokaw. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, through E. C. Callahan, manager of 
the wholesale department of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., presented the club with a gavel 
made from longleaf pine taken from the sup- 
ports of the roof of the White House. 

Arrangements for the “Prolog,” the annual 
dinner and reception to be given the retailers 
in Franklin County, are going forward. The 
date will be fixed some time in February in 
order not to interfere with the annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers to be held in Columbus Jan. 28 to 30, 
inclusive. 


Southwest Hardwood Club to Meet 


New Or.eEANS, La., Jan. 21.—The. annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club will be held at noon-Jan. 30, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, this city. The. session 
will be a luncheon affair as usual and the 
Texas Hardwood Club has been invited to 
hold a joint meeting. Because of. the session 
of the hardwod exporters on Jan. 30 and the 
meeting of thé institute on the following day, 
a record crowd is expected. 


To Hold Dinner-Dance 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The Harry L. Fol- 
som Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of Boston will hold 
its fifth annual dinner-dance in the Swiss Room 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel on the evening of 
Feb. 21, Secretary Frederick Kemp has an- 
nounced. There will be a reception, dinner, 
entertainment program, and then dancing until 
2a. m. A large attendance is expected, and 
all visiting lumbermen in this part of the coun- 
try on that evening will be welcome. 





AN EASTERN barge manufacturer recently in- 
formed a field representative of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association that he is now 
using Donglas fir for about 75 percent of his 
work. Two years ago this concern used 
Douglas fir in about 25 percent of its barge 
construction, 
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National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
District korester, Denver, Colorado, up 
to and including March 12, 1929, for 
all the merchantable dead timber stand- 
ing or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting on an 
area embracing about 24,568 acres 
within Ts. 6, 7 and 8 N., R. 75 W., and 
T. 8 N., R. 74 W., 6th P. M., Big South 
Fork of Poudre River watershed, Colo- 
rado National Forest, Colorado, esti- 
mated to be 71,780,000 feet, board meas- 
ure of BEngelmann spruce, 40,600,000 
teet, board measure of lodgepole pine, 
10,000,000 feet, board measure of alpine 
fir, sawtimber, log scale, more or less; 
and, of material which may be taken at 
the option of the purchaser, 23,350,000 
linear feet of Engelmann spruce, 21,- 
775,000 linear feet of lodgepole pine, 
and 13,420,000 linear feet of alpine fir 

« * inches to 7 inches in diameter in 
sawlog trees and in trees too small to 
produce sawlogs, but offers as part of 
the bid to take all or any specified 
quantity of this optional material will 
be considered in making the award. No 
bid of less than $1.50 per M feet for 
sawtimber or of less than 15 cents per 
hundred linear feet for smaller mate- 
rial, will be considered. $5,000 must 
be deposted with each bid, to be ap- 
plied on the purchase price, refunded 
or retained in part as liquidated dam- 
ages, in accordance with the terms of 
the sale. The right to reject any and 
all bids reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted full information ‘concerning the 
timber, conditions of sale, alternative 
bases of utilization, and submission of 
bids should be obtained from the For- 
est Supervisor, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
or the District Forester, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 
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Penn Material Dealers’ Annual 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Jan. 21.—Lumbermen were 
elected president and vice-president, respective- 
ly, of the Western Pennsylvania Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association, at its seventh annual conven- 
tion, held in the William Penn Hotel here last 
Wednesday and Thursday. The new officers 
are: 

President—J. O. Yeager, of the J. M. Yeager 
Co., Yeagertown, Pa. 

Vice president—F. G. Lillo, of Lillo Bros., 
Oakdale, Pa. 

Treasurer—W. G. McFarland, of the Mc- 
Farland Supply Co., Greensburg, Pa. 

Executive secretary—Harry L, Miller, Pitts- 
burgh (re-elected). 

W. W. Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber 
Co., New Wilmington, Pa., retiring president, 
and also the new president of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association, had served the 
State association six consecutive years as presi- 
dent, and the convention adopted unanimously 
a resolution making him honorary life presi- 
dent. At the banquet Wednesday night, he 
was presented with two big traveling bags and 
a leather toilet set as tokens of appreciation 
by his fellow members. The company with 
which the new president, Mr. Yeager, is iden- 
tified, dates its origin from about-the close of 
the Revolutionary War. Mr. Yeager is also a 
director in the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania. 

The convention is declared to have been the 
best in the history of the association. Active 
members number 231 dealers, and associate 
members 38 manufacturers. The attendance 
was good, 178 having been present in the pro- 
portion of about four dealers to one manufac- 
turer. The report of Secretary Miller showed 
a gain of nineteen new members during the 
last year. 

There were two sessions of the convention, 
Wednesday afternoon and Thursday afternoon. 
At the former R. R. Cunningham of Cleveland, 
marketing counselor, spoke on “Creative Mar- 
keting”; Frank Dunning of Cleveland, manager 
of the National Builders’ Supply Association, 
spoke along the line of closer co-operation be- 
tween dealers and manufacturers; W. I. 
Sickles, superintendent of the bonding division 
of the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, 
on “Contractors and Surety Bonds”; T. Alfred 
Fleming of New York, superintendent of the 
conservation department of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, on “Dollars That Die 
and Dollars That Live,” his talk touching upon 
the character of buildings dealers should have, 
and L. I. MacQueen, of Pittsburgh, executive 
manager of the Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, on “Constructive Credit.” 

The Thursday afternoon session was given 
over largely to committee reports. The retir- 
ing president, W. W. Campbell, gave his an- 
nual address, and Secretary Miller made his 
annual report. 


Business Conditions and Prospects 


Several directors of the association and 
others, interviewed on business conditions and 
prospects, were generally optimistic in their 
expressions. 

W. W. CAMPBELL, Campbell Lumber Co., New 
Wilmington, Pa.—Business today is in a state 
of rapid transition. In the retail industry 
today, there are too many distributers—too 
many dealers. Just in proportion as there 
have been mergers among manufacturers and 
producers for economic reasons, should there 
be mergers among the retail merchants. If the 
fabric of the building supply industry and 
the lumber industry is sufficiently strong, is 
closely enough woven and interwoven to- 
gether by the threads of co-operation, these 
industries may withstand the storm. In any 
event it will be a survival of the fittest. We 
wonder if a majority of dealers read and 
understand the handwriting on the wall. 

J. O. Ywacur, of the J. M. Yeager Co. Yeager- 
town, Pa.—Business conditions throughout our 
region are about normal for the mid-winter 
season. The outlook is extremely encouraging, 


We expect several hundred houses to be built 
in Lewistown, the county seat, and adjacent 
districts the coming year. 


H. C. Fuuiineton. E. M. Fullington’s Sons, 
Clearfield, _Pa., director—Just what the build- 
ing program will bring forth this year, we do 
not know. There are no new building enter- 
prises in sight now, but that is’ not a new 
thing. Every year about this time, everything 
is quiet, but when the weather begins to get 
settled in the spring, the fellows with new 
building ideas get started. 


H. E. Detar, H. E. Detar Lumber & Supply 
Co., Irwin, Pa.—Business is good with us for 
the time of year. The coal mines are steadily 
increasing operations, and are now on a five- 
days-a-week basis. The outlook is better now 
than this time last year, and if the present 
degree of prosperity is maintained, there will 
be a good deal of home building. 


J. M. Kinzey, New Florence Lumber Co., 
New Florence, Pa.—Business is not very good 
in our agricultural district, and the outlook 
appears to indicate nothing better. A mining 
company, however, has bought land near us, 
and it is reported will start a coal mining 
enterprise. 


GrorGE A. BAILEY, Scott Lumber Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., director.—The lumber and build- 
ing material business in the Wheeling district, 
on both the West Virginia and Ohio sides of 
the Ohio River, bids fair to be very good the 
coming building season. The steel mills of 
the district are all operating to approximate 
capacity and the coal mines are operating bet- 
ter than for some years. Everything taken 
into consideration, we feel that business in 
this district wiH be good during 1929. 


(SEBBEBEBEBAAZELZEAAAS 


Oakland Hoo-Hoo Club 


OAKLAND, CALiF., Jan. 19.—Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 39 held its regular January meeting last 
Monday evening at the Athens Athletic Club 
here. President H. S. Morton, of Hill & 
Morton, was absent, being ill, and R. A. Hiscox, 
Past Snark of the Universe, presided. Mr. 
Hiscox took the opportunity to impose a large 
number of apparently well merited fines. John 
W. Olver, of the Boulevard Mill & Lumber 
Co., sang a number of much-enjoyed solos and 
was accompanied at the piano by C. P. Moore. 
C. I. Gilbert, of the Eureka Mill & Lumber 
Co., and Secretary Moore reported that the 
Christmas “Jinks,” given by the club in con- 
junction with the East Bay Lumbermen’s So- 
cial Club last month, was a huge success in 
every way. 

The speaker of the evening, William H. 
Parker, Oakland city commissioner, outlined 
the plans of the city for street improvements 
to meet the expanding needs of this rapidly 
growing district, and made an eloquent plea 
for closer co-operation among the lumbermen 
and the other industries in order that pros- 
perity may accompany the progress being made 
and about to be accomplished. Owing to the 
prevalence of influenza, there was an unusually 
small attendance at this meeting. 


Lumber Schedule Hearings 


(Concluded from Page 59.) 


der is left in the woods to rot or to furnish 
additional fuel for forest fires. 

The lumber industry in the United States is 
on a highly competitive basis. There are not 
only a multitude of units producing lumber, 
but there are also other building materials 
which at times offer almost destructive com- 
petition. Without any foreign competition the 
American consumer will have his lumber needs 
supplied at as low a price as American labor 
and American capital can produce it. 

Reforestation of our cut-over forest lands 
to provide a continuous supply of timber for 
the people of the United States is recognized 
as one of our most pressing problems. It must 
be apparent to everyone that but little in the 
way of private reforestation can be expected 
from a prostrate, profitless lumber industry, 
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Variety 
In the great wood I never knew, 
In all the trees around me, two 


That seemed the same. It seemed they all 
Had known the springtime and the fall, 
And some the fire, and some the storm, 
The winds too cold, or winds too warm, 
Though each to majesty had grown, 

It bore some mark that was its own. 


Yes, each some beauty still possessed, 
Whether it leaned to east or west, 
Each patriarch a friend of mine, 
Whether his name was oak or pine. 
Though different each tree appeared, 
Some quality each tree endeared, 

The maple’s shade, the balsam’s scent, 
The things that made them different. 


In the great world I never met, 

In all the men around me, yet 

Two men alike, for no men are. 

Each mortal boreesome separate scar, 

Had known the autumn and the spring, 

Sorrow and sin and everything. : 
Yet, whether east or west they bend, 

In every man I found a friend. 


The beauty of the wood is this, 

That some trees have what some trees miss, 
Yes, God has grown a million trees, 

No two alike, and men like these, 

And, if my heart could love the wood, 

Both ash and hemlock thought were good, 

I hope I have a heart, a mind, 

That’s large enough to love mankind. 


* 


We See b’ the Papers 


The real prohibition inquiry is, “Where did 
you get it?” 

“Rush Aid,” says a headline. 
will find it seldom is. 


The founder of the corncob industry is dead. 
So are most of his adherents. 


Forty men are quarantined in a frat house 
at Il'inois. Gosh, think if it had been in a lab! 


A Washington young man who won a bride 
on a bet now wants a divorce. He thought he 
won. 


Afghanistan had three kings in a week. 
The bookkeeper says he hasn’t had three kings 
in a month. 


Collectors of antique furniture are all right, 
but what we would like to collect is some 
antique bills. 


Young has been named on the reparations 
committee, but probably Young will be old be- 
fore things are settled. 

Hagenbeck is coming over here to modernize 


our zoos. One thing he might put in the zoos 
is some of the moderns. 


“T’ll just be knocking around town,” said Col. 
Stewart in New York. And, Colonel, that 
won't be all the knocking that will be going on. 

We don’t know whether Bolivia or Paraguay 
is to blame, but we remember we used to have 
a lot of trouble with Paraguay ourself in spell- 
ing class. 


A Chicago woman who applied for a divorce 
on Wednesday got it on Thursday. If it had 
been a telephone, it would have been a little 
more difficult. 

Here is a man who predicts that within five 
years all mail will be carried by air. Well, a 
steel helmet for us if they’re going to carry 
mail order catalogs. 

Rembrandt’s famous portrait of himself has 
been sold for $125,000. The picture that some 
fellows draw of themselves ought to be worth 
at least twice that. 


Coroner Bundesen, of Cook County, has cut 
his payroll $75,000 a year, but has several new 


And yet you 


cases on his hands—politicians who dropped 
dead when they heard about it. 


A Chicago violin maker says that the old idea 
that age and usage make a perfect violin is 
wrong. Well, if it’s a jazz orchestra, it is 
lack of usage that makes it perfect. 


China proposes to spend 40 percent of its 
revenues on an army of 800,000 men. The 
trouble with an army that is big enough to 
preserve peace abroad is that it stirs up an 
awful row at home. 


What the Standard Oil Co. seems to need to 
do is to pour a little water on the troubled oil. 


A chap who plans to fly from London to 
Tokio will take a valet along. We doubt if he 
will be worth his weight in gas. 


Mr. Hoover is said to be considering our old 
young friend Sam McKelvie for secretary of 
agriculture. Well, as Joe Cannon said about 
himself for President, ‘They might fare farther 
and do worse—and probably will.” 


Between Trains 


Attantic City, N. J.—They had a snow- 
storm in Atlantic City today. Isn’t that just 
the way when you have company? The chil- 
dren and the climate can always be depended 
on to act up. We remember being out to din- 
ner one night where they had a wonderful 
child. This child, his mother assured us, was 
a model child, a perfect little gentleman in 
every way. The other pas and mas who were 
present hoped that our hostess would never see 
our kids in action: when they were really fret- 
ful. When we thought of the model youngster 
we blushed to think of ours when they really 
get to throwing things. 

Then we went in to dinner, and the model 
child was brought to the table. If there is any 
deviltry for use at a dinner tab‘!e that that kid 
had not heard of or thought up himself, we 
don’t know what it is. Even before the roast 
was reached he had been banished screaming 
and kicking from the room. But when the 
roast arrived the mother relented and the model 
child was permitted to return to the table; but 
the guests were moved around a bit so he could 
be seated under the wing of his father. Again 
the meal proceeded. In about a minute there 
was another father and son movement in full 
swing, and finally Little Lord Fauntleroy 
yelled: 

“Know what I'll do? I'll spit on your beef!” 

That ended that. And we have seen climate 
act up the same way. Ask any Floridan or 
Californian and he will te!l you how cussed cli- 
mate can become. All the jokes to the con- 
trary, the usual unusual weather is unusual. 
And so it snowed today, where there is sup- 
posed to be “no snow on the boardwalk,” and 
who do you suppose was the company? The 
New Jersev State Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Well, better that it should be a bunch 
of realtors than a bunch of prospects. At the 
dinner table tonight some local real estate man 
handed us some figures on the amount of build- 
ing that was done in New Jersey last year. The 
figures were big, in fact so big that we couldn’t 
get them into our grip, so we haven’t them 
hefore us and can’t give them to you. But 
they were very pleasing to a lumberman, for 
people can’t build without using lumber—not if 
they have good sense. 


Co-operation 
So live that, when thy summons comes to join 
The State association, or the town’s, 
You come across, not only with the coin 
To help the business through its ups and 
downs, 

But take a hold and lend a helping hand, 
Enthuse the rest, and so yourself enthuse, 
For here’s what every man should understand— 

Co-operation’s more than paying dues. 























A reputation for the prompt 
payment of losses, coupled 
with unquestioned ability to 
discharge its obligations, 
makes this Exchange a most 
desirable Fire Insurance car- 
rier for Lumbermen—and yet 
the cost is as low as is con- 
sistent with sound indemnity. 











“RB. Banks£CoMgrs. 


_ Arkansas” 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


‘Little Rock, 











Booklet mailed on recuest. 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











SISALKRAFT 


“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 

Sisalkraft’s wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Sisalkraft. 
Investigate today. 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Station) 
Chicago, Ill. AL 1.26 Gray 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kewar ss’ Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. L., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadeiphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 525 Maccabees Bldg. 


Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bidg. 
Sea'tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 











~ 
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(Si N.C. PINE) 


9 ROOFERS and 
2”” SIZES 


Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 





MILLS AT: Kiln Dried Shed Stock 
Bonlee, N. C. 
Beulaville, N. C. Long Leaf and 
Camden, S. C. Short Leaf 
Eastover, S. C. 
Columbia, £¢ TIMBERS and 
Holly Hill, S. C. PLANKING 

Both Rough and Dressed 








P. M. Barger Lumber Co.., Inc. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers Y 
MOORESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeliow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 








ee ae Your Patronage 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE | 
| 
| 





LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 

















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








HERMAN LUNDBEN, first vice-president of 
the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., of Bay City, Mich., 
and a pioneer lumberman of that region, died 
suddenly of heart disease at the Hotel We- 
nonah in Bay City on Friday evening, Jan. 
11, as he was concluding a talk before repre- 
sentatives of northern Michigan counties and 
the Bay City Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Lunden was formerly a resident of the city 
and was well acquainted with all its affairs. 
Thus he was calied upon to address the meet- 
ing which had been called to consider pave- 
ment of the highways of Northeastern Michi- 
gan. His passing was dramatic, coming im- 
mediately after the last words of his speech 
which were to the effect that he was an old 
man and had not long to live. He slumped as 
he sat down in his chair and apparently his 
death was instantaneous. Physicians came 
to his aid at once, but nothing could be done 
for him. Mr. Lunden was 69 years old. 

Herman Lunden was born in Sweden and 
came to the United States when 20 years old, 
settling in Bay City, where he went to work 
in the John McGraw sawmill. Later he worked 
for the Jensen interests in Otsego. When the 
Kneeland-Lunden & Bigelow Co.:was organ- 
ized he was made vice-president and retained 
that office with its successor, the Kneeland- 
Bigelow Co. In addition to extensive timber 
interests he was prominent in financial and 
other industrial circles and was active in all 
kinds of local improvement and beneficent 
movements. Probably few persons in Michi- 
gan had given more assistance to boys and 
young men with whom he came into contact 
than he. It is said that scores of young men 
owed their start in life to his help, many of 
them being enabled to go through college who 
would not otherwise have found it possible. 
He made his home in Gaylord Mich. His 
widow, one son, Lester C., and one daughter, 
—_ Joseph Miller, with three sisters, survive 

m, 


THEODORE ARTHUR BURROWS, lieuten- 
ant-governor of Manitoba, widely-kKnown ium- 
ber manufacturer, and owner or retail yards 
in that Frovince, died at his home in Winni- 
peg Jan, 18, tosatuwing an Operation Lor appen- 
dicitis. Mr, burrows was il. He was nead 
or tne Theo. A. Burrows Lumper Co., one of 
tne largest lumber enterprises of tne prairie 
region,” operating mils and retail yards 
LnrOougnout Western Canada. He was burn at 
Ut.cawa On Aug, lo, 1501, and enterea the lum- 
ber industry at Lake Winnipeg in 1879. Later 
he engagea in ilumbpering at Selkirk, Man., 
and trom 1894 to 1897 was associated in the 
burrows & Hall Lumber Co. in Winnipeg. in 
1sy7 he organized tne ‘theo. A. Burrows Lum- 
ber Co. Huis pouitical career had been a noted 
one and he had won many honors, sitting in 
the provincial iegisiature Lor tweive years and 
in tne Dominion House for several terms. He 
was appointed lieutenant-governor in October, 
1926. Mr. Burrows came of a pioneering 
tamily, being the granason of Capt. John 
Henry Burrows, the first settler on the pres- 
ent site of the capital of Canada, His mother, 
Sarah Sparks Burrows, was a member of a 
family associated with the earliest develop- 
ment of Ottawa. His widow survives with 
one son, Theodore A., jr., and one daughter, 
Kathleen. kuneral services were held at the 
Parliament Building, Winnipeg, Jan. 22. 


JACK L. BROIDO, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Center Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died Friday night, Jan. 18, at his 
home in Pittsburgh, of a nervous collapse 
and heart failure, which followed an illness 
with influenza. Mr, Broido was born in Pitts- 
burgh 41 years ago and spent his entire life 
in that city, where he became associated with 
his father, Morris Broido, and two brothers 
in the establishment of the Center Lumber 
Co., which has conducted ever since a retail 
lumber yard and planing mill at 1848 Center 
Avenue. Mr. Broido took an active interest in 
organization work, having been a director ot 
the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club and a for- 
mer president of the Pittsburgh Estimators’ 
Club. He was also a member of the Pitts- 
burgh Summer Outing Association. His firm 
is a member of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, He is 
survived by his father; four brothers: Joseph, 
Abraham and Henry, of the Center Lumber 
Co., and Louis of New York; and three sis- 
ters: Miss Rose Broido, Mrs. Fannie Broido 
Zeff, and Mrs. Ida Broido Rubinstein, all of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Broido was unmarried, 


CHARLES H. ASHLEY, who had practical 
charge in the yard of the Eastern Box Co., 
at East Brooklyn, a southern suburb of Balti- 
more, Md., an who did most of the buying of 
lumber for that -concern, was killed on Jan. 
14, when making an inspection trip through 
the storage section. A piece of board fallin 
from one of the piles struck him on the head, 
fracturing his skull. Other boards followed, 
and about 200 feet of lumber was precipitated 
upon the prostrate form. Mr. Ashley was 
rushed to the South Baltimore Hospital, but 


was dead before reaching it. He was 62 years 
old and had been connected with the company, 
and its predecessor for many years. He en- 
joyed an extensive acquaintance in the trade, 
and held an enviable reputation for fair-deal- 
ing and high-mindedness. 


CHARLES L. HALL, one of the best known 
lumbermen on the Pacific Coast, died sud- 
denly in Portland, Ore., Friday morning, Jan. 
18, tollowing a streke of apoplexy the night 
before when at the wheel of his automobile, 
Mr. Hall was born near Montreal, Canada, in 
1867. His parents moved to Duluth, Minn., 
when he was an infant, and it was in that 
city that he received his’ education and his 
first experience in the lumber business. In 
1898 he accepted a position with the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. as timber buyer and re- 
mained with that company for thirty years, 
retiring about a year ago. For eleven years 
prior to going to the Pacific Coast, Mr. Hall 
was in the Chicago office of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. He was sent to Portland in 1922 
by the company to open its Pacific Coast buy- 
ing office. Mr. Hall is survived by his widow 
and a daughter. 


DR. J. W. TARTER, physician of the lum- 
berjacks and settlers in the region of Lake 
Nebagamon in northern Wisconsin, died of 
influenza-pneumonia, and was buried at Iron 
River, Wis., last week. “Doc” Tarter, as he 
Was known to all to whom he ministered, 
served the district there by rowboat, buck- 
board and snowshoes for more than thirty 
years. He was the son of a Confederate sol- 
dier, born at Rural Retreat, Va., on May 31, 
1871. He went to northern Wisconsin in 1896 
when Iron River was a four-year-old lumber- 
ing camp. Scores of men in the lumbering and 
logging business in the North attended his 
funeral, out of respect for his heroic exploits 
of mercy during his years in the North. 


MRS. LEON HAYS PRITCHARD, wife of 
John M. Pritchard, production manager for 
the Kirby Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Texas, 
died at her home in Beaumont after an illness 
of several months and was buried in Elmwood 
Cemetery, Memphis, after funeral services at 
Grace Episcopal Church, on Jan. 22. Mrs. 
Pritchard is survived by her husband, who is 
known by all the hardwood industry, and one 
son, John M., jr. She had been ill almost all 
the time since the family moved to Beaumont 
when Mr. Pritchard, formerly secretary-man- 
ager of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, resigned that position to become asso- 
ciated with the Kirby Lumber Co. 


HENRY QUIN, for many years connected 
with the lumber industry in Utica, N. Y., and 
Saginaw, Mich., died in Utica on Jan. 16. He 
was associated with the lumber firm of C. C. 
Kellogg Sons Lumber Co. in Utica. In Sagi- 
naw he had been in business for himself for 
17 years. He returned to Utica several years 
ago. He was a member of the Fort Schuyler 
Club, Sadaquada Golf Club and St. Johns 
Church, in that city. 


T. A. SCHOMBERG of Denver, Colo., died in 
Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 19, aged 64. Mr. Schom- 
berg organized the Rocky Mountain Timber 
Co. about 1901, and after selling his interests 
in that concern organized the Continental Tie 
& Lumber Co. He was also president of the 
Trinchera Lumber Co, and vice-president of 
the Feather River Lumber Co. of California. 
Mr. Schomberg was a native of Staten Island, 
N. Y. He was a member of the Denver Ath- 
letic Club and the Denver Club and was active 
in several charitable institutions. Surviving 
him are one son and one daughter. 





HARRY NEWTON PATTISON, retail lum- 
berman, of Springfield Township, Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, collapsed in his seat on 
a Se elevated train Tuesday night, 
Jan. 15, while on his way home from a ban- 
quet at the Ben Franklin Hotel. Mr. Patti- 
son, who was 59 years old, was removed to 
the West Philadelphia Homeopathic Hospital, 
where he died early Wednesday morning. He 
is survived by a widow, Letty M. Pattison. 
Funeral services were held Saturday after- 
noon, after which interment was made in the 
Westminster Cemetery. > 


GEORGE F. SCOTT, who for several years 
was the owner of a planing mill in Dansville. 
N. Y., died at the Soldier’s Home, Bath, N. Y.. 
on Jan. 18, aged 89. He was a private in Co. 
E., 188th New York Volunteers, in the Civil 
War and was a member of the Seth N. Hedges 
Post, G. A. R., Dansville. Surviving are a 
daughter, Mrs. W. C. Beane, of Buffalo, and 
a son, Leonard, of Rochester. 


' GUY STROBEBEL, auditor for the Bdward 
Hines Lumber Co., in Chicago, died on Jan. 
21 in Mobile, Ala., after a brief illness, at the 
age of 50. Mr. Stroeb& had been connected 
with the Edward Hines Lumber Co, for six 
years. He had gone to Mobile about four 
weeks ago to open an office there and con- 
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tracted his final illness shortly after arrival, 
A widow and one son, John Stroebel, survive. 


ARTHUR J. KRAFT, of the Rathbun-Kraft 
Lumber Co,, veteran lumberman, died at his 
home in Battle Creek on Jan. 17 as the result 


of an automobile accident. Mr. Kraft was well 
known in the lumber industry and had been 
in business at Battle Creek for many years. 
A son, Glen Kraft, survives him. 


(Continued on page 100) 





Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Pine Bluff Lumber Co., 
recently acquired by Stout Lumber Co., has changed 
name to Arkmo Lumber Yards. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—La Brea Materials 
Co. succeeded by La Brea Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Louis Schroeder Lumber 
& sees Co. succeeded by Louis Schroeder Lum- 

r Co. 

Macon—Hargrave-Weaver Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Macon Lumber Co., incorporated with capital 
of $15,000. 

Mount Auburn—Hargrave-Weaver Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Mount Auburn Lumber Co. 

Mount Carmel—Sturman Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Sturman & Fearheiley. 

Mount Zion—Hargrave-Weaver Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Mount Zion Lumber Co, 

Moweaqua—Hargrave-Weaver Co. succeeded by 
Moweaqua Lumber Co. 


INDIANA, Brazil—Pawley Lumber Co., which 
recently purchased the lumber business and plant 
of the N. T. Keasy Lumber Co., is enlarging plant, 
adding lumber storage shed, 122x140 ft., and office 
building, etc. 

Corydon—Hurst Miles Co. succeeded by Hurst 
Lumber Co. 

Evansville—Evansville Wrecking & Lumber Co. 
changing name to Evansville Lumber Co. 

Kouts—Kouts Lumber & Hardware Co. sold to 
Smith-Nuppnau Co., of Valparaiso, and will be 
operated under name of Smith-Nuppnau Co.— 
Kouts Branch. 


KANSAS. Wichita—Zed C. Brock has purchased 
the John Engstrom Lumber Co.’s plant on North 
Handley, and has incorporated a new lumber com- 
pany for $50,000. Mr. Brock has been manager 
of the Rock Island Lumber Co., of Wichita, for 
eight years. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Randall Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Eddy Lumber Co. 


& Coal 


MINNESOTA. Ellendale—Ellendale Lumber Co. 
sold to Botsford Lumber Co. 
MISSISSIPPI. Oxford—Philip J. Toomer Lum- 


ber Co.’s planing mill sold to True-Hixon Lumber 
Co., of Indianapolis. 

Vicksburg—Vicksburg Lumber Co. consolidated 
with Mississippi Lumber Co. under name of the 
latter. 

MONTANA. Billings—O’Malley Lumber & Coal 
Co. suceeded by O’Malley Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Crossing Lumber Cor- 
poration sold to Joseph Scharff. 

Port Chester—Byram Lumber & Supply Co. suc- 
ceeded by Byram Lumber & Supply Corporation. 

OHIO. Callege Corner—Stephens & Stewart sold 
to Builders Supply Co. 

OREGON. Coquille—F. D. Christie and others 
have sold their sawmill in this county to H. . 
Goeldner. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Uwchland—In-wood Products 
Co. succeeded by General Wood Products Co. 

TENNESSEE. Loudon—Loudon Sand & Gravel 
Co. succeeded by E. H. Satterfield Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Lubbock—Shelton-Oglesby Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Shelton Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Alaska Cypress Co., of 
this city, and the King-Boopth Lumber & Export 
Co., of Vancouver, B. C., have merged under the 
former name, 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—J. H. Waech & Son 
{iae.) changing name to J. H. Waech Woodwork 

(i) 


Green Bay—The Diamond Lumber Co. has sold 
its plant to the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Co, 
which will move it to Sequatchie, Tenn., where the 
company has purchased 100,000 acres of timber 
land in the Sequatchie: Valley. 

WYOMING. Carpenter—Noll Lumber & Supply 
Co. succeeded by S. A. Foster Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Jefterscon Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 
‘ | Gatos—Morton-Phelps Lumber Co., incorpo- 
ated. 

Wilmington—Coast Lumber Co. increasing capi- 
tal to $100,000. 

COLORADO. Ft. Collins—Akin-Rayner Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—American Timber & Ex- 
port Co., incorporated; old concern, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Liberty Supply & Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 
Chicago—Louis M. Ehrhart Millwork Co., increas- 
ing capital from $12,000 to $30,000. 

Chicago—Rich & Grobe, incorporated, 110 W. 
Monroe; wholesale hardwood. 

Mendota—Northwestern Walnut Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 
_ INDIANA.  Indianapolis—Ralph BE. Jones Co., 
incorporated; 100 shares, no par value; lumber. 

NEBRASKA. Hampton—L. N. Peterson Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

Winside—Chicago Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $40,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Asbury Park—Newton T. Arms 
Lumber Co., incorporated; $100,000 preferred and 
100,000 no par value shares, common. 


NEW YORK. New York, Bronx—Prespect Wood- 
working Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; Isidore 
Ginsberg, 74 Broadway, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

New York, Manhattan—Aeolian Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; George J. Reyhing, 
202 Pine St., Brooklyn. 


OREGON. Ashland—Moon Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. : 
PENNSYLVANIA. Indiana—McCreight-Babcock 


Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $100,000; 
will operate in Pittsburgh; address C. V. Mc- 
Creight, Empire Bldg., Indiana. 

Point Marion—J. Clarke Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

Portland—T. T. Barnes Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. McCormick—-McCormick 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; manufac- 
turer of timbers and timber products. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Eastern Wood Corporation, 
incorporated. 

Culpepper—Madison Timber Corporation, incor- 
porated under Virginia laws; will engage in lum- 
ber business at Culpepper; Matthew L. Rue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Charles D. Rue, of Culpepper, 
incorporators. 

WASHINGTCN. Seattle—Marine Lumber Serv- 
ice, incorporated; capital, $6,000; lumber, ship sup- 
plies and timber products; Fred J. Cunningham, 


326 W. Dawson. 
WISCONSIN. Neenah—Lieber Lumber & Milling 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; will remodel 


factory just purchased. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Arkme Lumber Yards 
establishing a large plant at 2400 West Second St. 
W. A. Smith in charge. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Salot Lumber Co. 
opening retail yard at 2831 Exposition Place. 

Los Angeles—Mission Lumber & Wrecking Co. 
has engaged in business at 768 Mission Road under 
management of W. W. Mackey and Charles J. 
McElroy. 

Rosemead—Enos A. Rousch has engaged in busi- 
ness at 1040 E. Garvey Ave. as Roush Lumber 
Yard. 

San Francisco—Neil J. Broadsgar has engaged 
in business at 2248 Francisco St. as Ideal Hard- 
wood Floor Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Holly Springs—Byhalia Telephore 
& Lumber Co. recently began a retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

OHIO. Dayton—W. A. Meier Co. recently began 
a retail lumber business, 

OKLAHOMA. Alva—A. C. Houston Lumber Co. 
will install new lumber yards on Choctaw between 
6th and 7th streets. 

Oklahoma City—Long-Bell Lumber Co. open- 
ing new branch at Robinson Ave. and 38th St. 

OREGON. Portland—Heacock Sash & Door Co. 
will open a branch at Denver Ave. and Lombard St. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hallstead—William J. Mc- 
Loughlin has started a new lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Charles R. Watts has 
engaged in the building material business with 
office in the Hoge Bldg. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Jasper—Keeton Massey Lumber & 
Supply Co. has begun erection of $16,000 store 
building. 

ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—S. H. Bullock & 
Son, manufacturers of wood brackets for pole lines, 
moving sawmill to a new locaticn near here; in- 
stalling new machinery. 

Jonesboro—R. Muse & Co. wi'l rebuild the 
recently burned lumber manufacturing plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Bingham-Wenks Plan- 
ing Mill, recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild 
immediately, but will probably choose a new site 
because of neighborhood protest against rebuilding 
in the old location. 

Los Angeles—Western Sash & Door Co. has be- 
gun erection of a warehouse at 1575 E. 25th St. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—E. H. Dean, of Portland, 
Ark., has leased a building and will establish a 
chair factory. 

Shreveport—Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co. will re- 
build plant recently burned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—Woodward & 
Son, Richmond, Va., will establish a sawmill on 
the Cape Fear River above this point. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fargo—Northwestern Sash & 
Door Co., of Fergus Falls, Minn., plans remodeling 
= machine shop in this city into a woodworking 
shop. 

TEXAS. Alice—D. W. Bennett has purchased the 
Mitchell planing mill and will remodel and install 


new equipment. 
Casualties 


KANSAS. Lost Springs—Burkholder Lumber & 
Hardware Co., loss by fire, $40,000; yard destroyed. 


OREGON. Braymill—The lumber warehouse of 
$28 — White Pine Co. burned with loss of 

Forest Grove—Plening mil! of John Stribich has 
been burned in $65,000 fire. 





Largest Seller 
because best 


Guaranteed 90% or more 
red face heartwood and 100% 
oilcontent. Accurately ton- 
gue and grooved sides and 
ends. Sealedat mill indouble 
face fibre board cartons. Now 
sold from coast to coast. 
Write for samples, circulars 
and prices. 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 





CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
) Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Rae & Gypress Products 


y 
Longleaf Rift and Fiat 
Flooring 
Rough Shortleaf Band 
Sawn Finish 


Any ie 8 thickness, from our 


OYAL” mill, 
Boards 


\ Dimension Tinbere / 


PINE PLUME LUMBER © 


MONTGOMERY ALA. 


Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 









































Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
= | > Sesame aneansemrie a 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 


Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in we, then 
imitation isn’t 
ible. 
oon le if you 
ask es it. 
S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 


We also make Time 
Checks, Stencils and 
Log Hammers. 


DEPARTMENT 2 





Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS WITH 
WATER-PROOF LINES 
Sample Sheets, Price List and Cata- 
og of Other Supplies will 
be sent on request. 

FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 
2133 Kenilworth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















LOG STAMP 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 
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A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan 21.—The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
meeting yesterday was brief, and no new busi- 
ness was taken up. President Karl B. Kel- 
logg announced that the recently organized 
Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Corporation has ap- 
plied for membership. Paul H. Johns, chair- 
man of the club’s committee on towboat rates, 
reported the committee is preparing a bill, to 
be introduced at the present session of the 
State legislature, removing the towboat com- 
panies from the jurisdiction of the State pub- 
lic service commission. The usual meeting of 
manufacturers followed the club meeting. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Ta- 
coma docks last week showed some unusual 
features. There was a marked falling off in 
Atlantic coast shipments, which were the low- 
est recorded for any similar period for several 
years, and a corresponding increase in Orien- 
tal and European shipments. From the Mc- 
Cormick, Shaffer, Baker and Milwaukee docks 
and Portacoma piers, 7,170,000 feet; Puget 
Sound Lumber Co., 675,000 feet; Defiance 
Lumber Co., 1,165,000 feet; St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., 1,000,000 feet, and Tacoma 
Harbor Lumber Co., 600,000 feet—a total of 
10,610,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 
1,150,000 feet; California, 1,875,000 feet; Japan 
and China, 4,600,000 feet; Europe, 1,995,000 
feet; South America, west coast, 640,000 feet; 
the Hawaiian Islands, 50,000 feet, and Au- 
stralia, 300,000 feet. Other than lumber: the 
Atlantic coast took 4,500 doors and 600 tons 
wood pulp. California took 50,000 feet cross 
arms and 100 tons box shook. Europe took 
26,000 doors, 900 bundles broom handles and 
60 tons plywood. The Hawaiian Islands took 
500 doors and 50 tons moldings, Australia took 
300 tons box shook, 3,000 doors, 40 tons ply- 
wood and 1,000,000 shingles. 

The port of Olympia shipped 191,267,566 feet 
of lumber during 1928 on deep sea freighters 
calling at the Olympia port docks. This is an 
increase of 65,000,000 feet over the 1927 fig- 
ures. 

Reports that the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
had purchased another sawmill near Everett, 
were denied by officials of the company at the 
headquarters here. 

Cc. R. MeMillan, of New York, president 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, was a visitor 
in Tacoma this week. 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 21.—Snow began to fall in the entire 
Columbia River district Friday night, cover- 
ing the ground to a depth of four to ten 
inches as far south as Oregon City in the 
Willamette Valley. Considerable snow is also 
reported in higher altitudes of the Willamette 
Valley. In the Columbia River district, only 
one camp has been running since the Christ- 
mas holidays, other camps having planned to 
resume operations after Feb. 1. At Cochran, 
the snow fall was heavy, but the C. H. 
Wheeler camp continued getting out logs. 

The Fir Lumber Co. is to install within 
sixty days at Lebanon, Ore., a sawmill of 25,- 
000 feet daily capacity. The company has 
bought a ten years’ supply of timber. To 
begin with logs will be trucked to the mill, 
but they will be shipped by rail as soon as 
the new railroad between Sweet Home and 
Lebanon is in operation. The mill will be 
electrically driven. It is reported that a 30,- 
000-foot capacity electrically driven mill will 
be installed soon at Sweet Home to saw logs 
from small tracts of the Hill timber holdings 
in that section. These projects are the sequel 
to the opening up of that region by the con- 
struction of the Santiam River Valley Rail- 
road, which will tap large timber holdings in 
which Louis Hill is heavily interested. 

A. R. Watzek, vice president Crossett-West- 
ern Co., of this city, left here a few days ago 
on the first lap of a tour that will cover the 
greater part of Africa. Mr. Watzek will tour 
with his parents, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Watzek, 
of Davenport, Iowa. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., with branch plant at North Portland, has 
reported the recent sale of three new type 
Moore reversible cross circulation kilns to the 


China Import & Export Co. (Ltd.), Shanghai, 
China. Having learned of the unusually good 
performance of the Moore new type kiln, offi- 
cials of the Chinese concern began an investi- 
gation which has resulted in the purchase and 
shipment of the necessary equipment of three 
kilns of this type. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Jan. 19.—There is not a really heavy de- 
mand for lumber, but there is considerable 
encouragement in the fact that the orders re- 
ceived indicate an awakening of markets that 
have been inactive for some time. Atlantic 
coast inquiries presage an early flow of orders 
to take care of spring requirements. Stocks 
along the Atlantic seaboard have been de- 
creasing, and there is an improvement in 
transit conditions. The Middle West is not 
buying; salesmen report cold weather and 
snow have shut off deliveries in much of their 
territories, and that not many orders will be 
forthcoming until the weather becomes 
warmer. California is still buying lumber, 
although the volume is not as great as will be 
required later in the year. Export demand is 
light; though considerable lumber is continu- 
ally moving to foreign markets. 


Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 21.—Demand for lumber is light. There 
is not a very large demand, either in the 
larger cities or in country districts. Yard 
stocks are small, and retailers are buying 
only what little they need to fill out. The 
outlook is bright, however, especially for the 
country sections of the State. 

Extensions and improvements are being 
made in the office of the Burton-Reid Lumber 
Co., at Fort Morgan, Colo. 


Eugene, Ore. 


Jan. 21.—Information received from individ- 
ual lumbermen indicates that their production 
will average approximately 75 percent of nor- 
mal operating capacity during the next two 
months. Stocks at the mills are still low, 
and order files are light, as the average 
operator is endeavoring to take only such 
business as fits his stocks or for which there 
is immediate demand. Mills catering to car 
material users are pleased with the present 
market, and expect a good year’s demand for 
such stock. The long dimension market is 
strong, and prices are firm. Owing to the 
number of seasonal operations specializing 
in this item, the production of it is limited. 
During the last few weeks, weather condi- 
tions have been favorable to such operations, 
but they will be hampered considerably dur- 
ing the next sixty days. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Jan. 21.—Five prominent lumbermen of the 
Southwest visited Albuquerque and other 
New Mexico points last week—Guy R. and Joe 
B. Houston, of the A. C. Houston Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kan., and line 
yards in Kansas and Oklahoma; and John: E. 
Hill, vice president and general manager, E. 
H. Petty, secretary, and W. D. Tenny, of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co., Amiarillo, Tex., with 
about fifty line yards, in which the Houstons 
are also interested. The Panhandle interests 
are entering New Mexico, already having 
yards at Texico and Carlsbad, and it is un- 
derstood negotiations are pending for the ad- 
dition of several well established yards to 
their line. 

T. M. Stribling returned last week from 4 
trip to the vegetable and citrus districts of 
the valley to look over connections of the 
Breece Lumber Co. in southern Texas. He re- 
ports winter business good in the lower val- 
ley, with prospects of a vegetable crop thirty 
days late but considerably larger than last 
year’s. 

William Barnett, of Vaughn, N. M., retail 
lumberman and general merchant, has just 
completed attractive office and warehouses 
for the housing of his growing lumber busi- 
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ness, a large share of which is with sheepmen 
who have headquarters in that vicinity. 

John C. Ealy’s new office and storehouses, 
on Second Street between Mitchell and Con- 
nelly streets, Clovis, gives him, according to 
lumbermen who inspected his new equipment 
last week, as modern and complete a retail 
plant as any in New Mexico. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jan. 19.—Both wholesale and retail trade 
here has been light for the last four weeks, 
but there is considerable optimism. Most 
jumbermen, however, are of the opinion that 
there will be no pick up in business until 
the first of April. Indications point to more 
activity in building after that than there was 
here during 1928. 

Russell T. Gheen on Jan. 21 returned to his 
former post as manager of the Los Angeles 
office of the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co. Mr. 
Gheen left here two years ago to take charge 
of the company’s activities in San Francisco. 
Arthur B. Griswold has had the Los Angeles 
office since Sept. 1 and will replace Mr. Gheen 
in San Francisco. 

Clinton E. Miller, a director of the Cali- 
fornia Development Association, on Jan. 18 
addressed a meeting of four hundred members 
of the Los Angeles Rotary Club on “Fireproof- 
ing of California’s Forests.” Mr. Miller urged 
forest protection for the benefit of not only 
the lumbermen, whose business is a big factor 
in this State, but for the benefit also of agri- 
culture and the general public. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jan. 21.—Wisconsin retailers are having a 
period of inactivity on account of the blanket 
of snow which has covered the State. Build- 
ing operations have been practically sus- 
pended since the turn of the year. When a 
“break” comes in the weather, Milwaukee will 
resume operations on the larger projects, but 
residence building will probably not start un- 
til some time next month or in March. It is 
known that there is considerable work in the 
offices of the architects and contractors, some 
of which is already being figured, and the re- 
tailers expect to be called in soon for their 
estimates. Western lumber continues to hold 
firm in this market, and the southern building 
items are also strong. There is some demand 
from the industrial users, but this has not 
amounted to very much yet. Hardwood oper- 
ators here have had a dull period also since 
inventory, but they look for business to open 
up in a short time also. Prices are firm on 
northern hemlock, and supplies at the mills 
are not too heavy. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Jan. 21.—Mixed cars of northern pine are 
being shipped for sorting up retail stocks. A 
larger proportion of shipments is going into 
agricultural districts. Interest in box lumber 
is being fully maintained. Smaller operators 
are paring down their outputs of lath bolts, 
and are instead cutting box bolts. A steady 
demand for box lumber is coming from Chi- 
cago and other middle West points. All north- 
ern pine prices are firm. 

Despite a somewhat slow start, owing to 
unfavorable weather, logging operations are 
now generally active, and predictions are 
being made that the 1929 input will exceed 
that of 1928. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 
is operating from twelve to fifteen camps. 
The General Logging Co., of Cloquet, is log- 
ging for the reorganized Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests at Cloquet. C. J. Campbell is operating 
eight camps on the Duluth & Northeastern 
railroad in getting out birch timber for the 
tooth pick factory, boxwood and crating plants 
and spruce pulp for the paper, factory, all in 
Cloquet. Lahti Bros. have several camps 
twenty-five miles north of Duluth cutting 
lumber and pulp logs for Cloquet plants. 

Duluth Hoo-Hoo have an interesting pro- 
gram for their banquet at the Holland Hotel 
on Jan. 26. They will entertain the whole- 
salers, including the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co., the Weyerhaeuser interests at Cloquet, 


ricas Lumber Centers 


and the Remington Co. A crowd of 120 Hoo- 
Hoo and twenty-five guests were billed up for 
the affair. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan, 22.—Bad weather has held up buying, 
and numerous mills have been offering con- 
cessions. It would be hard to say with any 
certainty just what the market is. Some sales 
managers say that the concessions brought 
them less business than they expected, and 
in some cases the low prices were withdrawn. 

One sales manager, apropos of the present 
situation, said: 

“The retailer in former days was a specu- 
lator. He held his orders until he got a price 
and then laid in a large stock. Now he’s a 
merchant. He buys stock when he needs it, 
and no more than he needs for a short period. 
He makes as much profit by rapid turnover as 
he did by his former speculative methods. In 
former years we have taken orders for as 
many as three hundred carloads from re- 
tailers attending the Southwestern conven- 
tion. We would call it big if they brought in 
thirty now.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 21.—Buying of northern pine thus far 
in 1929 has been heavier than during corre- 
sponding periods of previous years. Pur- 
chases for the most part have been made to 
supply immediate demands, and there has 
been little buying for future shipment. Short 


_ Supplies of certain grades have made it diffi- 


cult to fill mixed orders, in some cases. Indi- 
cations are that production of northern pine 
lath will far exceed that of balsam and jack 
pine lath producers. There is increased de- 
mand for mixed pine lath in cars with lum- 


ber. Some manufacturers report a larger 
carry over this year than usual. 
Large wholesalers in Minneapolis report 


that while cedar posts are moving slowly, the 
early spring trade has still to be supplied, and 
they expect a fair volume of buying during 
the remainder of January and through Febru- 
ary. Some telephone companies are entering 
into deals for their white cedar pole supplies. 

Northern hardwood mills are increasing 
their output. The price situation is showing 
improvement. 

Sash, door and millwork plants in the Twin 
Cities are not producing anywhere near Ca- 


pacity. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Jan. 21.—Business in Ontario is seasonably 
quiet. Building prospects in most centers ap- 
pear to be promising, and architects have con- 
siderable work on hand. It is reported that 
stocks are in fewer hands today than usual, 
and many wholesalers are looking around with 
a view to purchasing an adequate supply. 
Millmen are holding out for a higher price on 
hemlock and spruce. Wholesalers and some 
retailers are anxious to buy a little earlier 
than usual. It is believed that a lot of birch 
will be used for trim and interior woodwork 
during the next few months. There has been 
a marked tendency on the part of architects, 
owners and contractors, to favor birch for in- 
terior trim. In the automobile field birch fs 
also replacing cheaper woods to a certain ex- 
tent. It is also reported that in various in- 
dustries there is a tendency to use more birch. 

The Ottawa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion recently formed the Ottawa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Bowling League, comprised of eight 
teams. A challenge trophy has been donated 
by D. Kemp Edwards, of D. Kemp Edwards 
(Ltd.). In addition, the league has been pre- 
senting each evening to the player having the 
high single score a spoon bearing his name 
and that of the league. 

Godfrey E. Spragge, for twenty-one years 
associated with the Victoria Harbour Lumber 
Co., Toronto, has entered the wholesale lum- 
ber business, with offices at 12 Wellington 
Street E., Toronto, specializing in softwoods. 

The Demers-Bromley Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
wholesaler, was recently incorporated, with 
head offices at Montreal, and has purchased a 
cut of white pine, red pine, and lath at Callan- 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C, L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Myvi ~=©—0d Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 


















Rotary Cut 


Northern Veneers 
and Plywood 


Members 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturing 
Association 
FURNITURE manufacturers and _ factory 

buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers shouid send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 
The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINL and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
































17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17= 17 








ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering inthe most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure _— 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the man re of interior and exterior finish, 
nels, doors, sash, blinas, door and win 

ames, etc ,etc. Send for circular containing 

sample pages. 


Pocket Size (434 x 6%4"") $5.00, Postpaid. 


| Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Surface Measure 
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Quick Coast Shipment 


_ |PINE| _ 


SHINGLES 


| FIR | 


Finest Quality and Manufacture 
Staple brands only 


Also 
NORTHERN STOCKS 


WAITE - ROGERS 
Lumber Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





The Lumberman’s Actuary 


By JOHN W. BARRY 


The new eighth revised 
edition has 5604 pages. 
It shows at a glance 
the value of any num- 
ber of feet at any 
price between $6 and 
$150 per thousand feet. 
Thus: at $6, $6.25, 
$6.75, $7 and so on to 
$100; at $101, $102 and 
so on to $125; and at 
$125, $130 and $135 
and so on to $150. 


It also shows the total 
feetage in any num- 
ber of pieces from 1 to 
2,000; for all thick- 
nesses, as 1 inch, 1%, 
1%, 2, and up to 12 
inches, and for any 
width from 2 to 24 
inches. 


It contains tables for figuring the cost of 
any quantity of lath or shingles at $4 to 
$15.75 a thousand. It is used for figuring 
moldings, lumber bills, car freights, car in- 
voices, yard inventories, odd sizes, wages etc. 
The Actuary does a man’s work and does it 
accurately. 

One feature of the book is the specially de- 
vised, linen faced cut-in index which brings 
all sizes and prices under the eye at a glance. 
All lengths on the one page. 

In addition the Lumberman’s Actuary has a 
table of measurements of wall board in 32- 
and 48-inch widths, a table showing the square 
feet in the ceiling and four walls of rooms 
of various sizes and tables estimating the 
quantities of various items of lumber, shin- 
gles etc. required for the covering of given 
surfaces: a table of area of openings, weights 
of lumber etc. 

Useful tables of nails, kinds and quantities 
required for various work, and a number of 
other tables of information which the retail 
lumberman or builder often require are in- 
cluded. 

The Actuary when closed is 4% inches x 8% 
inches x 1 inch, a handy pocket size. 


Price, Eighth Revised Edition, bound in Leather, 
postpaid, $10 
Illustrations of sample pages for the asking 
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der, Ont. The principals are A. A. Demers 
and L. J. Bromley. 

J. BE. Burge, former sales manager Cleve- 
land-Sarnia Sawmills (Ltd.), Sarnia, Ont. is 
going into the wholesale business on his own 
behalf. - 

Charles P. MacMillan, who for many years 
was a lumber inspector at Collingwood, Ont., 
has joined the sales staff of the A. E, Gordon 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, and will cover 
the northern parts of Ontario and Quebec. 

Frank J. Archibald, former representative 
at Toronto of the Schroeder Mills & Timber 
Co., of Pakesley, Ont., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
has joined the staff of Terry-Nicholson-Cates 
(Ltd.), Toronto. 

Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club No. 53 will hold its 
annual dance at the Parkdale Canoe Club, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 5. 

L. N. Barclay, of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., Toronto, and P. L. Canfield, of 
Canfield-Wilmot (Ltd.), Woodstock, Ont., are 
on business trips to the Pacific coast. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 21.—Rainy weather in the southern 
pine producing sections has caused a short- 
age in dry lumber. The principal demand is 
for boards and dimension, and reports to 
manufacturers and wholesalers here are that 
such dry stock is difficult to obtain, because 
of the rainy weather, and a premium of from 
$1.50 to $2 is being demanded when it is to be 
had. Business has been fairly satisfactory, 
and will probably continue to improve stead- 
ily from now on. 

Large retail interests here are placing or- 
ders for their fir requirements with confi- 
dence. Buying has been on a normal scale. 
The market continues steady, although the 
prices being realized are not as much as the 
mills had reason to expect at this time. 

L. M. Borgess, vice president Steele & Hib- 
bard Lumber Co., hardwoods, returned today 
from a business trip to Chicago and other 
markets. He reports that he found prospects 
satisfactory. 

L. R. Eppler, who has been operating the 
Eppler-Meyer Lumber Co, since 1910, has re- 
tired from business, and the stock of hard- 
woods has been sold to the Hafner Lumber 
Co. Mr. Eppler has been engaged in the 


hardwood lumber business in St. Louis since 
1903. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Jan. 21.—The southern pine market has 
been remarkably steady, and business in satis- 
factory volume has been booked by all mills 
in this territory. The local wholesalers re- 
port transit cars selling easily, with only a 
few shipments unsold. A steady demand in 
consuming territory, together with inclement 
weather in the South, ‘is making for a 
stronger price condition. 

Some mills had been piling up 3- and 4-inch 
Bé&better flooring, but last week a number of 
large orders were booked, and a number of 
mills now report these two items sold ahead. 
No. 2, 4-inch flooring is not as strong as it 
was the previous week, but is selling freely. 
No. 1 flooring, while not selling as easily as 
either B&better or No. 2, accumulates rather 
slowly and stocks have not increased. Some 
mills had reported trouble in securing orders 
to fit their needs in Bé&better finish, but this 
week a nice volume of orders has been avail- 
able. In ceiling, %-inch No. 2 is oversold, 
and there is only a small stock of No. 1 and 
B&better available for prompt loading. Nos. 
1 and 2 drop siding have been selling in good 
volume, 

Dimension orders were received in nice 
volume and order files have been built up 
somewhat. All of the 2-inch lumber that was 
loaded came from the sheds, as bad weather 
made it impossible to load air dried stock. 
Dimension stocks at all the plants are broken, 
and the mills show no disposition to take on 
badly mixed schedules. The timber mills have 
enjoyed a good volume of business, especially 
on the heavy sizes and in heart cuttings. The 
export trade is taking a substantial volume of 
30 to 35 cubic average merchantable sawn 
timbers. Special cutting for the interior has 
been bringing good prices, and the mills are 
having no trouble in securing schedules to fit 
their needs. Orders for small sizes have been 
rather plentiful, and cutting this stock has 
materially reduced the volume of boards pro- 
duced. Car material remains firm, with a 
large amount of this class of cutting on mill 
books. 


The Gulf States Creosoting Co., Jackson, 
put through its first logs on Jan. 18. W. M 
Eddy, president, and Bill Hearsy, vice presi- 
dent, were much pleased at the results. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jan. 21.—Buyers are taking their own time 
in making their purchases. The cypress op- 
erators, of course, expected a dull period un- 
til buyers had time to make up their inven- 
tories. However, it was believed that the 
volume of inquiry would materially increase 
at once, especially that from wholesalers. Al- 
though inquiries have been better, they have 
not been in the volume that could be looked 
for, nor have the subsequent orders been for 
as large quantities as usual. The railroads 
are inquiring for small amounts of trunking 
and capping, along with some special cypress 
items, but they do not seem to be buying 
more than immediate needs. 

Railroads are buying very little pine. Sevy- 
eral manufacturers of pine in this vicinity 
eater to railroad business almost exclusively, 
However, all indications point to early bet- 
terment, as there is certainly a lot of replace- 
ment work to be done by railroads in the 
Southeast. The export market holds up very 
well, and furnishes most mills with the bulk 
of their profitable business. The yard trade 
is holding up fairly well, and coastwise ship- 
ments of yard timber have been sufficient to 
keep mill stocks in fair condition. The short- 
leaf roofer manufacturers are reluctant to ac- 
cept offers of $17 and $18, and have been 
holding out for at least $1 more. Buyers are 
not overly excited by this stand, and are 
taking what they can get at their prices. 
Shortleaf kiln dried finish in 4/4 is bringing 
about $34 at the mills, with plenty of stock 
being offered. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Jan, 21.—Orders for southern pine showed 
a material pick-up last week and are right 
up to production. It. would appear that the 
buyers are beginning to sense the fact that 
prices of flooring, ceiling, siding etc. are at a 
low level, as. orders for this stock are in 
extremely heavy volume, possibly treble what 
they were over the last few weeks. It is 
encouraging to see business coming from a 
much wider territory. There is already a 
tendency toward price advances. Heavy rains 
are interfering badly with shipments from off 
the yards, and are also delaying air seasoning. 
Shipments are running less this month than 
they did last, but orders of the last week for 
shed stocks ready to load, combined with a 
large number of export orders that have been 
held up waiting for boats, should permit in- 
creased loadings. 

Flooring showed quite a “boom,” as orders 
were possibly double production. The heavy 
sellers were 1x4-inch B&better and No. 2. Sev- 
eral items of 3- and 4-inch rift sold rather 
heavily, and 4-inch No. 3 remains heavily 
oversold. Drop siding showed a very heavy 
sale especially B&better and No. 1 in pat- 
terns Nos. 104 and 106, stocks of which 
were practically absorbed. There was a con- 
tinued heavy sale of No. 2 drop siding No. 104, 
which is already badly oversold, as are sev- 
eral Other patterns of No. 2. No. 3 drop siding 
in mixed patterns has sold well also. Prac- 
tically all grades of ceiling, %- and %x4-inch, 
have sold in heavy volume. B&better and 
No. 2 in %-inch have been outstanding sellers. 
The crating trade seems to be improving, as 
orders come freely for No. 3 ceiling and it is 
very firm. Some items of %x4-inch partition 
are selling that have not been sold for a 
number of weeks. The B&better appears in 
best demand. Bevel and square edge siding 
items have been in only slight demand. Or- 
ders for rather large quantities of pine mold- 
ings in mixed cars are coming in quite 
freely. There seems an improved demand 
from “cut-up” plants for pine finish. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are coming back to 
pine for running and floor boards. 

Longleaf No. 2 4-inch fencing strips are 
badly oversold, but there are some shortleaf 
available. Price are very firm. Both long- 
leaf and shortleaf No. 2, 6-inch fencing and 
flooring continue to sell well, and stocks are 
very-low. Longleaf No. 2, 8- and 10-inch has 
been selling quite heavily, and stocks are be- 
ing very heavily reduced. Shortleaf No. 2, 
12-inch has been in heavy demand, and stocks 
are very low. The oil field trade takes the 
bulk of this item, and there is a shortage of 
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the lengths it uses. Longleaf No. 2, 8- and 
10-inch are in good supply, but prices have 
peen held extremely firm here, so that a 
number of orders have been going elsewhere. 
Longleaf No, 2, 12-inch has sold exceptionally 
well, both interior and export, and stocks have 
been reduced. Stocks of 5/ and 6/4 No. 2 are 
low and badly assorted, No. 3, 4-inch fencing 
has continued to sell quite well, and there is 
an oversale at most mills. Longleaf No. 3, 
6-inch fencing and flooring are oversold, and 
there is practically no surplus of shortleaf. 
Shortleaf No. 3, 8-, 10- and 12-inch remain 
badly oversold, while longleaf has been selling 
extremely well and at advanced prices, so that 
stocks of 10- and 12-inch are very low. Stocks 
of No. 4 boards are rather light. The box 
shook trade has continued to place orders in 
heavy volume and orders and_ shipments 
this month are quadruple those of the same 
period last month. 

Dry No. 1 longleaf and shortleaf dimension 
continue -to move rather freely, so that stocks 
are badly broken. There is out now an in- 
quiry for several million feet for a housing 
corporation connected with a large industrial 
plant locating in Alabama. No. 2 longleaf 
and shortleaf dimension have continued to sell 
quite well, with stocks badly broken. There is 
a heavy inquiry for No. 3 dimension, either 
longleaf or shortleaf, but the mills are sold 
well ahead-on all sizes except 2x6-inch long- 
leaf. Pine timbers, both longleaf and shortleaf, 
are badly oversold and prices are extremely 
firm. There has been a large demand for 
smaller sizes of timbers. 

The lath market is in an extremely firm 
position. Mills are now sold ahead for six 
to eight weeks on No. 1 kiln dried and are 
holding firm for $4 f. o. b. mill. No. 2 is 
not sold so far ahead, but accumulate rather 
slowly. Pine shingles have continued to sell 
quite well. The No. 1 hearts and the select 
hearts are still sold ahead, and recent sales 
have concentrated on the No. 2 sap grade, 
surplus of which is being materially reduced. 

F. L. Peck, of Scranton, Pa., J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., has spent the week at Hatties- 


—<_ - * 


Jan. 21.—Demand for North Carolina pine 
has been a little larger. ‘There has been a 
wider range to both inquiries and new orders 
so far as grades are concerned. Many mills 
farther south report having heen able to do 
very little since the first of the year because 
of rainy weather. 

Inquiries for mixed cars of 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better and other items of good rough lum- 
ber have been numerous, but orders have 
been rather slow in developing. The mills are 
offering some stock, but are not pushing 
things. There is a good demand for 4/4 edge 
No, 3, and more interest is being taken in No. 3 
stock widths, rough and dressed. More 10- 
and 12-inch No. 3 could be sold, but most mills 
work these up themselves. No. 2 and better 
4/4 stock widths are in better demand. Good 
finish is not very plentiful. The prospects 
are that circular mills are going to advance 
their prices shortly. Logging in the low 
lands is very difficult. A number of yardmen 
are picking up stock right along and never 
pass up a bargain. No. 2 and better 5/4 and 
thicker is in good demand. No. 2 and better 
4/4 bark strips, rough, continue very quiet, 
but demand for partition is good. More No. 2 
and better 4/4 miscuts could be sold at a 
good price if available. 

Mills in position to make water shipments 
have found better demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 
box, kiln dried rough, and have been able tu 
include other items in the cargo orders 
booked at good net mill prices. Some of the 
box makers, however, have had to ask the 
mills to hold up rail shipments. The box in- 
dustry seems to be enjoying a good business. 
Very little air dried is being offered. Edge 
4/4 No. 2 box is still rather dull. No. 1 4/4 
stock box, kiln or air dried rough, has been 
in good demand. The quantity of air dried 
offered is small, and a great part of this is 
stained. The southern yards do not seem to 
be taking much stock box. Demand for 4/4 
No. 2 stock box in all widths continues very 
good, and prices are stronger. Many mills are 
oversold for a month or more, and a number 
of buyers seem to be inclined to buy far ahead 
at present prices. Edge box, 6/4 dressed and 
resawn, is moving better, and there is also a 
better demand for 5/4 stock box, which does 
not seem plentiful. Box bark strips, 4/4, are 
scarce, 

There has not been very much activity in 


dressed lumber. Planers are fairly busy 
dressing low grade stock. Competition is keen 
on No. 2 and better flooring and prices vary, 
but other grades seem to keep well sold up 
at good prices. Kiln dried roofers, 6-{nch, are 
still active but not other widths, although de- 
mand is good for rough stock box in 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch. The 6-inch air dried roofers are 
moving a little better, but wholesalers are 
proceeding cautiously. Most mills are quoting 
6-inch air dried roofers now at $19 f.o.b. cars 
Georgia main line rate, while a few want 50 
cents more. The roofer mills have been able 
to do very little since the first of the year, 
because of rainy weather. 


Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 21.—Even with roofer production cur- 
tailed, the manufacturers find it hard to in- 
terest buyers at figures better than $19 and 
$20, which appeared to be the prevailing 
price this week. Stocks have been greatly re- 
duced during the last two months, and the 
manufacturers are not pushing their products 
on the markets. There is a steady movement 
to the North. Inquiries are plentiful, but 
buyers seek to obtain cheaper prices. 

Production of longleaf pine, which has been 
off since the first of the year, showed con- 
siderable improvement this week. Demand is 
picking up, according to local wholesalers. 


Warren, Ark. 


Jan. 21.—Heavy rain this week slowed up 
small-mill operations and caused the larger 
mills some delay in logging and shipping. 
New orders are running slightly ahead of 
both production and shipments. A further 
tightening in quotations is expected. There 
does not, appear to be a weak spot in the 
entire Arkansas soft pine list. No. 3 boards, 
however, are selling far under their value, 
compared to prevailing prices for No. 2. No. 
2 boards and shiplap 8- and 10-inch, are sell- 
ing freely at an average of $25 mill basis, 
while 8- and 10-inch No. 3 are both slightly 
better than $18, mill. The general opinion 
prevails that this spread in price will be 
reduced in the near future by No. 3 advancing 
at least $1 to $2. B&better 4-inch flat grain 
flooring is selling freely at slightly better 
than $40, mill, while 1x4- and 6-inch No. 2 
common is available only in very limited 
amounts at $21 and $24, mill basis. Finish 
and trim prices show a tendency to advance. 
Stocks of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension are rather 
limited, and assortments are broken at most 
of the larger mills. An actual shortage of 
good dry stock will likely occur before spring 
buying gets well under way, especially in inch 
No. 2 and in dimension. 

Some of the larger hardwood mills are re- 
porting a good increase in the number of 
orders booked, particularly contract orders 
from industrial concerns covering special cut- 
to-size dimension. Flooring continues to be 
in good demand, along with other items of 
upper grade stock. The small mills have 
reduced their stocks of rough hardwood, and 
prices continue to hold firm on this class of 
stock, with a shortage probable during the 
next few weeks, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jan. 21.—Yards are hesitant about buying, 
and are taking only limited quantities for im- 
mediate shipment. Contractors have been 
slow in sending in bills for quotations, but in 
co-operation with the lumber dealers have 
made more satisfactory arrangements for 
financing. Most residence jobs are higher 
priced structures, being built outside the city 
limits, 

Prices have been holding fairly well, but 
rough shortleaf dimension has touched a new 
low level, the 2x4- to 2x10-inch random 
lengths selling for as low as $18.50, though 
long lengths of 8-inch and wider are firmer. 
Dimension from the better mills sold at: 2x4- 
inch, 9-foot, $19.50; 10- to 16-foot, $23; 2xé6- 
inch, $22; 2x8-inch, $23.50; 2x10-inch, $25; 
2x12-inch, $26.50—these prices being on 16- 
foot and under, as $2 to $3 is added for each 
foot over 16-foot. Wide joists range from 
$33.50 for 2- and 3x14-inch, 20-foot and under, 
to $40 for 4x16-inch, with longleaf several 
dollars higher. No. 3 flooring is quoted: 
Longleaf, $17; shortleaf, $16. Sheathing, 1x6- 
inch, S48, was $20; and center matched, $19.50. 
Flooring, 3-inch, declined to: No. 1, $30; No. 
2, $19, and No. 3, $12, f. o. b. mill, as there 
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The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 
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Twas” Lumber Co. 
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Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 
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Alaska Cypress 5 


Is Exceptionally ia 


Durable —7> 


IKE all other trees of 

the TRUE Cypress 

family, Alaska Cypress is im- 

pregnated with a peculiar preser- 

vative oil from heart to the thin 

sap ring next to the bark. This oil 

almost makes Alaska Cypress an 
everlasting wood. 
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There are many other natural qualities 
which make Alaska Cypress a big value 
factory wood. 


Write Now for Com- 
plete Data and let us 
tell you how you 
can profit by 
using it; 
also 
Ask for a 
Free 
Sample. 
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INGTON LUMBER TO 
RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS 


Our sawmilling experience 
dates back to the days when 
the first rails were being laid for the 
Northern Pacific railroau. 

During these 44 years we have been 
familiar with the best mills in the 
Northwest. That's why so many buyers 
today rely upon us to supply them with 
lumber, shingles, doors, panels, etc. Try 
our mixed car service on your next order. 


“Our main point is quality 
—our next is price.” 


FOSTER-MorGAN LUMBER (O., 
SEATTLE,WASH. y 
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pocket manual 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated w-ights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. Prepaid, 5U cents 
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have been accumulations of this item. Parti- 
tion, 1x4-inch, is bringing good prices, and 
siding prices remain as in December. Car 
material is in better demand. Merchantable 
decking, bright, air dried or kiln dried, 2x6- 
inch, 10-foot, S4S, sold at $37 mill. Dense 
No. 1, 2x6-inch, all 10-foot, also 9- and 10-foot 
mixed, averaged $27, mill. Framing and lin- 
ing are slow, and selling for less than they 
did last fall, but special lengths of 1x4- or 
6-inch siding are in good demand. Orders for 
ear sills seem to be going to the West Coast 
mills. Prices of bridge timbers and ties are 
advancing slowly. Export trade is good and 
quotations are stiff. Saps and selects are in 
larger call than they were last year. Heart 
timbers are moving freely. Rio deals, 3x9- 
inch, with 2x3, 3x3- and 3x4-inch scantling, 
are moving at satisfactory prices. The mills 
are busy on old contracts. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan, 21.—There is a good demand for south- 
ern pine dry stock, and while there is talk of 
advancing prices, so far quotations are un- 
changed and steady. Shipping conditions have 
been bad. There is scarcely any drying 
weather. Almost continual rains are making 
logging conditions about the worst for sev- 
eral years. Lumber on the yard stays wet, 
and many orders that should have been 
shipped ten days ago are still on the books 
as few mills are equipped to kiln-dry com- 
mon lumber. Shipments are gradually in- 
creasing, however, and a lot of shed stock is 
being moved. Hardwood prices are quite 
steady. Stocks of dry hardwoods are so small 
that buyers can hardly secure enough to sup- 
ply their needs. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 21.—At a luncheon held last Thursday 
in the Ben Franklin Hotel, the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association entertained a num- 
ber of Philadelphia lumbermen. J. Frederick 
Martin acted as chairman. This gathering 
discussed the use of Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau certificates, transit shipments, sales 
of West Coast lumber to industrial concerns, 
the sale of box, crating etc. Those present 
were Fred Seuer, G. S. Seuer & Sons, Lan- 
caster; L. P. Keith, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association; H. J. Potts, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.: @. C. Rosser, Nanticoke; Arthur Hawk- 
sett, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; R. 7. 
Titus, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and J. Frederick Martin. 

Watson Malone & Sons celebrated the dia- 
mond anniversary of the firm last week. For 
the last 75 years it has been prominent in 
local lumber circles. 


New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 21.—The lumber market has been slow 
to come back after the inventory season, with 
the result that few of the yards are busy, so 
they are not making many commitments for 
spring trade. The conference rate on lumber 
shipments from the West Coast will remain 
at $14 throughout February. Fewer transits 
have been arriving of late, and there is less 
transit lumber in and around New York than 
there was this time last month. Members of 
the Intercoastal Lumber Shippers’ Associa- 
tion are convinced that real improvements in 
marketing conditions will be in evidence dur- 
ing this year. 

The annual meeting of the Nylta Club will 
be held next Friday night at the club’s head- 
quarters in Grand Central Terminal. Directors 
will be elected and they in turn will select 
the new officers. Walter S. Goodwin, a chalk 
talker, delivered the principal address at the 
club meeting last Friday night. 

A special car will leave Grand Central ter- 
minal next Monday night with the local con- 
tingent to the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association, to be held at 
the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Jan. 29, 30 and 
31. Frederick J. Bruce is in charge of reser- 
vations. 

Otis N. Shepard, of the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co., is the new president of the In- 
tercoastal Lumber Shippers’ Association, suc- 
ceeding Guy E. Crow, who has assumed his 
duties as general manager of the Pacific- 
Atlantic Lumber Co. Mr. Shepard is also 
treasurer of the association. Other officers 
are: James Long, of Cooney-Eckstein and 
Co., vice president, and Don Meredith, of the 
Hold-Meredith Lumber Co., secretary. The 
new directors are Edgar A. Hirsch, jr., J. 
Hloward Burton and Charles E. Lockbridge. 


Lynde Palmer, who has been associated 
with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, for 
more than forty years, has announced his 
permanent retirement from _ business. Mr. 
Palmer has been manager of the firm’s New 
York branch for the last few years. He left 
yesterday morning for Florida, where he wil] 
take a long rest. The St. Paul & Tacoma 
office here has been closed, as a result of the 
recent merger of West Coast firms. 

The Duquesne Lumber Co., of which Elmer 
E. Dey, ir., is New York manager, will handle 
eastern sales of the Port Orford cedar de- 
partment, of Dant & Russell, Portland, Ore. 
Glenn W. Cheney, of the department, was in 
New York recently to complete arrangements. 

J. C. Baris, wholesaler, has opened new offi- 
ces in the Wrigley Terminal, Metropolitan 
Avenue and Woodward Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Dykes Lumber Co. banquet and dance 
will be held next Saturday night at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

L. C. Hammond, president Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., is expected in New York this week to 
visit the local sales office. James L. Kemper, 
the local manager, hurried back from a trip 
to New Orleans in order to be here when Mr. 
Hammond arrives. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jan, 22.—The wholesalers are feeling hap- 
pier over the fact that retailers have been 
showing more interest in buying, and consid- 
erable business has been booked during the 
first three weeks of the year. Prices of all 
kinds of lumber remain steady, some advances 
having taken place where stocks were low 
Some wholesalers seem to feel that there is a 
Stronger tone to prices on 2-inch No. 2 and 
better southern pine and No. 2 boards and 
roofers. Idaho white, Pondosa and California 
pines continue virtually unchanged. Fir is 
reported stronger. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Jan. 19.—Business begins to look up. Re- 
tailers are commencing to place some orders 
and lumbermen here expect that when con- 
struction begins the latter part of next month 
they will do some real business at prices 
slightly better than those of last year. All 
meh ne trade in California is opti- 

s » s lookin for 
pec Ringe M4 & forward to a better 

A bill of particular interest to grape lug 
box manufacturers and vineyardists has been 
introduced in the legislature, that will estab- 
lish standard sizes for fruit and vegetable 
baskets and crates. The most important 
effect of this proposed law will be to reduce 
the number of grape lugs from thirty to 
three, unless plainly marked as non-standard. 
The proposed bill has the endorsement of the 
Pacific coast division of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wooden Box Manufacturers, the 
vineyardists’ association, Associated Fruit 
Industries of California, and W. F. Allewelt, 
chief, bureau of fruit and vegetable stand- 
ardization, California State department of 
agriculture, and with this backing it is con- 
a expected that the bill will become a 
aw. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co., of Madera, 
Calif., has tendered its resignation as a mem- 
ber of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, effective at once. 
Elmer H. Cox, president of this company, with 
offices in San Francisco, was one of the 
founders of the association, and during the 
last several years has served as treasurer. 
John Hemphill, general manager, is a mem- 
ber of both the board of directors and ex- 
ecutive committee. 

At the annual meeting of the California 
Forest Protective Association, on Jan. 17, 
representatives of nine large timber owning 
concerns were present and the complete leg- 
islative program was considered. 

A. C. Horner, manager western division, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spent last week in southern California. He 
attended in Los Angeles a meeting of the 
committee interested in the State housing act. 
At Long Beach Mr. Horner met with the re- 
tailers and talked to them on the Pacific uni- 


_ form building code. It is expected that ‘the 


city authorities will recommend the code for 
adoption within sixty days. Lumbermen and 
business men generally in southern California 
favor the code, as it makes it easier for city 
building departments to enforce the building 
laws and prevent the use of unsatisfactory 
lumber. Thirty-seven cities have officially 
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adopted this code and twenty more are ac- 
tively considering it. 

Mr. Horner found that all of the retailers 
in that section are heartily in favor of seg- 
regating grades of Douglas fir shipped in 
from northern mills, a policy recently agreed 
to by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation. 
Laurel, Miss. 


Jan. 21.—Southern pine prices are very 
easily maintained. Business is offering in 
good quantity. Mill order files are being kept 
filled. The extensive rains of last week mate- 
rially affected the drying and shipping both 
of hardwood and pine. Logging operations 
are also suffering to some extent. Exporting 
is fairly active, at unchanged prices. 

Local hardwood manufacturers state that 
both the furniture and automobile trades are 
active and that the buying of hardwood lum- 
ber is extensive. Hardwood prices generally 
are very firm, with an advancing tendency. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jan, 22.—Lumber wholesalers in the North- 
east are not doing much business in soft- 
woods. Eastern spruce frames continue firm 
at $42 base. There is very little change in 
the prices for narrow random lengths. 
Seantling is quoted $33@35, while $34 is the 
usual price for actual business. There is 
no 2x6- or 2x7-inch to be had for less than 
$34, and $35 is extensively asked. The 
market for northern and eastern boards is 
very firm. Merchantable spruce boards, D1S, 
5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, have sold lately 
at $36. Douglas fir is selling at unchanged 
prices. Idaho white and Pondosa pines are 
quiet but steady. Southern pine flocring is 
quiet. Roofers are firmer. 








Labor Saver for Lumber Industries 


In this day of high efficiency and keen com- 
petition everyone is on the lookout for time 
and labor saving devices. One of the most 
practical yet inexpensive machines that has 
been placed on the market is a portable, elec- 
tric car puller designed and manufactured by 
The Standard Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

This puller is the result of untiring re- 
search on the part of the engineering staff 
of the Standard Dry Kiln Co., pioneer kiln 








Portable electric car puller designed and manu- 
factured by the Standard Dry Kiln Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 


manufacturer. For many years there have 
been electric transfer cars on the market, but 
their cost which usually runs from $1,800 to 
$3,000 has limited their use to only the larg- 
est lumber users in the country. It was with 
this in mind that this company set out to 
give the smaller concerns a puller at low 
cost that will do everything an expensive elec- 
tric transfer car will do. 

With the use of this portable puller trucks 
of lumber may be transferred about the yard, 
into the dry kiln, thence to the factory by one 
man, where now in most plants there are from 
six to ten men used to move a kiln truck of 
lumber. With this great saving of labor it 
is easy to see that a puller might be a good 
investment even for the smallest plants. 


No cargoes of Provincial lumber arrived 
last week. A steamer from British Columbia 
docked with about 3,000,000 feet of fir and 
hemlock lumber and some lath. The Palmer 
& Parker Co. received a cargo of mahogany 
logs from Takoradi, Africa, last week. 


The H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co. has joined 
the list of local wholesalers offering West 
Coast fir and hemlock. Mr. Stebbins has en- 
gaged the majority of the old organization 
of the Davenport-Evans Co., which discon- 
tinued business the first of the year, and R. 
J. Evans is now on the Coast establishing 
buying and shipping connections. J. W. J. 
O’Dowd and P. W. Baché, former associates 
of Mr. Evans, have joined Mr. Stebbins. 


Houston, Tex. 


Jan. 23.—An unusually fine outlook for 
southern pine was marred somewhat last 
week by price cutting tendencies, according 
to Houston wholesale representatives. Drop 
siding was selling fast at $27 mill, when 
purchasers complained because they had 
offers of $23, mill, from certain quarters. 
There is a good demand on practically every 
item. Of particular interest are inquiries 
from the Santa Fe Railway for No. 3 stock, 
1x4-inch and wider. A great deal of No. 4 
stock is being sold the railroads. B&better 
flooring is priced at $42, and No. 1 at $36 to 
$37. B&better drop siding is $37, and 2x4- 
inch, 16-foot No. 1 dimension at $32. There 
is a splendid demand for export. Heart face 
1x4-, 6- and 8-inch is quoted as high as $75, 
port. Heart is quoted at $40, and 4x6- to 
8x8-inch No. 1 rough at $29. 

Prices are stronger on sap gum and mag- 
nolia. Demand is particularly good for 4/4 


FAS plain sap and No. 1 and select. 


Detailed information as to the operation 
of the puller may be had by addressing a 
request to the company at 1529 McCarty 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. It is reported that 
there are quite a number of these “Standard 
Mules” in operation and all the users heartily 
endorse it as a wonderful labor saver. 


Announces Enlarged Texrope Stock 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., announces that on account 
of the increasing demand for immediate ship- 
ment of transmission machinery, it has been 
necessary for the company to enlarge its stock 
of Texrope drives up to 50 horsepower. In 
1927 an announcement was made that Tex- 
rope drives from 2 horsepower up to 15 horse- 
power were being carried in stock ready for 
immediate shipment. This was received so 
favorably that at present this stock of Tex- 
rope drives has been increased to include all 
the popular motor speeds and ratings up to 
50 horsepower, with a large choice of driven 
speeds in a range of ratios from 1 : 1 up to 
7:1. A catalog has been prepared to make 
selection of a suitable Texrope drive a simple 
matter. The manufacture of Texrope drives 
for stock has brought on quantity production 
with a consequent reduction in price. 


Flexible Machine for Industrial Use 


The latest issue of the American Bulletin, 
published by the American Hoist & Derrick 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., contains four pages 
of interesting material illustrating and de- 
scribing construction projects jin which the 
company’s equipment is used to advantage. 
The first project is that of the Northwest 
Florida Corporation, which erected two 
bridges near Panama City, Fla, the equip- 
ment consisting of “American” hoists, derricks, 
engines etc. Another article deals with the 
timber treating plant of J. F. Prettyman & 
Sons at Charleston, S..C., in which an “Amer- 
ican” locomotive crane is utilized for loading 
long piling on a lumber schooner. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
“American” locomotive crane is a flexible, de- 
pendable, powerful machine for material 
handling and car switching service, the prin- 
cipal features of which are speed and hair- 
line accuracy of control, especially at magnet 
and grab bucket work, 
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Specials West Coast Woods 


Kiln Dried, Run to Special Patterns, 
Mixed cars of Sills, Jambs, Drip-Cap, 
Hanging Stile, Brick-Mould, etc. 


From Our Own Mill at Portland, Oregon. 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Franklin 3485-6 














HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 


Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 














Create More Interest In 
Building and Remodeling 


The Home Maker is a live, little 
monthly paper published by the Ameri- 
can Lumberman for retail lumber deal- 
ers to use in stimulating interest in 
home building, remodeling and repair- 
ing. 

It presents your sales message in an 
interesting way and carries your name 
and address on three prominent pages. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are 
increasing their sales and profits with 
the Home Maker. Youcan do the same 
thing at a very nominal cost. 


Coupon Will Bring You a 
Sample Copy of HOME MAKER 


—also full particulars and prices without obligat- 
ing youinany way. Pin the coupon to your letter- 


head and mail it today. 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AM{i RICAN LUMBERMAN, 
43 So. Dearborn St., 
CH, AGO, ILL. 


Without oblighiing ms in aid way, Please send 
Sample Copy o OME MA KER ; alsa prices. 
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Scott Shepherd, of the John C. Shepherd 
Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., was in Chi- 
cago this week sizing up the southern pine 
situation in local territory. 


Arthur Henderlong, of the Henderlong 
Lumber Co., Crown Point, Ind., when in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 21 reported a very satisfactory 
volume of retail business in his territory. 


R. E. Slaughter, president of the Cascade 
Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash., was in Chicago 
on Wednesday of this week en route on a busi- 
ness trip to Minnesota and other consuming 
territory. 

G. W. Allport, manager of the hardwood 
lumber department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week conferring with C. W. Lawrance, dis- 
trict manager. 

C. J. Kinzel, of the Kinzel Lumber ‘Co., 
Merrill, Wis., spent a day in Chicago last week 
er route home following a five weeks’ visit to 
the operations of the Mount Emily Lumber 
Co. at LaGrande, Ore. 


John O. Beesley, head of the Mutual Coal & 
Lumber Co. of Provo, Utah, last week was 
elected to serve as president of the Provo 
Chamber of Commerce for the coming year. 
Provo is the third largest community in Utah. 


The many friends and acquaintances in the 
lumber business of C. H. Reynolds, formerly 
of Dant & Reynolds, will be pleased to learn 
that he has again entered the wholesale lum- 
ber business, with offices in the Stephenson 
Building at Detroit, Mich. 


A. J. Glassow, general manager, and V. C. 
Langley, superintendent of logging, of the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
were in Chicago Jan. 21 on their way to Wau- 
sau, Wis., to attend the annual meeting of the 
officers and board of directors of the com- 
pany. 

Jacques Willis, of the Gram-Willis Lumber 
Co., left on Jan. 17 to spend two weeks at the 
company’s plant at Portland, Ore. He also 
expects to visit the operations of the Buffelen 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at Tacoma, 
Wash., and the Oregon-American Lumber Co. 
at Vernonia, Ore. 


J. L. Shannon, production manager of the 
Pyro-Proof Products Co., Everett, Wash., 
manufacturer of a fire-resistant treatment for 
wood shingles and lumber, is now on a busi- 
ness trip in the East. Last week was spent in 
the Minneapolis territory. He expects to return 
within a few weeks. 


R. C. Force, president of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., San Leandro, Calif., has notified 
“Caterpillar” dealers throughout the world of 
a reduction, effective Jan. 11, in prices of $175 
to $300 per unit plus an adjustment between 
basic cost and midwest factories, in the. vari- 
ous models of “Caterpillar” equipment. 


E. G. Flanigan, jr., H. C. Eaton, R. E. Tay- 
lor and H. C. Vackel, all members of the sales 
force of the C. F. Sullivan Co., wholesaler of 
Buffalo, N. Y., spent several days in Chicago 
last week while en route to some of the r:ver 
mills. While in the city they visited some of 
the large storage yards and warehouses here. 


Announcement is made at Menominee, Mich., 
that the business of the late John S. Coman, 
veteran lumber inspector who passed away on 
Jan. 15, will be continued by his eldest son, 
H. L. Coman. Under his management, the 
same efficient inspectors will be retained that 
were in the employ of his father. Among the 
employees of the late J. S. Coman is A. M. 
Greer, who has heen in the office of Mr. Coman 
for 32 years. 

Henry L. Koehler, president of Henry 
Koehler & Co., large retailers of lumber and 
millwork, Louisville, Ky., on Jan. 18 celebrated 
his sixty-eighth birthday. Mr. Koehler, a 


native of Louisville, entered the lumber busj- 
ness in 1884, as a member of the firm of Ger- 
nert Bros. He established the Koehler concern 
in 1892. He is a Mason, Shriner, Elk, member 
of the Transportation Club, Board of Trade 
and other organizations., 


J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., 
was one of the principal speakers at the ban- 
quet in celebration of the recent opening of 
the longest tunnel in the United States at 
Scenic, Wash., on the Great Northern Rail- 
road. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills sup- 
plied something like 25,000,000 feet of fir tim- 
bers and lumber used in the construction of 
the tunnel. Mr. Donovan as civil engineer 
helped build one of the transcontinental lines 
many years ago. 

Andrew W. Robertson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
president of the Philadelphia Co., was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
at a meeting of that board held in the New 
York City offices on Jan. 16. Mr. Robertson 
will withdraw from his other business activi- 
ties and devote his entire time to the Westing- 
house company. For the present his official 
headquarters will be in Pittsburgh. At the 
same board meeting of the Westinghouse com- 
pany, Henry B. Rust, of Pittsburgh, president 
of the Koppers Co., was elected a director. 


J. H. Howell, general supervisor of logging 
sales, and W. K. (“Hi’’) Cox, one of the re- 
cently organized staff of experts of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, Calif., 
were much appreciated visitors to the office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the latter part of 
last week. Mr. Howell, ably assisted by Mr. 
Cox and several other experts, is conducting 
a survey of logging conditions in the various 
producing sections of the country to deter- 
mine the relative suitability, as between the 
different logging areas, of “Caterpillar” trac- 
tors. Every logging area in the United States 
is to be surveyed and various typical opera- 
tions are to be analyzed. 


Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., head of 
the Cavin chain lumber yards, accompanied 
by his wife, left this week for New York, 
from which port they expect to sail on Jan. 26 
on the Italian liner Conte Biancamano for Na- 
ples. They will stay at Naples only long 
enough to catch another ship for Alexandria, 
Egypt, and from there will go immediately 
by train to Cairo. They expect to spend all 
of the balance of February in Cairo and re- 
turn to southern Italy for two weeks’ stay 
before sailing for home on March 23. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cavin visited Cairo for a short time four 
years ago and were so pleased that they are 
going back now for a longer visit. 

The Kirk & Blum Manufacturing Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announces the appointment 
of the Brewster-Nicholas Co., 2169 West 
Twenty-fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio, as sales 


. agent and representative in the Cleveland terri 


tory of the Kirk & Blum company, specialist in 
the manufacture and installation of dust col- 
lecting and pneumatic handling systems for re- 
moval of waste, conveying of light materials 
and fume exhaust, drying, ventilating, cooling, 
vapor absorption, humidifying and hot blast 
heating systems. Industrial ovens and sheet 
metal products are also manufactured by the 
Kirk & Blum Manufacturing Co., and its new 
connection in Cleveland is in position to give 
prompt and efficient attention to all inquiries. 


New Wholesale Hardwood Concern 


Rich & Grobe (Inc.) is the name of a new 
concern organized with a capital of $25,000 to 
conduct a wholesale business in northern and 
southern hardwoods. Offices have been estab- 
lished in Suite 1404, 100 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, where the new firm will start to 
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function on Feb. 1. The company has made 
arrangements to handle exclusively in Chicago 
territory dimension stock manufactured by the 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, 
Wis., and also part of the other lumber prod- 
ucts produced by that mill. 

The officers of Rich & Grobe (Inc.) are E. L. 
Rich, president; J. H. Wiggins, vice president ; 
H. F. Grobe, secretary and treasurer. Messrs. 
Rich and Grobe have been connected with the 
Northern Hardwoods Sales Co. since its for- 
mation in April, 1927, and prior thereto were 
with the W. W. Brown Lumber Co., whole- 
saler of northern and southern hardwoods. Mr. 
Grobe has been prominently identified with the 
distribution of hardwoods since 1919, and Mr. 
Rich for over twenty years. 


Visiting Eastern Representatives 


W. J. Johnson, vice president and sales man- 
ager of the A. C. White Lumber Co., Dover, 
Idaho, arrived in Chicago Jan. 16 and spent 
three days here conferring with the Inland 
Empire Lumber Co., which handles the White 
company’s products in Chicago territory. Mr. 
Johnson left for Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 18, and 
then planned to go to Detroit, Mich., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and New York 
City, visiting the com- 
pany’s repr esentatives 
in those cities. Before 
reaching Chicago he 
spent two days in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. and 
found an optimistic 





W. J. JOHNSON, 
Dover, Idaho; 


Vice President and 
Sales Manager 
A. C. White Lumber Co. 





feeling prevailing, es- 
pecially among the 
line-yard dealers doing 
business with the agri- 
cultural States. 

The A. C. White 
Lumber Co. is an ex- 
tensive manufacturer of Pondosa and Idaho 
white pines and the various mixed woods of 
the Inland Empire, its principal cut consisting 
of Pondosa pine. The company specializes in 
Pondosa pine knock-down window and door- 
frames, which are shipped in straight carloads, 
also in mixed cars with other products. 

The company is building up its order file 
now that the new mill, replacing the one de- 
stroyed by fire Sept 6, 1928, is in operation. 
The new mill is a 9-foot single band and re- 
saw, with a daily capacity of between 130,000 
and 140,000’ feet. The company does its own 
logging in an extensive tract about fifty mi! es 
from the Dover mill, the logs being brought in 
over the company’s 15-mile railroad to its con- 
nection with the Great Northern which hauls 
the logs to Dover. In the logging operations 
four “Caterpillar” tractors are employed in 
hauling the logs to the railroad landing. Other 
logs are brought in by water, 25 percent of the 
logs coming in from logging operations along 
the Clarks Fork and Pend Oreille rivers. 

Since the death of A. C. White in June, 1928, 
the company has been operated without any 
change in policy. 


Correcting an Error 


Inadvertently, some weeks ago, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN published an item sent in 
from a supposedly reliable source, to the effect 
that the Bordeaux interests had sold out their 
holdings in the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., 
with mi‘ls at Bordeaux, Wash., and Malone, 
Wash. This information was incorrect, and 
we are now advised that the Bordeaux fami- 
lies retain their interest in this old and well 
known lumber company which they helped to 
found. So the high class lumber mills at Ma- 
lone and Bordeaux will continue to turn out 
the famous “Sustained Quality” Mumby lum- 





ber, which has been their pride in the past; 
and the customers of many years standing, as 
well as the business friends they are continu- 
ally making for their products, will continue 
to receive the same kind of stock that has 
made this company’s fine reputation among the 
trade. Se ee aaeaeaaaee 
Wintering in Florida 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 21.— Robert G. 
Kay, of the Kay Lumber Co., one of the pio- 
neer lumbermen of this section, left last Sat- 
urday for St. Petersburg, Fla., where he ex- 
pects to spend the next three months. Being 
in a reminiscent mood the other day, Mr. Kay 
called attention to the fact that 1930 will mark 
his fiftieth anniversary in the lumber _busi- 
ness. He started in to learn the lumber busi- 
ness with Hugh Stevenson & Sons, at the cor- 
ner of Broad and Christian streets in Phila- 
delphia. He said: “This concern subscribed 
to the Northwestern Lumberman, which I read 
very carefully every week. When starting in 
business for myself in 1890, I became a sub- 
scriber and since then always have read the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN every Monday eve- 
ning.” In order that there may be no break 
in his constant reading of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Mr. Kay has ordered his paper to 
follow him to Florida during the time he is 
down there enjoying the salubrious climate 
and absorbing the winter sunshine. 


Frame Manufacturers Optimistic 


A note of optimism was sounded as to the 
outlook for business this year, at a meeting 
of fir and white pine frame manufacturers 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, last 
week, and attended by twenty-five people ac- 
tively connected with the industry. Various 
problems were considered at length. A round- 
table discussion on general conditions elicited 
the information that prospects for 1929 are 
the most encouraging in several years. 


Saeeaeeeaeaeeaani 


Attractive Dry Kiln Folder 


The National Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., manufacturer of the well known Moistat 
kilns, has recently issued an attractively illus- 
trated folder setting forth the advantages of 
using National dry kilns with Moistat control 
for the proper conditioning of lumber. The 
variety of drying done in National dry kilns 
ranges from handling stock direct from the 
sawmill in the forest to the conditioning of 
partially air-dried lumber used in making the 
finest furniture. The names of some of the 
prominent users of National equipment are 
given, among them being E. C. Atkins & Co. 
(Inc.), General Motors Corporation, General 
Electric Co., Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Kirby Lumber Co., Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., 
Kaul Lumber Co., " Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co., 
Homochitto Lumber Co., Sumter Lumber Co., 
and many others. 


About Gredo-Marking Hardwoods 


The following interesting correspondence re- 
cently has been exchanged between Axel 
Oxholm, director of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Washington, D. C., and 
Frank F. Fish, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago. 
In his letter to Mr. Fish, Mr. Oxholm said: 

The issuing of our grade-marking bulletin 
has resulted in a number of inquiries from 
consumer organizations, asking us what 
groups of lumbermen are grade-marking their 
output. In order to enable us to reply with 
a complete answer, will you be good enough 
to give me the following information? 


(1) Does your association support the 
grade-marking movement? 

(2) Does your association recognize the 
benefits derived by manufacturers, distribu- 
ters and consumers from the’ grade-marking 
of lumber? 

(3) What percentage of your association 
membership is at present grade-marking, and 
what species of wood are grade-marked by 
them? 

(4) What are the future plans of your as- 
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Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 
Lake Linden, Michigan 


Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine | Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Saige A Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 

rand” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





and sir Dries ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
elmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 


AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 


DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
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Carry Your Hammer 


on a “Hi-Lo” 





Heigh, ho,— ‘“‘Hi-Lo’’! 

Fits like tailored shoes: 
Slides on braided tie- strings, 
Does not bind or bruise. 

Has a place for hammer 
Snugly within reach. 
Let me tell you, brother, 
' “Hi-Lo” is a peach. 


Moral :—In advertising be a jump 
ahead of the other fellow; 
use “Allied’’ combination 
color printing and com- 
fort-fitting Aprons. 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


Desk BAL GREENVILLE, OHIO 

















Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department $3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


. ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Ocean Freight = sfiicout dans. 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A my bow to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


sociation in regard to the grade-marking of 
lumber? 

I shall appreciate it if you will kindly let 
me have this information at your convenience. 


Replying to this letter, Mr. Fish said: 

In reply to question No. 1 our association 
does not support the grade-marking move- 
ment. 

In reply to question No. 2, a majority of 
our members appear to question that any 
benefit would result to any branch of the 
hardwood industry by a program of grade- 
marking. 

In reply to question No. 3, we know of no 
hardwood concern now _  grade-marking its 
product, although there may be a scattering 
few who are experimenting with it. 

In reply to question No. 4, we have no fu- 
ture plans in regard to grade-marking of lum- 
ber, as a majority of our directors see no -rea- 
son whatever why we should engage in that 
activity. 


To Ship Fir Plywood in Mixed Cars 


Announcement has been made by the Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, 
Wash., that it is now in position to ship mixed 
cars of fir lumber and plywood, the latter 
product bundled in dustproof fiber cartons 
bearing the company’s well known “Diamond 
B” trade-mark. Retail lumbermen through- 
out the United States have become aware of 
the potential field for Douglas fir plywood as 
a wallboard and specialty lumber which can 
be handled through their yards to advantage. 

E. W. Bache, district sales manager of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills in the central 
States, with headquarters in Suite 902, 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will handle 
this new product through the regular repre- 
sentatives of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 91) 


EVAN H. KELLY, aged 45 years, owner and 
manager of the Kelly Lumber Yards, Sigour- 
ney, lowa, was stricken with and succumbed 
to heart disease the morning of Jan. 14 while 
en route to his plant. His aged mother, his 
widow and a two-year-old daughter, survive. 


GEORGE DINGMAN, 53 years old, superin- 
tendent of logging operations for the Berg- 
lund Lumber Co., and widely known among 
woodsmen of Northern Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan, is dead at his home in Hurley, Wis., 
after a long illness. 


FRANKLIN C. FRENSLEY, of the Frensley 
Bros. Lumber Co., Ardmore, Okla., died at his 
home in that city on Jan. 6 at the age of 41. 
Mr. Frensley was born in Cook County, Texas. 
A son, Thomas Robert Frensley, is the only 
surviving relative. 


CHARLES S. MERSENESS, secretary and 
director of the Dence Lumber Corporation 
of Louisviile, Ky., died at his home there on 
Jan. 17. 














Timber Land Sales 


PENSACOLA, Fla., Jan. 22. — Sale of 
30,000 acres of land in Baldwin County, Ala., 
by the Southern States Lumber Co., of this 
city, to the International Paper Co., has been 
definitely closed up after long negotiation. 
The International Paper Co. will locate one 
of its branches in Mobile and then will ini- 
tiate a program of reforestation on the tract 
just purchased. There is a considerable lot 
of standing timber of small size on the tract 
and this will be protected while pine seedlings 
will be set out by thousands during the next 
few years. The Southern States Lumber Co. 
also sold recently a tract of thousands of 
acres in Walton County, Fla., to unnamed 
buyers who are reported to be planning a re- 
forestation project there. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Jan. 22.—The sale 
of 30,000,000 feet of round timber located 
near the eastern boundary of Orange county 
by the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, of East- 
port, Fla., near here, to the Peninsular Cy- 
press Co., a_ holdin company composed of 
George and Robert Booker of this city, has 
been announced. The sale price was $265,000. 
A contract to manufacture the timber has 
been made with the Bond-Booker Lumber Co 
of Lake Helen, Fla., near Deland. Just as 
soon as logging roads can be built into the 
timber, operation will commence. The timber 
is located about 65 miles from Lake Helen 


and is traversed by the Florida East Coast 
railroad. Paul Booker, brother of the owners 
of the timber, will manage the operation at 
Lake Helen. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Jan. 23. — A deal 
has been closed at Sylvester, Ga., whereby J. 
M. Willis of Ocilla, Ga., has acquired all the 
saw timber of the T. C. Jeffords interests in 
that vicinity and he has also acquired tracts 
owned by H. L. Land and the Cravey estate. 
The timber involved is estimated.to aggregate 
about 20,000,000 feet and while no price has 
been made public, it is understood that the 
amount involved was around $100,000. Mr. 
Willis will place several small mills in the 
timber tracts and will build a planing mill at 
Sylvester. The new concern will specialize in 
air dried roofers. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Gain in Revenue Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 12 
totaled 914,187 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. Compared with the preceding 
week, which included the New Year’s holiday, 
this was an increase of 115,464 cars, with in- 
creases being reported in the total loading of 
all commodities. The total for the week of 
Jan. 12 also was an increase of 6,886 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1928, but a de- 
crease of 28,544 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1927. 

Coal loading totaled 213,541 cars, an increase 
of 22,313 cars over the same week in 1928 but 
14,899 cars under the same period two years 
ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 44,083 cars, a decrease of 4,668 cars below 
the same week in 1928 but 100 cars above the 
same week in 1927. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading totaled 
30,816 cars, a decrease of 3,717 cars under the 
same week in 1928. 

Forest products loading amounted to 54,280 
cars, 5,424 cars below the same week in 1928 
and 10,740 cars below the same week in 1927. 














Railroad Car Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquiries 
and orders for railway cars are reported as 
follows: 


INQUIRIES—Lake Champlain & Moriah, 20 ore 
car bodies; Western Union Telegraph Co., 5 
steel underframes for box cars; Seaboard Air 
Line, 509 plain box car bodies of 45 tons’ 
capacity; American Smelting & Refining Co., 
25 gondola cars; Chile Exploration Co., 80 ore 
ears of 70 tons’ capacity; Pere Marquette, 100 
ballast cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


OrpERsS—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 150 
sulphur cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 300 box 
ears of 50 tons’ capacity and 425 gondola 
ears of 50 tons’ capacity from the American 
Car & Foundry Co., 500 box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity from the Pressed Steel Car Co., 500 
box cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Corporation, 700 
box cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the General 
American Car Co., 250 mill type gondola cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity from the Standard Steel 
Car Co.; International Railways of Central 
America, 25 stock cars of 25 tons’ capacity 
from the Gregg Co.; Western Fruit Express, 
800 steel underframes from the Siems-Stembel 
Co. 


Cases Assigned for Hearing 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned cases for 
hearing as follows: 


No. 21602—Ohio Wood Products et al. vs. 
Areade & Attica Railroad Corporation et al.; 
Feb. 27 in the U. S. Court Rooms, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Examiner Cheseldine. 


No. 21790—Warren Lamb Lumber Co. vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway et al.; 
Feb. 28 in the U. S. Court Rooms, Pierre, S. D. 

No. 21388—Virginia Lumber Corporation vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway et al. and related 
eases; March 14 in the U. S. Court Rooms, 
Savannah, Ga. Examiner Wilson. 

No. 21606—Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. et 
al. vs. Apache Railway Co. et al.; March 18 in 
the House Chamber, Canitol Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Examiner J. E. Smith. 

No. 21573—Apnalachian Lumber Corporation 
vs. Norfolk & Western Railway Co. et al.: 
March 12 in the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Examiner Snider. 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Jan. 18: 

Plooring | Finish, All 10-20’ | Casing and Base Longleaf Timbers —. 2 Shortleaf i Shiplap 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough: B&better: No. 1 Sa; E&S m, S181E = No. 1 (all 10- av) 
B&Btr, 10-20’. .$65.97 I eae 3.22 { and 6 <..3. 53.77 S48, 20’ and 2x sp iets cise 24.70 1x8” witnesses 8 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 45.80 RE ceccamned 44.75 D- vcacimsete f 54.41 under: 12’...... 25.17 wee sees 33 75 
No, 2, 6-20"..... 36.38 1x5 and 10”.. 44.75 5 and 10” 61.15 S ebasacmeens 27.48 RE 1 ae Sets oes 
1x3” F.G— — |. pmo”... ees . Pencing,; S18, 10-20 BO” sccvesvve’s 30.00 s ‘ - 28. athlete “¢ 
B&Btr, 10-20 39.62 3/4x4, an"... 49-1 Mei ae OP eee ng 43.37 | 2x 6”, 10’...... ee, eee 24.81 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 32.81 5/4x5, 10&12”. 62.25 RE 35.47 12’...... 21.40 eA (a ve : 
No. 2, 6-20’ 24.25 6/4 & 8/4x4, eo ee 37.01 Dimension, S1S1E 16*...... 22.20 : Roast ee etirs - he 
1x4” E.G.— We oa 59.75 | No, 2-— Short- Long- , 18&20 22.09 BELO” .vsiv vines ) 
B&Btr, 10-20 64.36 6/4 & 8/4x5, th 20.33 No. 1— leaf. leaf 2x 8 10’ bitacw'S's 23.67 B t ath 
No 2 6-20 42.75 0&12 eeece 59.7 | 1x6” are 92.85 2x 4”. 1° 29. 06 30.50 12° ecrvvece 24.00 yrki 
1x4” F.G.— B& better Surfaced: No. 3— 12’ 28.67 30.38 16 o 02s ee 23.67 4 and 6’ eeesecee 16.06 
B&Btr, 10-20 41.64 wee 46.28 ee. er 15.72 16° °° 30:60 32.01 Z 18&20 25.221 8 and 10’....... 16.03 
No. 1, 10-20’ 34.71 Ct ear 44.08 ee eS 16.13 16) ae 32.54 33.65 2x10 ® 12’ eosvece 24.69 12’ and longer.. 16.32 
No. 2 10-20’ 25.04 BE 446 oe ores 44.80 Board: 8, $18 or s2s ox, % 10° 25.75 26.50 a ss Seas 27.49 

Cc —_ and 10” 51.43 No. 1 (all 10- 20°): i 23.53 26.91 - 18&20 -. 25.89 Plaster Lath 
%x4", 10x20’— x12t eas: 64.61 ced 450 | 161.71 2416 28.67-| 2x12 AE 27:63 | NO 1. 367. 4"... 3.69 
B&Btr. .. .... 32.53 5/4x4, 6&8”... 61.80 SY rc domsd 87.38 18&20’. 29.51 30.97 sacee° seee | Owe ee 3.02 
SS A 30.31 5/4x5, 10&12” 70.47 haan: 0.26 2x, 8”, 10° 26.09 Pie 18&20’ .. 8. 
PO. DB vavccccens 20.39 6/4 & 8/4x4, No. e ‘(all 10 to 20°)" .oes 26.32 32.25 | No. 3— J Car Material 

Partition 6&8” ....... 60.11 | axge 48 1 1. .26.81 3000 ee 16.50 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
1x4” — 6/4 & 8/4x5, - ix ” 34.99 18&20’. 28.79 30.43 [ ——— 15.15 B&Btr., 9 and 
OS ee 41.50 10&12” .... 72.00 ARREST 16 | 2x10”, 12’ 30.52 31.32 pe 15.25 egret ina 8.16 
a REE: . 24.04 | C Surfaced: No. 3 (all 6-20’) 16’ = \ Greer 2x10” ....00-. 15.25 10 and 20’ 43.00 

Drop Siding | ll 41.00 ” 2 See 7.89 18820"; 29.12 33.50 Jambs Oe ink 

1x6”, 10-20’— Se ee 40.00 WU se nt 6.c. 18.27 x13", ie” -->. 35.75 | penotter: : : 
SE saan eine 39.74 BE tan eineuis 40.00 TT py atenks 18.33 «+++ 34.04 36.75 10 & 20’..... 37.50 
ae 37.41 | 1x5 and 10”.. 46.89 | No, 4, all widths 16" . 33.40 44.24 1%, iis & 2x4 12 & 14’..... 37.50 
eS ae 24.24 | oT 58.00 and lengths.. 9.75 18&20’. 35.30 4049 |  & 6”....... 66.73 | No. 2 random.. 19.74 




















ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
rani and we 


6” 8” 197 — 1 
Dabir., 6-16".$51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.*, 6-16’. 49.00 64.00 64.00 67.00 82.00 
No. ~ 6-16’. 50.00 64.00 63.00 4 
No. 2., 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 
No, 3., 8-20’. 34.00 386.50 37.50 37.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 Pa ¥ 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4"&w 6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’. Ser 00 $88. 00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
mn, &, Gao «ssn et 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6’4 in No. -, 8- or 12-inch os 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10- ae ada $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified fongthe—o> Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, Seatebiites 18-and 20-foot, In 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $8; other lengths, ei 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EB, 4-inch......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 
Soguce. ont pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. a Eastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 





Mixed with 

Straight lumber or 

cars shingles 

Extra stars, 6/2. Hy 2,55@ 2.60 $ tt 2.70 

Extra clears, 5/2.. 2.75@ 3.00 3.15 

- 2 = asaya 3.75@ 3.80 3 14 3.90 

ae 3.80 3.90 3.80 3.90 

Perfections ........ 4.60 4.80 4.80 4.90 

Serer 75@11.25 11.00@11.50 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3.60@ 3.75 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2.. 2.65 

Extra clears ....... 3.15 3.35 
EE > 4 cob bps es 3.90 4.00 
eee 4.35@ 4.45 
Perfections ........ 4.90@ 5.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05 1.15 115 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.. 1.35@ 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Common clears 2.00@ 2.05 2.15 2.25 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


cee eevee verne 3.75 
SE © yp én ob eet 4.00 
MOUND os Se ciewwey.s 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 
Royals (No. 1’s). 11.75 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 21.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 
ing the period Dec. 31 to Jan. 12, as reported 
by the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
 // aed shield bled Mada ee Beek eeee $46.38 
esas tartan “ab sh sms 0m wl Ss ena a aR 33.25 
Box No Tn re rr rr eee 21.04 
No. 1 No. 2 
ee No.1 box box 
eT $44 wy thie wiaiate arate 
EES sb aeen sie 46.27 ee: A ait 
5 re 46.79 $38.00 $27.70 $23.54 
Se éivwne aes 48.08 ites cue aries 
ale waleaaie 49.01 38.32 ae 23.14 
BE k06 69 Raw 52.04 40.90 as aed 
WEE | ie wei wmcs 67.59 27.70 30.51 25.50 
Edge, B&better— 
SSA ee ee Pe ee) ee $51.15 
lal EEE TE PER TEE A AE SIN AES REE NE Fte Be 72.35 
ER rene es are heer 54.93 
Bark Strips— 
er cadena Rabel e ee we a eae a Rok $30.66 
i sa eta en CE bre i Mw ak ad aa 18.83 
Tath sable ae itl es Wests tp sh on Sade ata 4.95 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
BSbetter  .. vosiccccscseces $43.03 $41.94 
\ ee er eee 37.55 36.69 
Bark strip partition, B&better.......... $33.94 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 18.42 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
BE a ancora We ake Sone wen ie eh $28.18 $20.87 
BUT *h accent a wale ies eee 27.90 21.93 
SET” i: d'nccrw in nina eg aed o 29.77 22.23 
Se as ee pans ache oe on mes 30.47 21.75 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. 


o. b. mill prices: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


8’ 
BOF owes $28.00 
ISO Cos ecses 31.50 
Sk pre rers 32.50 
BRIO” i pnr.cocyc 35.00 
SESE -cerincdicgs 36.00 


12’ 14’ 16’ 
$29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
32.50 32.50 34.0 
33.50 33.50 35.00 
36.00 36.00 37.50 
37.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 


of No. 


1; for No, 2, deduct $4. 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23 


No. 1 Hemlock, S181E— 


g’ 
2x 4” Loc ewes $32.00 
So parrerrre 29.00 
2x 8” .. wows - 31.00 
B10" ccccoees 31.00 
2x18" ww deve 31.00 


12’ 14’ 16’ 
$32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
31.00 31.00 32.00 
32.00 31.00 32.09 
34.00 34.00 34.00 
35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
3. 











DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 22.—I". o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Jan. 18, 19 and 21, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 


lows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr. Cc D 
ers er $39.75 $40.50 $29.50 Ge 
g's oie da coaave 43.25 a 
Re” Sc cia eeexe 39.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Be. 4eetia Se RwS 25.50 20.25 
We . Skee pad Wane 34.50 31.50 
Mixed Grain ee. 
See hbo seees $14.50 
‘Ceiling 
NP ovccacoe es 24.50 19.25 
Se gincvacnwea ae 25.25 19.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
| BAe eee 32.25 28.00 rrr 
ES sc'wele wusika actla keas 31.25 29.60 rr 
pe eas 17.25 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Se ee $44.00 $47.00 $57.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Bs CR Ae aahe $18.50 $18.00 $18.75 $22.25 
a SS aS ae 12.50 12:50 13.25 13.75 
BE tdsnccksene 8.50 8.75 8.75 aia 
Dimension 
7 i. 16’ 18’ 20 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 2” th 


ick— 
4”, sis 50 $18.50 $20.75 $21.00 $20.75 . 
17.00 17.00 19.25 19.50 19.50 $22.00 $24. 25 
8”. 18.50 18.50 19.50 19.50 19.00 22.50 24.75 
10”. 18.75 18.75 19.75 20.00 19.25 23.00 25.00 
12”. 18.75 18.25 20.00 19.75 20.25 23.00 23.75 


a 
=: 


2x4”, 8’, $17.50; 10’, $19.00; 2x6”, 10’, $16.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 - $11.50 * 50 ee ee ven 25 $12.25 
No. 3 .... 8.50 75 Fees 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... 20.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough............. oer O0 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 19.00 
Fir Lath 
Wk: ae. BE, BER rae dees Filekiede ches $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
1x4” bd o's.cae baad dae en daten tue Cer $36.75 
MT | Bxtee hues oie C6 nds 80 kas aden 39.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York 3 ‘Jan. 21.—Following are quota- 
tions on. southern pine railroad ties t 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”"— Sap Heart 
TE. 6a bres 0s beds chbateodencesces $1.35 $1.70 
TES” cr Voncccsvcvecusisversvede 1.25 1,60 
GM ses leectetevccscseeeces -+» 1.05 1.40 


a 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to American LuMBEeRMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 22.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
OT ae ee $65.00 4/4 ...$32.00@33.50 
1x4—10” --- 55.00 5/4 ... 33.00@35.00 

a. siding— 6/4 ... 34.00@37.00 
er” §«‘ss2ceene 24.00 8/4 36.00@ 40.00 
Bx, Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ...... 


Lath 4.25 
Vert. by 30.00 Green box 18. 00@19. 00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 22.—Log market quota- 
tions: 
Fir, ponew: No. 





$21@22; No. 2 $16.50@ 


17.50; No. $1212: “50; when 

Fir, red: * fea 15@16. 

Cedar: $15@18. 

Hemlock: Ungraded. $10@12 

Spruce: No. , $26@32; No. 2, $20@ 24; 
3, $14@17. 


Everett, Wash., Jan. 19.—Log quotations 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 

ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $11@13. 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


. 





Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 19.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 a io. lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 19..—-The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Jan. 16. Reports of prices shown as 82S in 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
$2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length ‘larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
Feet Average 
Sold ce 
2,500 1x8” No. 1 common S2S AL..$38.50 
220,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL.. 25.25 





480,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 20.11 
1,006,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL 14.92 
54,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 43.35 
108,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL. 46.72 
37,000 1x6” C select S2S RL....... 60.51 
21,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 65.02 
29,000 6” C bevel siding............ 34:28 
541,000 ers No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
i Sx eek be ewe nears od bed adie 37.45 
No 2 Si PERE a ip BEEN SEN RE Be. 27.45 
EE SESS er 20.99 
Idaho White Pine 

6,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S RL.. 43.00 
49,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL.. 32.00 
82,500 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 23.49 
57,000 4/4 No. 4 common nw at 19.83 

55,000 1x6” D select S2S R 46 


1,500 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 75.00 
6,500 5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 88.88 
15,000 6” C bevel siding............ 43.00 
Larch and Fir 
39,000 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 18.42 
14,000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension. 19.06 
4,500 4” C&btr vert. gr. fig RL. » 41.47 
17,000 6” C&btr D/S or Rustic RL. ” 30.25 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 21.—Better demand is 
reported for poplar bevel siding, resulting in 
somewhat more active production. Indica- 
tions point to a good spring business. Prices 
continue very steady at the following levels: 


No.1 No. 2 

vas Select com. com. 

a» Meee $50 $40 $30 $24 
ee re ee ot 50 38 28 22 
CGN 384 8e ee dweces 50 36 24 18 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 19.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in tixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Sidirg, 44-inch 
Clear wo ag “B” 
Pn. Seswerdkees $26.00 $23.00 $18.00 
S-inch .....-. geese 30.00 25.00 22.00 
GIG .ivcccccvee SO $1.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
-inch %-inch 
CGR. i cciccvodcocccccesvesenneee $39.00 
10-inch ....... jsdadedeceeuus 56.00 43.00 
BED ne hen ekedeesencdasens 65.00 ores 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
82 or 4S Rough 
a! — oo cuban enn cae $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
a . wetekes i ada e alan at 80.00 76.0 
TES a - 90.00 86.00 
ee. oa a Gaiman ake ee 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling o seems, Cue Cte TV a 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 OP DT hadvesevesossen $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under..... See 50% 
Made from other sizes............. -40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional ‘dis- 
SS Dh cteoustednnderse aes Seeeu Se 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
100 = ft. 
1%, Nested bdeeehwss Vee deeseens cba cat rr} 
it Y §sihvhenbaseensevesn’aeeekvess cove rn 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures béing based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Jan. 12: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........ $63.50 $60.75 
FS rr ohare 30.25 
Flat grain—B&better laid Ste eldeante 39.25 40.25 
Ar wate a 34.25 
No S assewese ew 25.00 

Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $39.75 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $62.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............. 70.00 
Ce Ge DG. BUN « ic woweccacdesdscss 67.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%, and under... 41% 
1%” and over... 29% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $33.00 
es 2 Besovere 27.50 
SO as edb ee ee ree eeee 24.00 
Ses Se ac aaenheee anew ae ne 19.00 

Dimension 
os fF Ae S)0)lUmDDlCUEP eee $25.75 
a ee Ml a as wean oe ee eee 27.25 
ne ccenaaue 29.75 
eS 2 ee 8 ae 23.75 
2x12”. Oe Ge Si dskewidunceetucean 26.00 
Lath 

Be Ba Ue ae & dntbbtadtadacnsceaedeewkted $4.30 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 21.—Following are prices 
on northern white Pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON RovuGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 





s0038 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 
ee ee eT TTT Ter $43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
Be © sescensus 46.00 46.00 48.00 
BED xccccees - 50.00 50.00 8.00 
IBIO* oc cccce - 68.00 55.00 53.00 
BEEP cccccce -- 76.00 74.00 72.00 
oe eS Fe eee - 35.00 35.00 40.00 
1x 6”....2022- 36.00 36.00 39.00 
Ix 87. wc ccccee 39.00 38.00 37.00 
EERO. wcccccce 42.00 40.00 38.00 
1x12”.......+. 50.00 46.00 45.00 
We. 8 IS GF ccccccce 7.50 27.50 28.50 
ES OP cccccces 30.50 80.50 31. 
iz $°..... «+++ 32.00 32.00 x 
BENS oc ccccccs 33.00 ree a 
1x12”......-.. 34.00 33.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 an 2, add $1; 
for 81S or 82S add $1. For resawing. add $1. 
848, D&M, drop siding etc., add $1.50. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, fine. 26; 
6-inch, $28. No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, 29; 


10-inch, $29; 12- inch, $30; 1x4-inch and wider, 
No. 1 rae, Brose, ar 
12’ 4’ 16’ 18&20’ 


a ¢.. $364 50 oes. 50 $32.60 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” .... 35.50 85.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Spine 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-rooT— 


Bé&btr. Cc D Ca&bt. 
4” ..++++$41.50 $35.00 $25.00 $17 00 -—, 
OP occees 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 384, 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 19.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b mill, those on com- 
mons covering l-inch stock ‘only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for the pveriod 
ended Jan 16: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No.1&2 clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 3 clr, 
eee $68.65 $64.40 $53.65 $40.90 
 aveucae 69.35 63.20 51.65 54.05 
Pe ikweeee 69.00 57.65 45.90 52.50 
re 78.80 68.00 55.45 62.80 
California Sugar Pine 
Seas 93.20 82.60 67.80 50.25 
lf Pa 85.55 73.05 57.55 61.35 
OS ere ee 85.05 67.70 51.55 61.70 
SE t6 wate 96.20 79.00 68.55 80.40 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
ED. <é nanae mae $31.15 . — 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 38.70 “mon esas 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 28.20 OE eee 
Sugar Pine PD aedtecen 21.80 
eres eee. -WE «+ suivetee xs 21.70 


No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 45.35 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 32.90 





"aaa 2 aie SOR 28.90 
White Pir 
C&btr, all sizes $30.00 Lath— 

No. 1 dimen, l¥s Ee ieee 4.30 
TAM. sceces - 18.35 —e 3.40 
Douglas Fir Me hha dS Grice 1,15 

OBietter ..c2c 46.10 No. 1 dim, 
Dimension ..,.. 16.10 1% xa.w 21.25 


ti, Ohio, Jan. 21.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods today: 
_. 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OA 
tT inne eaaaa $135@ 145 ted fo: erie tee 


ES ee 105@110 10@115 15@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 0 90 300 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 43@ 45 52@ 57 55@ 60 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
aa » ee 
No. 1 com.. 
No. 2 com. 45@ 50 
yas Ware ann F 110" $10 120 $130@135 
«6 66 oe sod 
Selecta ...... 100 75 2g 80 95@100 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 bs 73 $32 8 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48 55 53 63 
No. 3 com.. 26 28 27 29 28@ 31 
Sound wormy. 49 51 57 60 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 
are 75@ 77 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.. 57@ 60 62@ 67 70 75 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— _ 
Ol ae $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.. #8@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 

BircH— 
rrr $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 

No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 

PTT eee $ 60 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45 50 
mas O.... F&F 28 28 30 30 33 
PorpLar— 

Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
SE aearidtie bik rt 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel 80 95 110 

OT) See 60 65 7 
i a See $ 38 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
a | Saree 30 32 32@ 34 34 

MAPLE— 
| Pees $ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 92 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 46 51 58@ 63 65 70 

No. 2 com.... 34 36 40 40 42 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio., Jan. 21.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut, 
ft. a b. Cincinnati: 


6-9%" wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$256 a Wt Stes M4, § ’ 


Select:’ ue $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
Ne. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 


No. 2: 
8/4, $55. 


4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 








Jo 


« 
. 
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Following “ra prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: : 
— AsH— Sort Etm— Harp MAPLE— 
; Fas 0.1 | No.2 | No.3 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 5 pBek 1&Sel. 
He 4/4 ...$ 80. ro 2 a. 00 $ 3B. 00 $ 38. 00 $ 21.00 4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 FAS 6”&war. e "war. No.2 No.8 
ion ic er Oe le oe 21.00 574 1... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 - 23.00 4/4 ....$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.00 $ 31.00 $ 17.00 
Wg °°° Sages lessee 21.0 6/4... 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 6/4 :.. 80.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 19.00 
CUS oe SEND, 50m 5.00 45.00 22.00 874 22. 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23. 6/4 12. 88:00 68.00 565.00 34.00 19.00 
Passwoop— 10/4 ... 95.00 5.00 70.00 40.00 ocae 8/4 95.00 75.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 
4/4 ..- 76.00 66.00 48.00 82.00 24.00 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00. 75.00 45.00 ..-. 0/4 °*' 33990 90:00 75.00 46.00 30.00 
clr. 5/4 ... 177.00 67.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 Bee TE Be he 
90 6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 653.00 35.00 26.00 Rock Erm— 12/4 ... 118. . . . p 
05 8/4 ... 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 4/4 ... 70.00 .. 45.00 26.00 19.00 14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 36.00 
50 10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 .... 65/4 ... 75.00 .... 650.00 28.00 20.00 16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 
80 12/4 «+. 100.00° 90.00 75.00 655.00 .... 6/4 ... 75.00 .... 50.00 28.00 20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 

‘ Kor stock, 4/4, $75; 6/4, $80 or on grade; BY +++ $0.00. 60.00 35.00 25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
).25 1x4-inch No. ‘1 face clr. & btr., $66; 1x5- 12/4 ... 105.00 .... 85.00 665.00 30.00 Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
L.35 inch, $76. *Bridge plank. 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
70 BircH— of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
).40 4/4... 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 Sorr Marte— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

5/4 ... 91.00 71.00 62.00 34.00 20.00 4/4 ... 62.00 62.00 42.00 25.00 1900 pi opo4 

6/4 ... 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 650.00 383.00 20.00 ras 5 , No, 1&Sel. No.2 No.8 

8/4 ... 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 68.00 30.00 20.00 oe . > 

3.10 10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 .... 8/4 ... 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 65/4 No. 2 com. «++ $33.00 $16.00 
10 12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 .... 4/4 .--$ 55.00 eth ry "$35.00 26.00 19.00 
180 3/4 ... 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 .... Rep Oak— 5/4 ... 60.00 60.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
1.70 5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 onan 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 S/4 20 hy +e 60.00 560.00 ete ete 
aaa $16; inch, & war, add $30; 8-imch & war, 5/4 -:. 105.00 $5.00 70.00 42.09 38.90 8/4. sk they oleae 
or 6-in wdr., 8-foo ea 2 a . ; 
8.90 CG le, 8/4 1... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 ND Drimp Ware mana iid 
Price of 4 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. For sel. H Marte RoveH Fioorine Stock— Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
4 Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; No. 3 1 No. 2 a eee -- + -$110.00 $ 85.00 
1.15 one and two face clear, $65; 1xb-inch, two face com. DUR ohn c ceaas ieenaune ae 90.00 
. clear, $90; one and two face clear, $70; run of , rer vececee $40.00 $30.00 $20.00 GEE cncccsveserve occccnes Bae 95.0 
125 pile, $68. Se -sesee eed aint aise . ee Ge WE Niet re eaten weeee 180.00 105.00 
—— Following were sales price ranges $n southern hardwoods duringthe week ended Jan. 15, Chicago basis: 
Ap- RED GuM— MIxED OAK— 
| Qtd. FAS.. 96 00@ 103 25 103 06 @ 106 25 103 006106 25 100 006107 00 by sell si well 
- PAS.. 96. . . 25 . . : . Sd. 7.75 BOP sv aetacsnaee | tinee can ees wide asia 
No. 1&sel 54.00@ 63.00 62.00@ 63.00 ............ 62.75@ 67.75 ane ou.@ ¢ 
165 Pin. FAS.. 95. 75 @ 105. 25 106.00@108.75 108.75 106.00@109.50 Qtd. FAS.. 95.00 
i320 No. 1&sel G1.356@ GS.00  ....cccccces 58.00@ 59.75 64.50 Geen CR — oe 122.00 —S—Ot—™S nis.  : 
“95 oan Oe 3 ws. 58.359 cc. ae 87.00 0, te meteeeeeee GRE: GUMNON WME ccc cuccsd  evevncevesse >” POaMSSEANGDE 
60 Sap GuM— m ie ee SOND | & Sescvetaiiscs™ ccadeeeee 
} 60 QtNo. i&sel 46.750 48:95 49:,00@ 58.25 48:75 $0.00 Si00@ S675 ASH— 
oO. Ss ° e o . s on 
gM Ee Rs BB $a "No. “idisel 48.25@ 54500 00000 5215@ 60.50 6118@ 67.75 
Hg RR oo es ca i . ; : 
No. 2... 25.75@ 33.00 27.25@ 28.50 ............ 59.75 sail - SEY 30.50@ 31.25 37.75 27.75@ 37.50 .29.75@ 40.75 
babs reg + etn Sette. 2 eae TF aie Ds 80.50@ 83.00 
ee ee en ee soma stubarea “beedeeretcas 
1135 | oy ES pee eae see eee a 65.50 
No. 1&sel 36. 00g PRs setae sa Ee ape A 
1100 No. 2 ... 27.50 $3.75 27.50@ 27.00 28.50 = cecccccccccs a sn eeeee: 6 SS  Caiecews@acee stm deebadeca.. cksanneel 
85 WHITE OakK— . HarRD MAPLE— a 
) 63 Qtd. FAS. .128.25@129.50 139.50 140.00 186.50 Me. ck nears TT | err Se. (2 - Ace ae 
) 31 No. 1&sel ae 6h ll aaa aaee uecceeuimalbaiente Sort ELmM— 
) 65 Pln. FAS.. 85.00@ 96.00 108.25 114.00 115.25 @ 128.25 DET Ce nae cuvusgeathae Saveuaeetate bt vwakitedeloek 67.50@ 68.25 
No. 1&sel 58.50@ 63.75 62.00 57.50@ 78.75 80.75@ 86.25 EE enh tlh oie Rt ekictatinge,  umaeneset sis 52.50@ 53.25 
90 No. 2... 46.75@ 50.00 49.00 52.25 55.25 io , SE MOE snccens canon a; . .. séeeaewsieee 
) 75 ie. ee CIE ors ccna wme 1 Caweieas kim'e  deey 6 boee tke Corron woop— 
) 47 oe 5. Ce oo.  sueeusienen diede der iael WEP vie css 3.50 I i in rh Oe with cit he, in oasis tae 

ReD OAK— a De a ee § scltennsabes. eehmwssmaees! ooSabibe bene 
113 RR Mg a eas. annie No. 2 ... 36.50 eee yO ieee coche auueel 
») 65 No. 1&sel 59.25 PC? thi. « ieee a ee eae MAGNOLIA— 

) 24 Pin. FAS.. 70.75@ 79.75 85.25@ 88.75 101.00@105.75 112.00@121.50  — 75.25@ 79.75 77.00@ 84.7 77.75@ 83.25 81.75@ 84.00 
No, 1&sel 51.00@ 60.50 64.75@ 62.25 61.75@ 66.25 75.25@ 76.25 No. 1&sel 46.75@ 55.25 51.25 57.75@ 58.25 61.75@ 64.00 
» 40 No. 2 43.75@ 50.50 .....ceeeeee 45.7 52.25 No. 2 DS 2 Cer 36.25@ 37.75 35.50@ 38.75 
» 42 
1120 WEST VIRGINIA WOODS PHILADELPHIA PRICES —_—“*"t#ear Dimension, 545, 3-tnch Scant, 
) 75 _Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 21.—Prices of West Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 21.—Wholesale prices 2x4" .......... ee | eee $31.50 
> 4A Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- | secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2x6” .......... 29.00 2x12” ........ - 32.50 
ne sources exclusively for the AMERICAN | for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 2X8” .......... 30.00 
15 4UMBERMAN, are as follows: North Carolina Pine Flooring 
bo Ash: FAS 4/, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ “ihe sane nee No.2&btr. No.3 No.4 
D 33 120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $135@140. Com- ; i x2%" eet eee - - $67.00 $62,00 sees 
mon, 4/4, $62: 5/ and 6/4 5: seer ippi ES76%  Gaticss. - 47.50 40.00 $29.00 
. » $62; /4, $75; 8/4, $85. Southern Northern 
Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, Florida Florida eusns Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
$160 $110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, | 3&4x4” ........... $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 1x6”, %x5%....$33.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
130 $65@68. Sound wormy, 4/, $388@40. No. 2, | 3&6x6” ........... 39.00 42.50 51.00 1x8”, %x7%.... 38.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 
110 4/4, $28@30. 3&8x8" <A Lee .» 40.00 44.50 1.00 -inch thick, $1 more. 
D 48 Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, G&10x10" 2.02.0) 48:00 38:50 4.00 Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82; 5/ | o@axi2” 7222211 .. 60.00 64.00 eS Sa 

and 6/4, $87@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@ | S&12x12" ......... 56.00 61.00 RR OS ER - eepeneetenepqeincacanenee 55. 
> 92 ry 5/ and vb gt ag Bae Oe ce i. Salacia?’ pS ees eiels:2 4 a8 %x10", clear ............e0ee aghaksn Mae 

common, ° > an » . ° x eeeeseese e080 . le 
> 70 $51@54. No. 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 5/ and | 2&4x16” .......... one a 85.00 Maple Flooring f.0-b. Philadelphia aus 
D 42 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. GEE esadacees agen 80.00 Hx2%" 1yx2% 
ae Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, Lengths 22 to 24 eet. add $2. da Anal ae hahaa > OE 7s bey 3 
aya, esb@ed yy ye wee a tae Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 82-foot wma Third b grade. ........ bo7s Ba. 
’ : : an i 4 ‘ price. 

Hy bm z. wre So $45@47.50; 5/ and Each 1 foot over 82 feet, add $1. Ce Pine eg oe 
wing , > ’ . le le 
Inut, White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, | Monsleaf Pine Plouring, £6/88nS%-inch Face ix 4° ..........§ st co seeee eee 8ST 

rg 8/4, $130@140. Common and select, (Rail Delivery) Inger ST! 94°60) 6480 «44:25 «89.25 
| 4/4, $70&75; 5/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. | Baentr, ht. rift..$87.00 No. 1 sap flat . .$42.00 RRP pape $4.60 74.50 44.25 39.25 
, 6/4, No. 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ | Ba&btr, sap rift. 76.00 No. sap flat.. 29.00 7 ere... 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 

8/4, 58; 8/4, $60@63. B&btr, flat .... 60.00 No. ; eap flat.. 20.00 43” and up..... 104.50 94.50 653.25 43.25 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
8/4, R ath é 
AILROADS use 130 million new wooden ties | 1x6” %x5%....$30.00 1x10” %x9%...$32.00 Spruce ...........$6.50 clf—$6.75 delivered 
$45; a year. 1x8” P Soe 31.00 tx12” %x11%.. 32.60 emlock ........ .. 4.90 cif.— 6.50 delivered 
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This Idea 
Is Worth 
DOLLARS 


and Cents 
































Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, : 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 





































OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
week ended Jan. 12, as reported by the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


18x2%” 3x14” %x2” %x1%” 


Ist qtd. wht....$101.21 $112.78 $95.00 $65.33 

Ist qtd. red..... 76.71 Laas 57.00 60.80 

2nd qtd. w&r... 72.24 dane 53.50 45.00 

Ist pin. wht.... 74.03 64.32 66.92 43.71 

Ist pln. red..... 68.37 64.82 40.18 47.24 

2nd pln. wht... 64.38 54.06 40.05 39.77 

2nd pin. red.... 62.85 54.58 38.78 39.85 

| ears 52.64 38.41 30.70 30.97 

eres 16.20 17.50 peat 9.66 
%x2” x1%%” x2” $x1%” 

lst qtd. wht.... nen 82.81 sone eke 

Ist qtd. red..... $ 95.00 88.00 ta 

1st pln. wht.... 70.15 73.00 $67.10 

lst pln. red..... 62.13 62.36 60.00 

2nd pln wht.... 56.96 58.50 55.00 

2nd pln. red..... 656.25 58.47 aes 

Me WE vetccees 42.31 5 38.97 

PURER scoccccece’ Gan i em 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Jan, 19: 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
Maple— First Second Third 
SE” <ccenasd db eiiane acon $75.55 $61.96 $42.28 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 43 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The northern 
pine market is firm, while some advances have 
taken place in common and cull lumber at the 
Canadian mills. This is due largely to the 
shortage of stock, and it is expected that some 
weeks will elapse before much dry lumber is 
available. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 22.—Production of 
eastern spruce frames is very light, demand 
is quiet, and prices are steady. Distributers 
expect the market to remain at $42 base for 
the rest of the winter. Desirable random is 
scarce but demand is dull, and quotations 
are no firmer. The supply of dry spruce 
boards is so light that very firm prices are 
maintained despite the slack inquiry. Lath 
are moving slowly, partly due to the competi- 
tion of substitutes, and prices are unchanged. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 23.—No. 1 and better thick 
northern hardwoods are moving freely to the 
automobile body plants at very firm prices. 
The furniture manufacturers are taking some 
Nos. 1 and 2 maple, birch and basswood. In- 
terior finish trade with country consumers is 
very satisfactory, 1- to 2-inch select and bet- 
ter birch moving in good volume to this 
source. Flooring plants are actively in the 
market for flooring maple, which is scarce, 
and prices have advanced to some extent. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 21.—The hardwood 
yards are getting a fair amount of business, 
mostly in mixed carlots. Buyers’ stocks have 
been running low and they are now more will- 
ing to take hold than they have been for a 
number of weeks. A large amount of maple 
has been sold during the last two or three 
weeks, and a scarcity of dry thick stock ex- 
ists. Oak is holding its own among the lead- 
ing woods taken. Prices are not showing 
much change, but are called firm. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 21.—More inquiries 
for southern hardwoods were received by 
manufacturers during the last week than in 
the preceding period, but actual business 
placed was only fair. Mills are holding prices 
firm because of the scarcity of stock. Furni- 
ture interests are still busy with shows, and 
have been making few commitments. There 
has been some buying by automobile body 
builders, 


HOUSTON, TEX., Jan. 23.—Prices have ad- 
vanced again on sap gum and magnolia. 
FAS plain sap and No. 1 and select, 4/4, are 


particularly strong. There is likewise a good 
demand for 8/4 FAS and No. 1 and select 
quartered sap. All magnolia items are extra 
strong. Both oak flooring and flooring oak 
are moving. There is strong demand for all 
low grade stocks. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 21.—Prices of 
southern hardwoods are firm and unchanged 
in the Cincinnati district. Inquiries are being 
received from the furniture trade, the auto- 
mobile factories and various wood-using in- 
dustries which show they will be active buy- 
ers within the next thirty days. Spot sales are 
not large, but a few good orders were received 
for sap gum No. 1 common and better, and for 
common red oak. Flooring factories continue 
to be buyers of small lots of plain red and 
white oak. Lumber retailers have not yet be- 
gun to re-stock. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 23.—Although the demand 
for yard items in fir is indifferent, still prices 
are firm as a whole, with occasional weak 
spots on straight cars. The mixed car market 
is very firm. Railroad material prices are 
strong, with business good and prospects for 
the next six months very bright. Dimension 
is stronger on the Coast. Boards and shiplap 
are scarce. Sitka spruce is moving in fair 
volume at strong prices. Dry mill stocks are 
none too plentiful. . 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 22.—Fir demand 
in this section has been held up by bad 
weather. Some stock its moving into the oil 
fields* Prices have been made to bring in 
more business, but without much result. Sales 
managers here are not looking for much bet- 
ter demand until the weather clears up. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 21.—Some fir has 
been coming in, and reports have it that ar- 
rivals were promptly distributed. Quotations 
are well maintained at acceptable levels. 
There are reports of impending consolidations 
with a view to effecting economies in distribu- 
tion, but more to prevent any unsettlement in 
the market. Altogether, it is to be said that 
fir holds its own, with the movement tending 
to increase. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22.—The intercoastal 
transit situation has improved somewhat, and 
stocks are less than they were a month ago. 
Fir prices are holding firm, with retailers 
using extra caution in buying on an extremely 
competitive market. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 21.—Inquiry is 
good for tank cypress and for cypress flooring 
and sills. C and B finish are also moving bet- 
ter, with prices strong but unchanged. Re- 
tailers’ stocks of cypress are reported low. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 21.—A marked improve- 
ment in buying of red cypress is noted, with 
the prospect for a continuation of good busi- 
ness for some time. The yellow cypress mar- 
ket is quiet, with buying largely confined to 
lower grades. Prices are unchanged. 


NEW ORLBANS, LA., Jan. 21.—The cypress 
market is opening up very well, with large 
buyers active. Siding was in fair demand, 
and some calls have come from the green- 
house trade. Retail yards are buying a fair 
amount in mixed cars. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 23.—There is a good de- 
mand for northern hemlock from country 
yards and industrial consumers. Assortments 
of dry stock are badly broken and prices re- 
main firm at $3 off the new Broughton list. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 22.—Wholesalers re- 
port unusual scarcity of eastern and northern 
hemlock. Free shipments of Nova Scotia pro- 
ducers to the West Indies explain the short- 
age in a measure. For boards clipped to 
eastern lengths, $34 is rock bottom, but 
northern clipped may be had for $1 less. 
Random boards are nominally quoted $31@32, 
but there are very few offerings. Competi- 
tion is keen for business in western hemlock, 
and prices are not very stable. 
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NEW YORK, Jan, 22.—For western hemlock 
there is an increased volume of inquiries, and 
a better demand than since the holidays. Tim- 
bers are selling fairly well. None of the yards 
are carrying large stocks of hemlock lumber 
and orders generally come on a quick-delivery 
basis. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 23.—Western pines are 
moving in good volume to industrial con- 
sumers, but the demand from retailers is 
somewhat slow. California white pine shop 
items are strong. Demand for California 
sugar pine from the sash and door interests 
is fair. Mill stocks are considerably broken 
and prices remain on a steady basis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 22.—Western 
pines are in slow demand, except by the fac- 
tory trade. Factory buyers appear to be look- 
ing considerably ahead in their orders. Prices 
remain unchanged here. 





NEW YORK, Jan. 22.—Inland Empire stocks 
continue on a very firm price basis. The 
wholesalers here have given up any hope of 
having gaps in Idaho stocks filled within the 
next month or two, and are making the best 
of conditions. A fair demand is reported. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The California 
pines are getting scarcer, because of the sea- 
sonal shutdown of the mills, and prices are 
maintaining a firm tone. The shop grades and 
thick uppers are scarce and show an advanc- 
ing tendency. No. 2 common 1x12-inch is re- 
ported to be practically off the market, and 
No. 3 common is getting scarce. Demand is 
fair for this time of year, but many buyers 
are holding off or else taking very small lots. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 23.—Inquiries for southern 
pine from country yards are increasing. De- 
mand from the various consuming interests 
is considered on a normal basis for this time 
of year. Boards are moving fairly well. Mill 
stocks are pretty well balanced and prices 
show no particular change. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 21.—Buying of 
southern pine continues in small lots at prac- 
tically unchanged prices. Many inquiries are 
being received for flooring, finish and dimen- 
sion, and active sales to retailers are expected 
the first part of next month. Specifications 
are coming in for repair work which will keep 
contractors busy for the remainder of the 
winter. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 22.—Southern 
pine demand has been slow the last week and 
even low prices made by some mills failed to 
stir the buyers into action. Not much lumber 
is moving out of the yards, on account of bad 
roads or cold weather over the middle West. 
There is a fair demand in the South and South- 
west. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 21.—A fairly good de- 
mand is reported for southern pine, with dry 
stock difficult to obtain except at a premium. 
Dealers are not coming into the market as 
freely as they were expected to, but buying is 
expected to show a steady improvement from 
now on. Boards and dimension continue most 
in demand, with buying of shed stock light. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 22.—Southern pine 
trade is listless. Retail stocks are more or 
less light and broken, but yard trade is now 
inactive, due to adverse weather, and the 
dealers are in no hurry about making re- 
placements. Prices keep about even. Roofers 
are growing a little firmer, however. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Jan. 23.—Demand is good 
for all items of pine. Timbers are unusually 
Strong, both for domestic and foreign trade. 
Rough No. 1, 4x6- to 8x8-inch, are $29, mill; 
heart, $40, 12x12-inch No. 1 rough, $41, and 
heart, $49. Several Texas mills have con- 
tracted months ahead for export timbers. 
Heart face, 1x4-, 6- and 8-inch, is selling as 





Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


Incorporated 1893 


CHICAGO 
a 


Carbondale, Ill. Grenada, Miss. North Little Rock, Ark. Montgomery, Ala. 
Louisville, Ky. 


\“From the Tree To the Job” 


Railroad 
Cross Ties 
Lumber 
Poles 


Bridge Timbers 
Car Stocks 
Piling 
Posts 






































Let Us Supply 
Your Spring Needs 


We have the stock here waiting for you— 
nice light, soft, white Pondosa Pine. It’s the 
kind carpenters and contractors like, the kind 
you can make money on. Our lumber is a 
growing favorite with dealers. 





May we quote you on a mixed car. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 
E. H. Van Ostrand, Pres. W. C. Geddes, V. Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. ClintonVan Ostrand, P.O. Box 99, Omaha, Nebr. 

W. H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of C Bldg., Denver, Col. 
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A Machine That Does 
Better Work for Less Money 


The mill that is still making window frames by 
hand is unwittingly penalizing itself! 


The Improved Phillips Window Frame Machine 
will do better work for less money. It is a pocket 
cutter, pulley mortiser and variety saw table 
combined. Two men can work on it at the 
same time. It is so efficient that many of 
the larger mills find it indispensable. So 
economical that a number of the smaller 
mills are using it. 


Mail Coupon for full information 


ATLAS MFG. CO., 
Dept. A-15, Orlando, Fla. 


Tell us how your machine works and what it costs. 
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American Lumberman, 


Send me a copy of “Automatic Building Costs” for FREE examination.* At the end of 
10 days I may either keep the book by mailing you $15 which pays for the book in full or I 
may return it to you by parcel post insured without obligation. 


ou Figure This House 
In 5 Minutes? 
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You could if you had A. W. Holt’s Book “Automatic Building Costs.” 
With this wonderful book on your desk, you can figure the cost of the 
materials only or materials and labor for any house—frame, brick, stucco, 
plain gable, Dutch Colonial or English design—in 5 minutes. Send for 
this book. EXAMINE IT FREE! You'll find it well worth TEN 
TIMES its cost to you. 


South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


OOOO OOOH EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EHH HEE 


*Subject to approval of Management. 








high as $75, mill. No. 1 dimension, 16-foot, 
is: 2x4 inch, $32; 2x6-inch, $30, and 2x8-inch, 
$31. Bé&better drop siding is moving briskly 
at $41. There has been some price cutting 
on drop siding, quotations running $24 to 27. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 21.—Local de- 
mand for southern pine is very quiet, with 
stocks larger than usual. Building is slack. 
Some important special bills of sheet piling 
and construction lumber are expected during 
February. The market here is firm. Other 
sections are placing orders in satisfactory 
volume, railroads contributing considerable 
business. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, Jan. 23.—White cedar shingles 
are moving freely to country retailers. Dry 
mill stocks are below normal for this time 
of year. Prices remain firm on the following 
basis: Extras, $5.25; standards, $4.25; sound 
butts, $3.25. 

NEW YORK, Jan. 22.—The eastern spruce 
lath market continues firm, with demand grad- 
ually improving and stocks decreasing. Very 
few shipments are arriving, either rail or 
cargo. Of West Coast shingles there are ample 
supplies, but there seems to be less inclina- 
tion to make concessions, and wholesalers re- 
port a slow improvement in the market. 


“KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 22.—While de- 
mand for shingles has not been active, there 
has been more strength shown in the market 
the last few days. Clears are selling at 
$3.10, and stars at $2.60. Lath demand also 
has been slow, and probably will not pick up 
until retailers begin to place orders for other 
items. Siding demand has been fair in the 
southern territory, but otherwise the volume 
of business is small. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Jan. 23.—Shingles are 
quiet. Lath are moving briskly at prices pre- 
vailing for some weeks. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Jan. 23.—There is a fair volume 
ef inquiry from redwood consumers, which 
will develop into orders shortly. Retailers 
bought considerable lumber toward the end 
of December and for that reason orders are 
coming in more slowly right now. Prices 
are firm. Mill stocks are pretty well as- 
sorted. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 21.—There is a 
satisfactory business in California redwood. 
Molding, siding, exterior trim and some in- 
terior finish are active in the local market, 
and framing and heavier items are being ex- 


ported. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 22.—Clapboards are 
moving very slowly, but prices remain about 
steady. Wholesalers regard the slump in de- 
mand as seasonal, and there is not much in- 
clination to stimulate trade by making price 
concessions. Eastern spruce and native 
white pine clapboards are very scarce and 
firm. Plenty of West Coast clapboards are 
available at moderate quotations. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 22.—Boxboard buying 
has not picked up to any appreciable extent 
since inventories. Producers are operating 
conservatively and have no surplus of dry 
box lumber to dispose of. Indications point 
to a normal spring business and steady 
prices. Round edge white pine inch box- 
boards are $27@30. 
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Indiana Yard Changes Hands 


VALPARAISO, IND., Jan. 21—The Smith- 
Nuppnau Co., of this city, has purchased 
a yard at Kouts, Ind., which is to be oper- 
ated as a branch of the Valparaiso yard under 
name of “Smith-Nuppnau Co.—Kouts Branch.” 
The Smith-Nuppnau Co. is a continuation of 
the old Smith & Smiths Co. of Valparaiso, the 
name having been changed in April of last year, 
but the management continuing the same. Byron 
Smith is president of the company. 
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